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to comiptioDs in spots as yet unsiispected. On the other hand 
the unchallenged Vulgate is now and then itself only an 
eraendittion, into the claims of which as compared with the 
Mss reading it is not impertinent to inquire. 

These considerations must serve to excuse the following 
endeavours. Whatever may be the final verdict on Thucydides 
as an historian, aa a writer he retains unimpaired after the 
lapse of twenty-two centuries bis place in the ranks of litera- 
ture. We may wish that we had better MHS authority for his 
text; but our means of improving it are after all not better 
than the MS.S themselves. Even corrections made on the 
evidence of public inscriptions may be inconclusive: for, 
besides assuming that the inscription is right, we have also 
to assume that Thucydides was never wrong. On questions 
of linguistic usage we often encounter the confident announce- 
ments of modern experts. But the same critic, who in one 
place emends on the ground of the uniform practice of the 
author, in another place ingeniously accounts for the slight 
but intentional variation of his usage. To strike a fair balance 
of probabilities is in such matters not easy, and indecision 
must often commend itself to a sober judge. 

I have to add Hude's notation of the MSS 

A = CisalpinvB or Italus (saec X or xt). B = Vaticanua (xi). 

C = Laurentianua (s early). E = Palatinus [Xl]. F = Au- 
gustanus [xi]. 

G = Mtmacensis [xill]. M = Britannicus [xi]. 

L = consmsus librorum ABCEFGM. D = umts pluresve 
codicum deterwrum. 



vr a g 2 Kai irept Tiav j(pr]fj,aTti)v, w? eit] eroi/ia ev re tok 
Upoii TToWd Kal ev roti kolvoIi. 

Recent editors, as van Herwerden, Classen, Hude, correct 
this to ev Tcu itoivw. And it is true that above 6 § 3 we have 
(speaking of the same matter) ev tw xoiva xal ev toi? lepoli. 
Also that TO Koivov, not to. koivo, is usual in this sense. Also that 
Classen can point to passages where the number has probably 
been wrongly written in the mss owing to the influence of 
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TEUCYDIDES T/ 8 § 2, U. 



neighbouring words, as here of rots lepott. Also that the 
Scholiast says ev tw Tafiuia. 

Still it is on the other hand s, striking error to occur in all 
the best mss [Hude'a L]. For the plural in 8 § 2 comes so 
very soon after the singular in 6 § 3, and the MSS seem not to 
vary. The error then, if error it be, is an old one. 

For the unusual use of the plural Poppo compares Polybius 
I 59 § 6 [of the Romans' third naval effort in the first Punic 
war, and their exhaustion] j(opi}yia fieu yap ovji^ inrripj^e irpo^ 
Tr]v TrpoQeaiv ev Toli KOivolt' ov ftrfP akXa, Sia t^V rmv irpo- 
eartiartov ovSpiSv eh ra Koiva. tpiXaTifiiav koX yevvaton/Ta 
TrpotrevpeBti r/ Trpo? rijc iTVvreXeiav. This does not seem 
to me quite sufficient for the present purpose. For whether 
rd Koiva is here literally = ' the treasury ' is I think not so 
certain as to parallel the passage of Thucydides. And I can 
6nd no other instance in the lexicon of Schweighauser. 

Yet the inference from 6 § 3 to 8 § 2 is not quite free from 
objection, for if Thucydides meant to express himself to a 
slightly different effect in 8 § 2 the argument fails. Classen 
accordingly adds ' wie ware in Egeata an mehrere Koivii zu 
denken ? ' But to what temple at least would the Segestans 
be more likely to refer than to the famous one at Eryx ? 
And we team from 46 § 3 that the Athenian envoys had been 
taken to Eryx to see its treasures, a visit which in point of 
date comes between 6 § 3 and 8 g 2. Is it not just possible 
that in 8 § 2 we may have a trace of this, and infer ' mehrere 
Kotvd ' to have been in the writer's mind ? For Eryx and 
Egeata see 2 § 3- In short, while much tempted by the 
»■ emendation, I cannot feel that it rests on perfectly safe ground, 

^m 14 r^f Se woKew; [ivaKo);] ^ov\eviTafi,ept]<; larpoi av 
*fevecrdai. 

Here L omit KaKwi. D [ = one or more of the deteri<yres\ 
and the Scholiast read it. Hude and Classen follow L, the 
latter rendering 'fur die Stadt, nachdem sie einen Beschluss 
gefasst hat,' but citing no parallel or support whatever. Grant- 
ing that the meaning may be got out of the Greek words, 
lia it credible that such a sentiment would be put into the mouth 

1—2 
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of Nikias addressing the Athenian people ? To invite men 
to change their minds on the ground that they have made a 
mistake is a conceivable position for a speaker to take up: to 
ask them flatly to change their minds merely because they 
had previously made them up seems to me an inconceivable 
one. Therefore I cannot resist the conclusion that some 
adverb is needed here : whether the ill-supported icaxm, or 
ovK op6&<; as in 8 § 4 above, or some other, I do not pretend to 
guess. 

21 § 2 aX\' e? aXKoTpiav wacrav a-n-apTTiiTavTes, e? ^s fit^vav 
ovhe Teacrdpoiv -rmv ^et/iepii'iui' dyyeXov pahiov eXBelv. 

Beading a-TpaTeva-ojievoi above with C [LaurenHanus] and 
keeping the aorist dvapr^TavTe';, as Classen and Hude do, and 
agreeing with Classen's explanation so far as to take it as 
referring to the conditions of the expedition, I still find it hard 
either to take d-rrapTav intransitively with Classen or to 
supply Ko/iiSat with Liddell and Scott. I do not think we 
need depend upon the usage of late writers for the former. 
Can we not supply ■jrapaaKevijp from above ? The sense would 
then be ' but that [on this expedition] you will have detached 
your force [from its base] and sent it to a land wholly alien 
to you [ = controlled by your enemies],' 

The ovBe troubles me far more than the above. It ia usually 
taken with ayyeXop. That is ' not even a messenger, much 
less a squadron of ships' or words to that effect, I suppose. 
Classen does not however add this, and his explanation is 
incomplete. Holm certainly [il p 17] so takes it. Poppo 
says ' not even a me^enger can come thence, much less succours 
be sent thither.' Surely this is an audacious completion of 
the sense. And we do not want it: what the messenger 
would come for ia quite clear. But, dropping this bold 
suggestion, and looking from Sicily to Athens only, is it so 
very certain that one ship could get over more easily than five 
or ten? I see no good point in such an antithesis. Mean- 
while I feel that Tea-a-dpav would be the better for extra stress, 
as ' quite four months,' and that paSiov demands a negative, 

I should like to compare 82 § 2 ical e? to dxpt^h etVeiw 



THUCTDIDES VI 31 g 3, 23 § 3. 5 

ovSe a^tfcoi; KaracrTpet^dfievoi rou'f re "Icuva; leal vrjaioiTo,';, 
where I take ouSe aSt^w? = «at SucaCto^, ' we acted quite fairly 
in subduing the Ignians and islanders.' The equivalent is 
substituted partly because of koI preceding. So in 21 § 2 
[a land] ' whence it is a diflSeult matter to get news for at least 
four mouths in the winter.' Perhaps also in Vii 44 § 1 iju 
ovSe iruBkaBai. paSiov ^v =fji/ «ol -irvSeaSai ov paSiap tjv = 'for 
all my care [v 26 § 5] in inquiry, it was difficult to make out.' 
For xal with the numeral see vii 81 § 3 aTreixev ev tw irpouOev 
KoL ireVTfjKOVTa araZLov^. 

23 § 3 on iKa^KTTa rrj TV)(ti -rrapaBoiH! ifiaurov ffovXo/j,ai. 
etcirXetv ivapaaKev^ he airo rmv eiKOTav drr<fia\^<i eKirKevirai. 

This well known passage with its iicirXttv and eKTrkeverai 
has caused trouble to many. I am not satisfied with any of 
the interpretations I have seen. Valla seems not to have had 
€K-n-\e\Jaai at all, and one is sorely tempted to omit it with 
Kriiger and Dobree, a view which Poppo thought probable 
and Hude has accepted. For immediately below [24 § 1] is a 
sentence ending ^aXiara oStw? nff^aXaJ? ett-rfKeva'ai, which may 
have suggested its insertion here after aa^aKJi-i. 

The word however stands in L, and I make one more effort 
— fruitless, I dare say — to explain the antithesis which [pace 
Jowett] must surely exist between the present and aorist if 
both are kept. I would take it that Nikias is referring really 
to his own feelings — what he would like to feel in the coming 
circumstances. He has got to go, and he wishes above all 
things not to make a mess of the business. He means there- 
fore ' When on my voyage to Sicily I wish to feel that I have 
not given myself over into Fortune's power more than is 
unavoidable, and when I start I wish to feel that in all proba- 
bility the strength of the armament secures me against failure.' 
Nikias is always wanting to ' see his way,' to ' feel easy ' about 
taking a definite step. 

Thus I take eK-rfKelv of the voyage in its course, eWXeO- 
trat of the starting: and Nikias would comfort himself thus, 
(a) e'«7rXe(U oti ekaj^iara t^ "^^xji TrapaSoii'i i/iavrop, and 
■ t^) e^eirXevaa TvapaaKevy airo Tmv etKOTav dir^akiji. The 
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second is the ground of the first, and in speaking beforehand 
it is naturally included with the first under the wish expressed 
by ^ovXofuu. 

24 § 3 8e iroXi"; o/aXov Kal aTparicoT>}<; [hoping] ev re 
T^i irapovTi dpyupiov oXceiu Ka\ irpoaKTrjaaArdai hvvap.Lv Sdev 
diBiov /iitrSoipapdv VTrdp^eiv. 

Madvig, Stahl, Hude, correct the vpoffKrrirraadai. of L into 
■KpatTKTri<Tta-6ai, which is doubtless neater. But is this neces- 
sary after the notion of hoping, clearly to be derived from the 
context ? I think Classen is right in keeping the aorist Such 
passages are a great temptation to editors. Just above we have 

dwoTpii^eip eKTrXeOfT-df, where Eekker Stahl and Hude 

would insert an av to improve eK-rrXevaai. Vainly, as I think, 
A crowd of passages could be cited by any reader of Thucydidea, 
in most of which doubts have been raised concerning the text. 
See Classen on viii 5 | 5. 

In the present passage however I am chiefly concerned 
with the word oTpoTfwTTj?. Classen takes it = a-rparevopevo'; 
and makes it predicative, ' the great mass of the people hoping 
to earn money by serving as soldiers.' With this I cannot 
agree. I take it attributively with the Scholiast [ijtouc to 
tTTpaTLCDTiKov ■n-X^flo?], and the ital, which Classen correlates 
with the ical following, as being that habitually used when 
TToXiiv and another adjective are combined. I take inpa- 
TiraTi)9 in the sense common in the time of Aristotle and 
Demosthenes [see Ar Pol viii (v) 6 g§ 12, 13, Eth m 8 g§ 6—9, 
9 I 6] of ' paid soldier.' Thus I render ' and the great mass 
of those who lived by soldiering [favoured the design] hoping 
both for present pay and for further acquisition of resources 
that would prove an inexhaustible source of pay here- 
after,' 

It may be objected that this technical sense of ot/jotmbt*?? 
is later, and not to be attributed to Thucydides. I would 
answer that changes of usage come in gradually, and for the 
most part are hardly noticed at first. Also that I am not 
supposing that Thucydides would have used it in the full later 
sense =fei'os = ' mercenary.' The arpaTiwrij^ is still a citizen, 
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and the use of mercenaries is only beginniDg [cf. Thuc i 60, 
VI 22, vn 27 g 2, 29 g 1, 57 § 9]. 

I may add that this view finds what I think valuable 
support in the 'A0T]vaifav iroXiTeta. In 24 § 1 we read of 
Ariatidea avve^ov\evev dvTi\afi,^avea6ai riji riyeftovlai icaX 
ieaTa^a.vTa<! ex t£v ar/pwv ot/ceiv ev t^ daref Tpo^Tjv 'jap 
eaetrOai, iraat, rot? fi^kv arparevofievoii;, tois Se i^povpovai, tok 

Bk TO. Koiva -TrpaTTovffi. And in 27 § 2 we have o Trpo? 

TleKoirovvJialov^ eveiTTi] 7r6Xefio<i, ev ^ /caTaKXTjrrOei'i 6 Sij/j-o^ ev 
Tw aa-rei xal crvveOicrdel'i ev rait ffrpareiai^ p.ia'doipopelp, t^ 
fikv eKwv TO. Se aKtav -rrpoypeera irfv TToktreLiv Biotxelv avTO^. 
These passages well describe the change in the lives of a vast 
number of Athenian citizens. Instead of farmers desiring 
peace {invasion being their ruin), busy men and not given to 
regular attendance at public assemblies, they became ' resident 
voters,' whose time was divided between city loafing and 
military service abroad. Expecting easy victory and personal 
advantage from the Sicilian war, they gave their votes for it. 
Compare Aristoph birds 1367 tppovpet trrpaTevou p,t<T9o<^ap^v 
aavTov Tpe<f)e. 

Such was the class to whom I think Thucydidea refers in 
this place. The ftia-Botftopa of which he speaks is not wholly 

Itary : it would include for instance the fnaSov Bi/caa-riico^. 

84 I 5 diropolev av Kar^ X'^P'^ epr/p-a. 

I do not know of any passage earlier than this in which 
the south-eastern coast of Italy is spoken of in such terms as 
these. The words are notable, for, if we once bring it home 
to our minds that in an age when a number of Greek city 
states occupied the region Thucydides could still speak of 'desert 
places,' we shall get clearer and probably truer views of the 
country than are to be got from most historical manuals. I take 
it that the Italiot cities occupied the picked spots here and 
there, that their lands were tilled and their river- outfalls kept 
clear by slave labour, and that the rest of the coast was a 
dreary pestilential waste, much as it is now. We often hear 
of the greatness and splendour of these cities : we seldom hear 
of the parts between them. Therefore, I think commentators 
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might well call attention to such a passage as the present. 
The desolation of these coasts is no modern thing, Health has 
always been the difficult question : it is not a mere chance that 
Kroton and Taras, though much shrunken, still survive, while 
Metapontum has left only a ruined temple and Sjbaris nothing. 
For x^p'a eptifia compare i 52 § 2 (of Sybota), iv 3 §§ 2, 3 
(of Pylos). 



46. § 2 KoX TO) nev tiiKLa TTpoohe-xofiev^ ^v to, irapd twv 
'EyetTTaiaiv, rolv £e kripoiv koX dXoymrepa. 

Editors are far from agreed as to the force of ical aXoymTepa. 
Jowett's rendering 'to the two others their behaviour appeared 
even more incomprehensible than the defection of the Rhegians' 
[which has been referred to just before], is hardly admissible; 
for the point of difference between Nikias and his colleagues 
becomes less clear. Others render 'was even more unexpected 
[than it was expected by Nikias].' This seems to me very 
forced, for koI aXoya ' quite unaccountable ' would give as good 
sense or better, and the comparative appears otiose. Classen 
Bays it ' upset their calculations all the more [because they had 
believed the reports of the envoys].' That is, it was all the 
more unaccountable than it would have seemed to them had 
they like Nikias been incredulous from the first. This is 
surely a great deal to read into the comparative. Feeling the 
difficulty, van Herwerden proposed dXoydraTa, which Classen 
(rightly, I think,) rejects. 

I have wondered whether a simpler explanation may not 
meet the case better than any of these. Tbucydides is clearly 
giving Nikias credit for his wise forecast, and contrasting there- 
with the foolish credulity of his colleagues. May it not be 
cloaely akin to the common use of the comparative that we 
often express by 'somewhat,' implying a shght censure? 'Ni- 
kias was not surprised at the news from Segesta, but his two 
colleagues did find it somewhat disconcerting,' [which ought 
not to have been the case]. 

Compare 91 § 2 ^ixeXiwrac yap direiporepoi p.ev elaiv. op,o>^ 
8' &v -TrepiyevoivTo, 'the Sicilian Greeks are it is true some- 
what lacking in wavlike skill,' gently implying that tliey are 
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unwise not to have trained themselves better [cf 69 § 1, 72 
^ 2 — 4]. So VIII 84 § 2 d Se avBaSea-repov re 7i aweicpivaro 
lea'i riTreCktia-e, 'be gave them a roughish sort of answer and 
used threats,' that is, rougher thaii was exactly judicious just 
then. Such passages are of course common enough. 

It will I think he seen that I thus get the contrast between 
Nikias and his colleagues clearly. To him there was no ■jrapd- 
X070S, to them there was : and they had only their own folly to 
lank for it. 



57 § 3 irapd to Aecaxopioi' KoKovftevov. 

It has long been considered v^ry probable that -rrepl should 
he read here for irapa on account of the parallel passage in 
I 20. Now— such are the perils of emendation — it appears 
certain that in 'A^ iroXtTeia 18 § 3 the papyrus gives Trapd. 
At first sight this seems to shew that in adopting Trepi from 
one or more of the inferior Mss Hude was wrong. But in both 
passages of Thucydides the words seem to go with TreptTUj^oyTe? 
[l 20] 'KipieTVXov [vi 57], while in Aristotle -n-apa. to AeoKopetov 
may, and I fancy does, go with BiaKotrp.avin-a riju Trofiv^v. It 
seems to me therefore that the question ia still open, and the 
inferior MSS have given useful help in not a few passages. Maybe 
this is one. 

^B 62 § 2 irapaTfKeovre'i 8' iv nptarepS, rrjv %tKeXiav. 

■ Poppo points out that iv dpia~7epf needs to have 6;^;oi'T6? or 
\a^6vTe<; supplied with it, after the usage of Thucydides. So 
far well. But Classen (1876) goes on to say 'das kaum zu 
entbehren ist.' Surely this is too strong. For ia the passages 
cited the participle goes with a verb, and that verb no part of 
•TTapa-jTXetv. In III 106 § 1 with exmpovv, in VII 1 § 1 with 
ZtaKLvSvv€viTu>inv ecnrXeOa-ai., in VIII 101 § 1 with CTrXeoy. And 
in passages where the construction ia different we need no more 
than to supply a participle mentally, if that. Thus 11 100 § 4 
€5 Tr]v aXKT}U MaKeSoviau -irpovxtopei rr/P eu dpurrepa IleWijs 
Kal K.vppov [Ket/iej^i'], I 24 § 1 'EtrlBafipo'; eari TroXtt ev he^iS. 
iffTtKiovTi TOP 'loviov koXttop. Here it would be awkward to 
have e^ovrei or XM^ovret with the participle ■n-apa-rrXeovTet, 
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and to me it seems that irapaTrXeiv ev ripia-Tepa rrjo ^ixeXiav 
is a possible construction. At least I need further proof to 
induce me to believe otherwise. Surely the exovre^ or \a^6vTe<; 
can be mentally understood. In vil 1 § 1 it is to be supplied 
with iv apiarepa from the immediate context. 

[Classen has since (1881) altered his note. He now explains 
the absence of the participle on the ground that the writer is 
not here keeping in view, or denoting (bezeichnen), a remote 
end [of the voyage]. I cannot aee how his note helps matters ; 
80 I let the above stand, wishing to deal directly with the ques- 
tion of the construction.] 

62 § 3 Koi ev t^ •n'opdwKip aipova-iv "TitKapa woXtc-fj.a 
"ZiKaviKOV fJ.ev '&yeoTatow Be tro\e/j.tov. 

I do not find that editors explain the force of the fiev and 
Se here. Hykkara was a Sikan stronghold. Why should they 
attack the Sikans? with them Athens had apparently no quarrel. 
The enemy were Greek states, the Sikeliot majority, and at this 
end of the island Selious in particular. The force of the passage 
then is ' they took Hykkara, not a Greek state it is true, but 
one belonging to enemies of [their ally] Segesta.' 

Accoixling to Diodorus xiir 6 and the authorities of Athe- 
naeus xiit 54—5 Hykkara belonged to the Sikels (S.iKeXiKov). 
Plutarch Nikias 15 calls it simply ^ap^apiKov. But these 
accounts serve nothing to overthrow the words of Thucydides, 
where the good Mss [save C, giving ^iKavovy attest XiieaviKov. 
Thucydides distinguishes the Sicilian races more clearly than 
the later writers. 

In VI 2 ^ 2, 3, he tells us that the first immigration of 
which there was real knowledge was that of the Sikans, who 
in his time still dwelt in the western parts of the island. Next 
to them came the Elymi, whose cities are Eryx and Segesta. 
Thus they were neighbours of the Sikans, and hence it is not 
strange that we find them enemies. Now the Elymi were 
allied with the Phoenicians of Carthage [2 § 5], and it was the 
progress of Greek colonization that disturbed the Phoenician 
1 Id VI 94 g 3, where editors read SikeXui', ACEFM Lave ZmcAdi' and B 
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factories scattered about the coast of Sicily and drove them to 
a forced concentration in the West. We thus get the following 
relations 

Elymi enenaiea of Sikans, 

Phoenicians „ Greeks, 
it too much to infer that the Sikana were at least on friendly 
terms with (say) Selinus, and that this fact, learnt from the 
Segestans, was the real motive of the Athenian attack ? 



^t 62 I 4 (Ni/cia? he eiidvi ef "tKKapaiv errt '^iffTr)v irapa- 
BfrXeutra? koI ToXKa xp^/*aTtVos xaX "Kafiatv raKavra TpiaKovra 
irapriv e<; to aTpaTev/io). 

Classen makes a double operation, only part of which is 
directly expressed by Thucydides. He explains trapiji/ e? to 
aTpdrev/ia 'rejoined the main fleet.' That is, while the mass 
of the land force [? under Lamachus] marched back through the 
interior to Katana, Nikias did as follows. He (a) went with 
a detachment of the fleet to [the Segestau port and so up to] 
Segesta, (6) did Iftisinesa there and with his detachment re- 
joined the main fleet, (c) sailed hack with the whole to Katana. 
On this I remark that (a) no detachment is mentioned in 
the text, (b) the reference to the main fleet just preceding [at 
Be vtje^ ■KeptiTrKevaav to, dvSpd'rroha dfyoveTaij has its main 
point in the participle, as often: render 'the prisoners were 
put on board the ships and taken round by sea,' leaving the 
land force cnencumbered, (c) to a-rpaTevfia probably means the 
army as a whole [cf 74 § 1 to S' ev KaTavj/ mpdrevna t&v 
'Xdrjvaltov evXeviTev evBvv ettI Metnrrjv'riv co? TrpoSodjiao/Mei/riv, 
where surely the land forces would be on hoard], and (d) to get 
the sense he requires Classen has to read TrpoTrXeva-a^ for 
TrapaTrX£vcra<;, a conjecture which Hude does not even notice, 
I hold that, whether Nikias took the whole fleet with him 
■-to the Segestan port or not, -rraprfv eV to a-Tpdrev/Mi. most 
■naturally refers to the reunion of forces at Katana. And from 
what we know of Nikias I rather doubt his having trusted 
himself with a small squadron oif a coast held by suspected 
friends and certain enemies. If we look at the plan of cam- 
pugn attributed to him (47) he did not propose to return home 
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otherwise than TrapavXeiiaavTa^ to? 3XKa<t voXeis icaX eVtSet- 
fai'TOf fiev rriv Bvva.fj,iii tt)^ 'AOijvaitav iroXem? and ao forth. 
Would he have beon likely to employ a petty squadron at any 
part of the western coast to display the might of Athens ? 

The version of Holm ir p 24 is slightly different from that 
of Classen, hut my objections apply to it equally. 

62 § 4 Kal TavBpanroSa dfiriSoaav Koi iyivovro ef avraip 
etKOtri Kal eicarov roKavra. 

For d-rreSoffav of L, dintoOriffav Madvig, Stahl, Hude, drrri- 
hovTo Bekker, Classen, and others. It ia true that all explana- 
tions not givibg the sense of selling are unsatisfactory, and that 
we do not know that aTreharTav can hear this sense. We do 
however find xoteti' and ^ovXeveiv and I think other actives, 
where we should rather expect middles, in Thucydides. I hope 
he wrote dwehovTo here. I wish I had the robust faith in our 
means of knowledge to assure me that he did not write direBovav 
meaning 'sold.' It is easier and much pleasanter to be sure 
than to doubt. But I do doubt. 

Stahl in his new edition of Poppo now keeps dTreSoerav, 
comparing Eur Cycl 239. But is it clear that a-jroBwa-eLv tlA 
there means more than ' hand over ' ? 

62 § 6 Koi e? Tov? Twu XiKeXdip ^Vfifiaxout irepieirkevaav, 
trrpariap /teXeiSoyre? vifiiretv. 

The Sikels were no doubt mostly inland. But it ia a most 
arbitrary assumption to hold that they had no access to the 
coast. And irepihrXevirav surely includes short expeditions up 
country from points on the coast, if and where necessary. See 
the case of Nikias just above. It is true that Straho p 270, 
VI 2 § 4, says of ^dpffapoi in Sicily ovhiva he t^? ■jrapdKla^ 
eltop 01 "EWtji/es aTTTeaOai. If this be accurate [and Kale 
Akte is no exception. Freeman II 378 — 81, iii 158—9], it still 
doefl not shew that they were not accessible from the coast. 
In any case it only applies to the parts of the coast under 
Greek control. 

Surely it is quite unnecessary to rea^l xepteVe/^Trov with 
Classen or ■jrepUirefi'jfrav with Stahl and Hude. 
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^^^H^i ttXcio'toi', 

^^" Classen remarks that when Thucydides wants to express 
the notion 'draw away' or such like he usually says avarfeiv, 
not d'^etv. He cites i 109 § 2, III 36 § 1, vi 73. In the last of 
these passages the Syrakuaans ask the Spartans to carry on 
open war against the Athenians at home iva rj a-rro rtjv StKeXi'a? 
d'Tra/ya/yiacnv avTovv V---, 'SO as either to draw them away from 
Sicily or [atop their sending reinforcements thither],' So in 
the other two cases ; a force attacking point A is to be with- 
drawn, either by threatening point B, or effecting a diversion in 
some other way. Indeed our word ' divert ' comes nearest to 
d'jrdyeip in several shades of meaning. So il .59 § 4 dTrarfwyom 
TO opyt^o/iepov ttji 'yvm/ij)?, 65 | 1 Kal diro t&v ■n-apovTcov 
Seipoji/ d-jrdyeiv rrjji yvtlifiriv. So V 35 § 5 xal Toi/<; iirl ®pa.K7)it 
TTpaTiwTa^ dtrayar/etv, ' they had withdrawn them [home from 
the seat of war].' So often aTrdyeiv tt]v arparidv, ' to withdraw 
the army from the field of battle to their quarters.' 

But in the present passage the enemy are to be drawn away 
from their quaiters or base, Syracuse, to Kataua by a ruse. 
Here dyeiv is most natural and fits admirably with the follow- 
ing words. There is so far as I can see no reason whatever for 

^^^ detecting anything peculiar in the expression, or for adopting 

^^Hpnn Herwerden's conjecture d-jrayuv. 

^^^^K 64 § 1 eihoTK ovK &v ofioioi'i SvvTjdivTe'i [/cat] el ex t5>v vetSv 
^^^Blr/io? irapetTKevao'nevov'i eKffi0d^otev. 

^^H So Hude gives the text, and indeed I can see nothing to be 
ir_t done but either (a) to omit xal, which the Scholiast and Valla 
seem not to have read, or (6) to read \vTrr}$evT£<; for ^vvi)$evTe<t. 
The former plan is that of Reiske, the latter the ingenious 
^njecture of Classen. Perhaps Poppo's proposal [« fi from 
^aUib's si aut, instead oi kuI el] is also worth considering. 

But there is another trouble below. For ABEFM have 

uefitd^otev, aud this is added as a correction by the manus 

yunda in G. C and G have eK^i0d^ot.€v. Classen keeps the 

Kformer, pointing out that in V 98 rrZi/ Biicaiiav 'Koytav rip,a.<i 

\d<rame^ the same MSS give eK^idaavzev, which he accord- 
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ingly restores there also. He points out that the active form 
occurs in later writers, and cites Plutarch quaest conv iv 1 § 2 
(p 662 a). Add de mulier virt p 243 f, from Liddell and Scott. 
But in these places, as in Thuc v 98, there is an object either 
expressed or clearly understood. Not so in the present pass^e, 
if we read eieffid^oifv. With eiefft0a^oieu we clearly understand 
TO iTTparev^a, and surely this is right here, whatever may be 
thought of the other passage. 

Compare also Tbemistius or Tii 92 a o /iev etv ip-yov 
e^e^iaae ti}v opyijp, where the object is expressed. For the 
confusion in MRS see Thuc vii 60 § 2 where for ia^i^d^ome^ 
AEFM have ia-^id^ovTev. 



64) § 3 Kal el ffovXovTai eiceivoL iravSTifiel ev Vf'^P? PV'^V 
afia ep erri to ffTpaTevfia i\$eiv, avrol fiev airoicX^aeif to^? 
trapa a<f>i(rt Kal rat vav'i i/nrp'^aetu eKeivov: he pifSCw'i \_t6 
oTpaTev/io] Trpoa^aXovTai tqJ a-TavpilyfiaTi alprirreiv. 

For Tov^ the reading of 0, adopted by most modern editors, 
ABEFGM give aiiroii<i. Poppo remarks that in the passage of 
Diodorus [xiii 6] we find a^coi, and suggests that avroii'^ may 
he acorruption retaining a trace of o^i/w (or raJriW) tow?. This 
is ingenious, but I fancy that here as in several other passages 
the Lanrentian MS (C) has preserved the right reading. 

Bloomfield, Poppo, Classen (1876), bracket the second to 
oTpiiTevfia as an insertion derived from the first. I observe 
however that for (rravpcofiaTt below CG give crrpaTevfiaTi, and 
the Scholiast so corrects. Thus we see that the two words not 
only could be, but were, easily confused. Is it not therefore 
possible that to (rrdvpajfia may have been written just above, 
and corrupted into to ffTpdrevfia ? If this once happened, t^ 
a-Tavptifian would easily be added. 

But the passage will make sense as it stands, though it does 
run awkwardly, and how far any changes may bring us nearer 
to the words of Thucydides is very hard to guess. Classen 
(1881) now keeps to aTpaTevfia as opposed to Toiif -rrapd cnf)ia-i, 
rightly, I think. 

69 § 1 ol Be Xvpaicoaioi dirpoahoKTiToi fikp iv tsu Kaipio 
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TOiir^ ^vav a)<t 17&7 fiaxovfievoi. nal rtvei ai/TiSf iyyi/^ rrjt 
woXew? ovoTji leal atre\i)Xvdeaav. 

Here L give hreKr)\\j8e<Tav, which Classen tries to explain 
' had gone thither,' that is, to the city. But can this sense be 
got out of it? I doubt it, and so did Poppo, who in rejecting 
the reading adds 'sed requiritur verbum sonans abieravt vel 
ijigressi erant (urbem), noa aggressi erant' Some of D read 
tiireXtiXvdetrav, so did Valla, and Reiske, Bekker, Poppo, Hude, 
accept it. Rightly, I am convinced. The slip is very small, 
and the same doubt occurs elsewhere. In vii 26 § 2 we have 
e-TreiSr; ^vyKaTeXa0e to -xapiov, eVeTrXei itrl t^? KepKiipaf, 
according to ACEFGM. In B is eiri-n-apiirXei, ['nur aus 
Verachreibung,' says Classen]. Some of D give -rrapeirXet, 
which is accepted by Classen, Poppo, Hude, But their main 
reason seems to be that TrapaTrXelv is the usual compound in 
speaking of coasting voyages. Classen openly gives this 
reason. If so, what about vii 31 § 1 (referring back to 26 § 2) 

o Be ^ijp.oaOevrf'i tots aTrtyjrXewv eVi. t^s KepKvpa'i ? Here 

there is no variant to dTroirXicav, but instead of e-jrl ACEFGM 
give eV, surely a blundering correction if ever there was one. B 
has preserved ewL Now is not it much the simplest and most 
probable correction to read aTrewXet in vii 26 § 2 ? I have long 
thought so, and find that Reiske had forestalled the proposal. 
To what shifts we may be brought by reading trape-nXtt, may 
be seen by Classen's note on 31 § 1 ' vgl c 26, wo seine Fahrt 
ihrcm nachsten Cours gemass als irapairXelv bezeicbnet war.' 
Surely it is better to keep iweTrXei, and explain it how we may, 
than to argue round and round like this. 

If in VI 69 § 1 we are to supply mentally e5 T^f -ttoXiv, com- 
ijpore the parallel passage in 100 § 1 es t^c -TroXtv wrroKe^aip-q- 

■«?, where there is clearly the notion of having left their post. 

In in 89 § 2, where the Mss give eTreXdova-a, I cannot help 
preferring Madvig's a-jreXBavtra to the eTraveXBovira of Haack 
Poppo Classen and others, suggested by the words of the 
Scholiast. 

9 § 3 hreiTO. Se ev Trapepya xal d rt itXXo ^vyKaTampe^lra- 
tivott p^oii tfi/TOi! inraicovtreTat. 
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Such 18 the text of Arnold Poppo and others, and the only 
important MS vaiiant ia that ABF have avfKaTaaTe^afi.ivoi.^ 
[ — ofievoi E], which nobody ventures to accept. Emendation 
has set in with great severity in recent years, as a reference to 
Hude will ahew. But it all rests on the assumption that 
inraKova-eTai cannot be taken impersonally as a passive. Hence 
Poppo leans to reading vTraKovaQr/aeTai. Others take t6 
vir^Koov Twv ^vfiiiaxoii/ above as nominative to inraico^iT€Tat, 
and both ^v^Ka-raaTpe^afi-evoi^ and outow of the Athenians. 
But it is so very strange to find the notion of ' uniting to subdue' 
or 'helping to subdue' applied to them rather than to their 
allies that Hude again conjectures ^vyKaTacrTpe^dtievov. 
Which is not to be wondered at. Indeed I am convinced that 
it must refer to the allies, they helping the Athenians, So I 
think does ainoK 'they themselves,' marking tije excusable 
selfishness of their motive, and so better than o-^tVi.. Besides, 
vtraKovetv with genitive of the ruler is the regular construction, 
not rare in Thucydides. ¥ot paop compare ^taiorepov 85 § 2. 

Now is it BO certain that v-rraKOvireTai cannot mean ' their 
own subjection might be on easier terms,' that is ' to lighten 
their own yoke'? Is this not just one of the questions that no 
one but an Athenian of Thucydides' time could answer ? Read- 
ing the passage over and over again I feel more and more bow 
vastly better it is aa it stands in respect of rhythm than all the 
emendations save perhaps Eadham's and Hude's, who alone 
keep iitaieaiKTerai. The former is very clever — et rii aXXovv 
^vytaToaTpe^frdfitva^ paov avTO'; vwaKovaeTai. It has this 
great merit, that it has not ' makeshift' writ large all over it, as 
most of these efforts of the learned certainly have. But it is 
too bold to be admitted into a text until it turns up on a 
papyrus roll, as it may yet do. 

I prefer to keep the text as delivered in the Mas, to render 
inraKovueTai in the way supposed by many to be impossible, 
and to wait for the chance of further information turning up. 
Meanwhile, dogmatize who will. 

That these future forms are often used passively is well 
known. Such are il 87 § 11 TifJ.-^(TouTai [also Soph and 
Plato], IV 30 I 4 TJjpjjo-ovTot. tnep-qaetrSai, ^kdijfovTai, iroXe- 
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fj^irovrai, a.StKi]ffeaOai, are cited from other parts of Thucy- 
dides. Add Eurip Hipp 1460 and Monk'a note, Iph A 331, 
Ion 604, Plato republic p 361 e. These of course are not fully 
parallel to inraKova-erai, the active forin aKavffm not being in 
use. But the passage viii 43 § 2 ia worth comparing iu full 

[Xo70i;s hroioviTO ] ical -rrepl tou /iiXKovTOi iroXifiov, OTp 

TpoTtp apiiTra xal ^v/j,<j}op(i>TaTa dfuftoTepoM iroXefi^ireTat. 

89 § 2 rmv S' ^fLwv Trpayopaip rT}P irpo^evitai v/iav Kara ti 
eyKXTjpM atrevKOVTWv, avro^ iyw 

So read in L. That toJc B' ifi^ir, the correction of Haacke, 
is an improvement, seems pretty generally agreed rtan &j 
cfLwv (Reiske) is I think rightly rejected by Classen. The 
^/t(uf is awkward in itself, for he goes on /iov, ep,ov, p.01, fie, 
before getting to the plurals ia-fiev, rifilv, e7reiprap,e0a, 17/1615. 
These I presume refer to himself and his family. Compare 
^fiiv in Plato Polit 257 d. Still the plurals are not very far off, 
and the series of singulars is introduced by the emphatic avroi 
eyoa. 

I confess that I find i^fitov hard to defend, but I think too 
much stress is laid on its position, before ■7rpoy6vti]v and not 
after it. The genitive does sometimes proceda, as iii 22 § 7 
eie T^? avrfSu (^uXa*:^? etc, though I know of no passage so 
harsh as the present one. But if we put ^/itSv after ■rrpoyovcov 
we get an awkward sound, suggesting a false antithesis to 
vficSv. And so I cannot feel sure that we are on a sure footing 
when we condemn ^fi.t3v. It is justly suspected, but I do not 
see that we are justified in casting it out of the text. 

In VII 66 § 2 {dpyiiv T^c ^8ij p.eyl,aTt[v etc) Classen points 
out that in sense ^Bt/ affects KeicTt)p,evovv below, and goes on to 
suspect its genuineness. But here too we may reply that if 
transposed it comes next to vvv, which ia not so well. For 
casting it out he gives no good reason. 

96 § 2 i^ripT7)Tai yap to aXXo ■^mpiov xal /te'xp' i^5 •!r6Xeat<i 
eTTiKXice? re eori Kal i-TTitfiave'i irav eictii. 

The difficulties coimected with t^jJpTijTai I will not discuss, 
having nothing to add to what has already been said, I a 

lal 0/ Fhilolagy. vol. »xiv. 2 
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that the rise of the ground is in any case referred to, whether 
the correction e^prat be adopted or not. 

The last words have however given much trouble. OlaBsen 
takes them to mean that the whole interior of the city is visible 
from Epipolae ; and I am told that an eminent English scholar 
agrees with him. But this makes eVwXti'e? and e-n-i^ayh refer 
to two different things, which seems to me impossible. Poppo 
follows Portua' introrsus patens ' nach innen hin sichtbar,' re- 
marking that there is here as often a change in the point of 
view. As I understand him, Epipolae is exposed to vievr 
inwards; that is, to the eye of one who from within the city 
looks outwards. He compares vn 19 § 2 cTTM^am /J'^XP'- t^5 
'A&rjvaitov •jroXecaf, said of Dekeleia. This refers iirt^avk^ to 
Epipolae, and gives the general drift of sense rightly, I think : 
but I can hardly follow him in the very awkward change of 
standpoint to which he resorts in order to explain eio-m. How 
then are we to get the general sense required without virtually 
making e(<r(i> = etrtoSev or ef a, which we can hardly admit ? 

I have wondered whether by eio-o) Thucydides may here have 
meant ' looking inward,' that is, into or towards the country 
from the town. That the word does sometimes come very near 
to such a sense can hardly be denied. In ii 100 § 5, speaking 
of the Tbracians invading Macedonia, he says ea-m Be tovtup it 
r^K BoTTtaiav xal Uiepiair oiiK dtftlicovTo, that is they did not 
penetrate further into the country than the parts mentioned 
just before. In iv 109 § 2, speaking of Brasidas' expedition 
into T^:! 'A«T^i' KaXovfieirijv, he says effri Be (ztto to£) ^atrtkemt 
Biopvyfiaroi earn Trpovj^ovaa, xal 6 "A^w? avrfj'i opo'; {'■\lrTjXov 
TeXevra e? to Alyalov TreXaryof. 'This is a foreland running 
back from the canal of Xerxes ; Mount Athoa at its point abuts 
on the Aegean sea' That is, if you stand by the canal and look 
up the country [inward], you are looking at the land called 
Akte. Of course if you looked ^crw in the other direction you 
would have Macedonia before you. In considering this inter- 
pretation it is well to refer to ev inevw Ufffiai in IV 113 § 2, 
VI 97 § 1. The peninsula is ' within ' or cut off by a narrow 
neck, and hence, when regarded from the neck, it is ea-a>. This 
is what I try to express by 'back.' The pashage in Herodotus 
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referring to the same peninsula vii 22 is notable. He says eV 
he T^ iadfLat tovt^, es rov TeXevra o "Admi, Stmj ttoXk 'EXX&i 

ot«i)Tac at 8e ivro'; %dvi)^ etrat Se tou 'A6a} oiKTjf/.ivai elo'l 

atSe. Here he calls the whole peninsula Athos (not Akte), and 
measures from the point to the low neck in which it ends. 
Then, still looking from the point, he speaks of the cities on 
the near side (ivro';) of Sane and inwards or up country (eo-w) 
from Athos the mountain-cape. The passages in the two writers 
are worth comparing in full. 

I submit that my suggestion derives- some support from 
these citations, and that it is tenable. If ao, we get Poppo's 

■ 104 § 2 KOi ap^aerQeit vk ave^LQv Kara rov Tepivaiov kSXitov, 
fis eKtrvfl ravrji fteyai; Kara Qopkav eo"nj«fo?, dirot^perai ii to 
ireXajo^. 

The objection to the traditional text, that the Terinaean 
gulf is on the wrong aide of Italy and that xara ia impossible 
in the sense forced upon it, is generally deemed fatal. Hence 
Poppo proposes Tapatnlvov, which (as Classen remarks) does 
not suit the course of the narrative, Gylippus being already 
well past the Tarantine gulf Goller Classen and Hude would 
strike out Kara. . .KoXirov aa an interpolation, and so be rid of 
the trouble, at the same time bringing St nearer to avefiov. 
This is very pretty and ingenious : but are we so well informed 
as to the geographical language of Greek writers that we can 
venture on so bold a step ? 

Livy gives no rule or standard for Thucydides. But we 
may gather from him something as to possible looseness of 
language in days before accurate maps and charts. In xxiv 13 
I 5 Hannibal ia considering Tarentum, from which be had just 
received friendly proposals. He is at the time near Puteoli. 

Livy says urbem esse videbat in Macedoidam opportv/ne 

veraaTn,, regemque Phitippum kunc portrnn, si transiret in Italiam, 
Brundiaiwn Momani haberent, petiturvm. Here a place that 
looks right away from Macedonia is spoken of as looking towards 
it, simply because it would to Hannibal be the port nearest to 
Macedonia that he had any chance of getting. I am not to 

2—2 
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blame the looseness of the language : the naeaning is clear 
enough. But it stira in me a lurking doubt lest in correcting 
the MS reading here we may he correcting Tbucydidea himaelf. 

I may also point out that, while Italy is really narrow 
between the Terinaean and Skyllacian gulfs, this narrowness 
waa perhaps even exaggerated by some ancient writers. Strabo 
(writing after Antiochus of Syracuse, whose work was probably 
used by Thucydides) speaks in vi 1 § 4 [p 265] of it as o la-0fi6<t, 
and Pliny nat hist in § 95 (which see) even tells ua that the 
elder Dionysiua had a scheme for cutting through the isthmus 
and adding the island thus formed to his Sicilian empire. 

There is just enough in these considerations to make me 
feel doubtful of the safety of the proposal of GoUer and others, 
wise though it may seem at first sight. And so I deprecate a 
dogmatism which may possibly be premature, 

VII 30 § 2 Kai airoKT€lvQuaiv arirwv iv Ty ea-^daei tows 
TrXeto-TOUT ome eTria-rafiivovi velv rmv re ev rolt TrXoioK, c&s 
kmpaiv rh, ev Trj 7^, optLuravTiitv e^(o To^evfiaToi to, •kKoio. 

So some of D, Valla, Duker, and modern editors. Bekker 
kept the old reading tov ^ev^fiaTot- The latter is found in L 
\tou ^eii/iOTo? B, TOV ^evy/iaro^ AOEF, tov .evfuiTOi G with a 
letter erased]. 

If the statue of Diitrephes, ;^;o\«o35 dvBpihv oiaroZi /Se^ij- 
fievoi, spoken of by Pausauiaa i 23 § 3 as in the Acropolis, 
referred to this affair, we may suppose that the commander was 
killed or severely wounded by arrows, and Tofeil/iaros seems 
very natural. But Thucydides, who so often mentions the 
wounding or kihing of otEcera (as here below of the Theban 
Skirphoudas), gives not a word to this effect. And Pausanias, 
writing of Diitrephes as the hero of Mykaleesus, and being 
acquainted with the work of Thucydides [vi 19 § 5], does not 
help us. For he adds below [§ 4] too-ovtov /msv irapea-Trj p,oi 
Bavfta « T^v eiKova tov AtiTpe^oi'?, ort oiaroU e^e^XtjTO, 
"EWTftTn/ OTL fir/ KpTirrlv ovk eTTi^copLov ov To^eveiv. If there 
had been a tradition that Diitrephes was severely wounded 
with arrows in the affair (a story such as that of Scaeva in 
Lucan), it seems at least to have been lost in the time of 
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Paiisaoiiaa. Classen admits thai the bow and arrow were not 
the usual Boeotian weapons. Perhaps then we had better be 
careful about correcting the best manuscripts of Thucydides. 

Is it possible that tov ^evyfiaTo<; may mean ' the pontoon ' ? 
We know ^evyvvvai and ^evy/ia as regularly used of floating 
bridges. In Polybius in 46 the word is used of the great 
rafts or floating bridges used for ferrying the elephants across 
the Rhone, and in Plut Marcell 14 — 15 of the ships joined 
together to form the base of the Sarabuca. The TrXala in 
which these sav^es reached the Boeotian coast were left 
moored [wpfietj, probably each with an anchor down, in the 
Euripus. Now, how would one arrange for the speedy and 
orderly disembarking and reembarking 1300 men ? Surely 
by laying out a gangway for them to march along to the 
shore. But the moment of their return would be quite un- 
certain. Therefore the gangway must be left in position, 
for it would be too late possibly to construct it anew when 
you saw them coming back belter skelter with an enemy at 
their heels. And if there was to be a gangway, there would be 
no easier way of making it than by laying planks across one or 
more boats. Then the TrXout could come alongside in deep 
water and discharge their men without confusion. And, if (as 
was the case) you had to conduct the reembarkation under an 
enemy's attack, you could slip off the moment you got the men 
on board and leave the gangway. 

It may be said, this is just what the skippers did not do. 
Yes, and hence the mess. It must however be remembered 
that Diitrephes landed with the Thracians, and there may very 
vfell have been no one on board with authority and nerve 
enough to deal with the flurry of the moment. Fear would 
lead them to move the ships out of reach of the pontoon, lest 
the enemy might follow the Thracians on board. 

It may be said again, that I am not allowing for the habit 
of beaching ships and for the use of oars. But these vessels 
« "Were irXota, vesseb of freight, more like oXitaSev than rpi'^pet^. 
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48 § 3 Kal yap oil tous avroii^ •^^lelffBai re Trep't tr^ 
WP Koi TO TrpdyfiaTa &a-irep Koi avTol opwvra'! ital i 
(JtWuf emrifi'^aei arcovfTavTai yvwa-nrdai. 
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Kriiger would read aurov for avrav<; here, which does not 
seem to me to fit in with the latter part of the sentence. 
Bekker and others throw out ariToiv, which relieves the com- 
plexity of the thought a little. But outoiv Btauds in the MSs, 
and who was likely to have added it wilfully ? I prefer to try 
to explain the traditional text. I extract from it the following 
propositions 

1. In this council of war we are (a) voting on our own 
case (6) possessed of personal knowledge, not swayed by second- 
hand calumny, as to the true position of affairs, 

2. At home all this will be reversed ; the Assembly will 
be (ra) voting on our case (6) swayed by second-hand calumny, 
not guided by personal knowledge, in estimating the position 
of a 

In other words, we are here representing the army in the 
field and deciding on our own fate with first-hand knowledge : 
at Athens the Assembly, representing the whole state [disap- 
pointed and angry], will be a court which, with second-hand 
knowledge only, will judge us, not itself. 

In my view ov Tov-i aOrov^ marks the difference of the two 
judging bodies, -n-epl a^mv avrmv the difference in the relation 
of the judging and the judged in the two cases, and wairep Koi 
\ the difference between the two judging bodies in respect 
of the means of forming a sound judgment on the question. 

Thus I analyse the sentence 
ov Toi)s (a) ■jrr](Piei(rdat irepl a^iSv avraiv [^ij^t^o/tei'oi'?] 
oi/Tot/? {&<7irep xal aural [i^ij^toijj'Tot]) 



(6) yvmaeffdai ra Trpdy/j.aTa [oi|f( 
(axytrep xal aurt 



I Kai avK aKorj yi- 

fVfoaxovTa'i] 
•I [yiyv(OffKov<rt]). 



61 § 1 o fj.ev aiyooi/ 6 fieWeov ofioirov KOivm &Traffiv earat, 

•jrepi T€ amTTipias Koi •rraTpiha'; eKaffTott ov^ fjtraov t] Tot? 

Here Stahl would strike out eKaoTOK ■TroXe/iioi,'; aa a 

i on the ofiouoi; a-jrauiv above, and Classen follows him. 
Hude after van Herwerden keeps e«ai7T0i? and throws out the 
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rest. The most serious objection seems to be that of Classen 
who Bays that in a speech, aildreased to an Athenian army it ia 
quite out of place to refer to their being on an equality with 
the enemy in respect of danger. But why ? When Nikias is 
addressing hia men before the first battle, when all looked well 
for their cause, Thucydidea vi 68 § 3 makes him refer to the 
probable exhortations of the enemy. They, he says, will will 
on their men to fight -Tvepi varpiSos, but I call on you to fight 
in a land which is not your own country (ovk ev TrarpiZC), a 
land from which you will not find it easy to retreat if you do 
not win the day. Surely the general who could suggest the 
risks of failure at such a moment, when contrasting their own 
feelings with those of the enemy, is only true to himself in the 
traditional text of the present passage. 

The exoo-TOK, I take it, goes with iraTpLho^ alone. No such 
addition gives any particular force to crtoTi}pUt<;. But with 
TTOTptSos it comes in as an afterthought, suggested by the 
motley composition of Nikiaa' armament. Reference to VI 
68 g 2, 69 § 3, and the contents of VII 63—4, will I think 
abundantly support this view. 

I believe therefore that the text is perfectly sound, and that 
Ty and TTou in the nest sentence catch up the point of eieaaroK 
in this. 



^^^L 67 § 4 ^9 mrovoiav KadeaT^Ka^riv, ov •7rapaaKEvr}<; irio'Tei 
J, /mXXoi' ^ TVj(i}^ dwoKteSuvevaei. outus oirw? Buvavrai, tv f\ 
^LaiTap,evai, eKirKevuaaiv..., 

Duker's emendation d-TroKipSwevaai is accepted by Classen 
and Hude, Whether wisely, I doubt. It is true that oStojs 
oTTto? SiiuavTai goes more conveniently with the verb, but that 
Thucydides could not have put it after the substantive is to me 
far from certain : indeed I conceive it to be quite possible. 

And to me Tiip^i^s diraitii'Bvi'fva-ei seems a most powerful 
and Thucydidean antithesis to irapaaxevij^ iria-T€i. ' Not trust- 
ing in their armament — that is not what ails them — but ready 
to hazard their luck any way they can.' Is not this a lifelike 
picture of desperate men ? 

True, dwoKn/BvvEvo'K is a very rare word, perhaps unique. 
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But Thucydides, if not rewritten, supplies many, particularly of 
these verbal substaotives. Ou some of them the critic lays a 
heavy hand ; as flapo-ijiri? in vii 40 § 1, intelligible though it 
be. &MiTo\iiiTia-K VII 42 § 5 is another, and indeed they 
abound, I hold that wo ought not to throw them out without 
very good i-easona, which in the present case I do not find. 

If however we do adopt awoKLvtwaia'ai, here, tw;^s will 
have to depend on irunei. Classen then renders ' relying 
rather on fortune than on their forces.' Now I admit that such 
an antithesis is possible, though hardly a strong one in this 
particular context. For why should they rely rather on 
fortune ? For some time past the luck had gone against them. 
And just below the speaker adds m? twv ye •TrapovToii' ovk av 
-rrpa^airre^ X^^pop. Surely such luck as this is more naturally 
attached to the word of hazard than to that of confidence. I 
would then render, not 'das Gliick' with Claasen, but 'their 
luck ■ and refer to the words below, 68 § 1 Tvyt]" dvBpav eavrrju 
irapaBeBtDKViav TroXefiioiTarajii, as an illustration. Then, if riJvijs 
is to go with Triarei, I should take (jmKXov not with ^ but as 
expressing the difference between a frantic despair and a con- 
fidence however grounded. ' They are come to such a pitch of 
desperation, having lost confidence in both their armament and 
their fortune, that they are bent to risk theii- all any way they 
can,' But I think this much worse than the meaning I get out 
of the traditional text 

71 § 2 Koi Sid rh avw/ioXov icaX kBiotO t^w eiro>frip t^? 

It can do no harm to add one more to the long list of con- 
jectures that have been hazarded on this well-known passage, 
in which it is generally admitted that there is some defect. 
Hude, who collects the conjectures, himself suggests Siori for 
Bia rd, but is content with marking a lacuna after 81^ t6 in hia 
text. 

If we are to attempt to heal the passage, we must surely 
try to make it harmonize with the context I can best indicate 
how I keep this object in view by translating the passage with 
context 
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' For, as the Athenians had their very all staked upon their 
ships, their anxiety about the issue was beyond compare, amd 
for two reasons. The fortune of the battle on the water vjos 
varying, and their prospect of it had unavoidably to be gained 
jro-ni the shore. For, as their view of it was a near one and 
they did not all regard the same part of it at the same moment,' 
[they were elated or depressed according to the nature of what 
they saw]. 

Thus leal ical will aet forth the two circumstances that 

placed the Athenian spectators of this particular battle in a 
position of peculiar distress. The distinction between the two 
is maintained aod expanded in the following sentence. The 
difficulty is that the first xal seems also to answer the re in ore 
(fio^av... etc preceding. But of this I am not sure. 

78 § 2 T^ 8e i^mpei ev "rrXaitrl^ TeTwyfievoi/, Trparov fikp 
■fffoviievov TO tiiKiov, e(f>€'!r6fj,eiiov Se to ATj/ioff^evouv tovi S^ 
a-Keuotfiopovi Kal rov irKelinav 6-}(Kov evTw el^ov oi oTrXiTai. 

The word aTparcv/j.a, to which this refers, has just preceded. 
To me it seems as clear as daylight that from the start the 
army marched in two separate divisions. And so Poppo and 
Holm [II p 63] take it. Later on (81 § 3) we find them as ri 
^t-iv Niiciov a-rpdrevfia to Se A'r}fio<r6ii'0ui. Freeman how- 
ever [in p 373] says ' They marched in the shape of a hollow 

oblong Nikias led the van. while Demosthenes commanded 

the rear.' The difficulties connected with this supposition are 
manifest, and he is soon driven [p 381] to speak of ' the original 
square ' and ' the division of Demosthenes.' The great historian 
was clearly led into what 1 regard as sad confusion by his un- 
favourable view of textual criticism (in preface). He saya ' the 
text, as we have it, ia our evidence' and so forth. But it 
escaped him that ' the text as we have it ' does not give irXauri^ 
at all, but SiirXaa-iq). The former word has been ' restored ' by 
editors from the Vatican MS (E) only. I believe that the scribe 
who wrote that ms was a more learned copybt than the writers 
of the other MSS of the best class : many indications seem to 
point that way, as a study of the various readings in Hude will 
show. He, like editors, would prefer what he seemed to under- 
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etaod to ttiat which he thought unintelligible. But such read- 
ings need strict exBuiinatiou. This able scribe often preserves 
what is miBsed by others ; thus here we owe to him the words 
trpwrov fiev ■fjyovfJ.evov, surely genuine. 

But wherever I find the expreaaion ev 7rXato-(^ it meaos 
'in a hollow rectangular formation,' not in two auch formations. 
I need only refer to Thuc VI (37 g 1, Xen anab":!! 4 g 19—22, 
Arrian iv 5 § (i. The last two passages deal with a irXaimov 
laoTrXevpov, and that in Xenophon is I believe the locus classicus 
on the subject. The formation was only it seems resorted to 
in great straits, auch as a retreat, and it did not answer its 
purpose on broken ground. 

The account of Diodorus (xiii 18) is, as might be expected, a 
most unsatisfactory one. He says ol Se rmv 'Adijvatav cnpaTt)- 
yol SieXofiefOt toi)? (TrpaTirera^ eli Siio fiepr/, Kal ra fiev ffxevo' 
tpopa Kal Tov<i appiaaTOVi eit fiiaov Xa^ovTe^, tou? Be hvvafievovi 
fiajfeaffai -rrpoi^yeXiTOai fcal oupayelv Ta^anTS'i, Trpo-i/eaav eVi 
K.aTav7)^, lav fiev AtnionSevou'i aiv tk Nikdou KaSfiyov/ievcoi'. 
Thus we get the fighting men divided, the non-combatants in 
one mass. No protection for the flanks of the latter is hinted 
at, which, when we read in Thucydides of the constant flank 
attacks of the enemy's dartmen and horse, is inconceivable. 
The army is not really divided at all : there is a vanguard and 
a rearguard, of course. And Diodorus dismisses the whole 
story of the retreat in about 20 lines of a Teubner text, 

Haacke then was right in refusing to defend SiTrXao-t'p in 
Thucydides by the Bvo fiepr^ of Diodorus. He remarked how- 
ever that the division of the army is implied in the passage of 
Thucydides, On which Poppo observes utrumque igitwr agmea 
ttXo tcnov fecit. 

If kv Si-jrkaiTiip cannot mean 'in a double formation,' — and 
I doubt it very much — is it possible that a rare and unfamiliar 
word may have misled copyists, and that Thucydides may have 
written eV StirXaKri^ = ' in a formation of two hollow rect- 
angles ' ? That this is what the formation was, I have no doubt. 
We thus get clearly expressed in the sentence (a) the army 
spoken of as a whole but (i) broken up into two distinct parts. 
One must feel timid in making a suggestion like this. But I 
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find in Liddell and Scott SlSpaxfJ'Ov, S^eSptoy, ildvpaovy Si/cpq,vov, 
hlifKeOpovy hhrvXovy and so forth: mostly on the authority of 
late writers, it is true. A friend also informs me that SioraSvov 
is given in Etym Magn p 170, and, if the text be sound, Scira- 
\aM-Ti,alov in Geopon ix 10. But there are many words in 
Thucydides for which we have no other authority till much 
later. And these words do not seem to have a specially late 
flavour, while they do seem to give that combination of the 
two notions of unity and duality which our present passage 
requires. 

W E HEITLAND. 
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A OEEAT deal has been talked lately about the difference 
between the manners and customs of Homeric heroes and of 
the lonians. The former, as the Constable of France says of 
the English — "give them great meals of beef and iron and 
steel, they will eat like wolves and fight like devils." The 
latter preferred fish, were not nearly so much given to fighting, 
followed after merchandise and the sea. And critics go on to 
say that it is beyond nature that Ionian poets should have kept 
up an archaic state of things in their poems ; they would have 
made anachronisms; Attic tragedy for instance is full of ana- 
chronisms. 

Now before coming to my main subject 1 should like to 
make some preliminary observations on this, Homer could not 
get on without anachronisms, you say. And why not ? It 
would require no very great skill in a poet to continue the 
tradition of the so-called " Achaean " way of life, when he him- 
self lived under the Ionian regime. A man would need to be 
ingenious indeed to compose an Iliad without fighting, and for 
butcher's meat Aristarchus truly observed that the poet knows 
boiled meat though the heroes only eat roast, so that it seems 
that Homer did consciously archaise in this. In truth there 
are two assumptions underlying all this ; the first that Homer 
was after all something of a fool and could not do what has 
been done by a score of people since without much thought or 
trouble, that he could not paint an ancient state of society well 
enough to deceive people like ourselves who know nothing 
about it except what he chooses to tell us, and the second that 
we do know so much about it that we are in a position to say 
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there are no anachroniama. Good heavens, how do we know 
that there are not dozens of them ? Suppose that what we had 
instead of the Iliad and Odyssey were the tragedies of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, that we knew nothing ahout their authorship or 
their date or the society in which they were composed except 
what we could gather from the works themselves, but that 
they stood out like mountain peaks oXai atr aKKwv, just as the 
two epics do now; — well, we should look at them and say in 
our wisdom : " The heroes knew the palaestra, they knew the 
Olympian games, they knew this and that and the other ; we 
find no anachronisms here." No more we should, but they 
would be there for all that, and we could not find them out by 
rooting in ten thousand bee-hive tombs. Or we might apply 
that other argument to tragedy and say: "The position of 
women here is not that of Attic life, therefore these poems 
were not composed at Athens. The heroes fight at Troy for 
ten years without any communication with Greece, which is 
absurd in the £^e of Pericles; therefore these poems must be 
much older than that time." And one might spin out a long 
proof in this way with great profit, and it would be hailed as a 
great discovery and he put in the history books. 

Now suppose one wants to know under what conditions an 
epic was composed, from what part of it is he likeliest to get 
B. hint? The scientific procedure is clearly to go to what we 
do know about and argue from that to the unknown, and as 
the epic every Englishman knows best is Paradise Lost let us 
see what can be made of that. It is clear enough then that 
Milton knew nothing accurate or exact about Hell and Heaven, 
Chaos and Limbo, nor yet about the mount of Paradise. Nor 
bad he any personal acquaintance with the characters of the 
poem, or the state of society in which they lived. We should 
hardly do well to assume that Milton's contemporaries were 
vegetarians and wore no clothes. No, the parts of the poem 
which do really coiTespond to the world in which Milton lived 
are the similes, and certain personal passages such as the two 
glorious preludes to the third and ninth hooka. As there are 
no personal allusions to the poet's self in Homer, we will 
mhne ourselves to the similes. A groat many even of these. 
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I admit at once, are not directly in touch with the poet ; some 
are also only copied, but then ao may some of Homer's be. 
The fleet that stems nightly towards the pole from Temate or 
Tidore does not represent Milton's own experience, though it 
might represent that of Camoena ; the simile of the aborigines 
discovered by Columbus ia far from the poet's actual world, but 
how much nearer does it bring it to us than Adam and Eve do ! 
But what -a quantity we hear about Milton's own environ- 
ment, and his own times ! Vallombrosa he had seen and 
Galileo ; that " populous city Where stenches foul and sewera 
annoy the air" is surely London, the London of Macaulay'a 
introduction to his history. Pioneers going before an army, the 
mast of some great aminiral, the bees, the labourer returning 
at eve by the marish — I quote from memory and at random, 
but any one who pleases can pursue the subject further — these 
things clearly shew ns more of the Miltonic civilization than 
can be got from all the rest of the epic put together. 

I am far from saying that this applies with exactly equal 
cogency to Homer. He was desciibing a state of things nothing 
like 80 remote aa Milton was. But still it seems probable that 
the similes will throw more light upon his circumstances than 
anything else will do. And his similes cannot well be so 
remote from him as Milton's similes are from Milton ; he cannot 
draw them from Pharaoh and the Red Sea, from very ancient 
times or very distant latitudes ; he must have taken them from 
what was ready to his hand, though he also does draw similes 
from what he certainly had no personal experience of, from 
mythology. Still on the whole we may confidently say that 
his similes are in more direct relation to him than Milton's 
were to Milton, and so may be more safely quoted for his actual 
experience. 

Long ago Aristarchus shrewdly observed the use of the 
trumpet, of boiled meat and of riding horses in similes, as 
differing from the heroic habit. Robert Wood elicited from a 
simile (I 5) the conclusion that the poet composed on the coast 
of Asia Minor, a conclusion which though disputed by some 
seems to me to hold good, for no man in liis senses would speak 
of the north-west wind from Thrace heaping up the s 
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on the shore unless he meant the ahore of Asia Minor. And 
the only conclusive proof of the date of Quintus Smymaeus that 
can be drawn from the matter of his poem, cornea from a simile 
(vi. 532). 

Similes of the Odyssey. It is hardly necessary to refer to 
B 45, 17 84, to prove that the poet was acquainted with the 
brilliance of the sun and moon, and in general I shall content 
myself with those similes which seem of some importance. 
Though the lion cuts a poor figure in the Odyssey as compared 
with the Iliad, he still lias his share ; he catches fawns left in 
his lair (S 335 = p 126), he fiepfirjpL^^i. among the hunters (S 791), 
goes forth to prey in bad weather {^ 130). Polyphemus eats 
" like a mountain lion " (i 292), Odysseus is smeared with blood 
like a lion after feeding {j( 402). Cattle are prominent ; there 
is the charming simile «f the calves greeting their mothers 
returning from pasture (« 410), the bull feeding in a meadow 
(1^ 43), the kine driven by the gadfly (j^ 299), Agamemnon is 
killed like ^oCs eVi tparvji (\ 411). The last is the only 
mention of beef for food in a simile ; along with it go the swine 
killed for a great feaat in the house of a rich man (X 413). 
But if little is said of meat, we hear plenty about fish. The 
Laestiygons apear men like fish (« 124), a man fishes with a rod 
and ground-bait (^ 251), fish are drawn ashore in a net (jj; 384), 
Then there is the cuttle-fish dragged out from the rock (e 432), 
and the diver (/j, 413) who probably dives for sheil-fish to judge 
from n 747. Thus there are five distinct ways of getting fish 
of some sort, and fish appears to be a far more important article 
of food than meat. 

Again, in the picture of an ideally happy community, the 
earth bears com, trees are heavy with fruit, flocks bring forth 
without fail, and the sea giveth fish. Quite an Aristophanic 
picture (t 111 — 113). Then we hear of Kix^ai and ireKeiat 
caught in a snare {^ 468), onions (t 233), and a haggis (v 25). 
All this is juat the very fare so familiar in Attic comedy. 

If there is anything in my contention about the value of 
similes, the poet of the Odyssey fed like an Ionian, not like a 
Homeric hero. All this fishing suggests that we should go on 
to the sea and ships. The raft of Odysseus is as big as the 
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hull of a merchant vessel (e 249). there is the mast i^Tjof efe(*ro- 
ahpoto (( 322), men bore a hole in ship timber by an elaborate 
process (( 384), Odyaaeua seta up the axes hpv6')(QV'i tii? (t 574), 
lastly shipwrecked sailors escape to land iu perhaps the moat 
vivid simile of the whole great epic of the sea (i/r 233). But 
of war there is only one mention, the sack of a city and the 
woman carried into captivity {Q 523). There is the lid on the 
quiver of t 314, but it does not appear whether this ia connected 
with war or fowling or what. The king who appears once in a 
simile (t 109) judges with righteous judgnient, but does not 
hanker after war ; he is another Alcinous. This king is not by 
any means necessarily an anachronism or archaism ; the Ionian 
colonies may well enough have been still governed by kings in 
Homer's time, and a king would be just the man to encour^e 
epic poetry ; if there were only one or two of them left, it would 
be to their courts that the minstrel would resort. Anyhow iAts 
king is not in a simile of Homer's own, but in one which is in 
the mouth of Odysseus. 

Other arts besides that of the dockyard are the dipping of 
iron (t 391), stretching string on lyre {^ 406), and metal work 
in gold and silver (t/t 159); of these the first looks like another 
anachroniam. Ploughing is spoken of with a yoke of mules 
{d 124) or oxen {v 31). Riding on horseback (e 371), and the 
four-horse chariot on the plain {v 81), are both anachronisms 
(see Leaf on <& 185, A 699). No other simile throws any light 
on civilization, unless it be the man who judges all day the 
quan'els BtKa^o/xivaip al^i}Sv (ft. 439), and that other who keeps 
a seed of fire in the wild (e 488). 

One can see now pretty well what manner of life it was with 
which the poet of the Odyssey was probably most familiar. A 
people practising the arts of peace, agricultural and seafaring, 
keeping flocks and herds, living on much the same food as the 
Athenians did later, troubled more by wild beasts than waPj 
such is the picture presented to us by the safest authority to 
which we can appeal 

And where did they live ? Nothing very definite can be 
got out of the similes to answer this question. Still one may 
gather that it was probably in a plain country by the sea with 
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moantaina near at hand. The four-horae chariot naturally is 
in a plain for it would not go anywhere else, but then there is 
the thistle-down in a plain (e 328), and what distinctly gives 
this impression is the simile of the aiyvTrwl of j(^ 302, ef op4o>v 
eKdovTeii eV opvideuai — ' toI fiev r ev TreSi'^j vi<j>ea •Knorraovrrai 
Xevrai. Then the \iiiiv opeairpo^o'i of £" 130 seems to be 
coming down probably to attack the kine. The epithet opeerl- 
TpoiffOf here and in i 292, together with the scenery of B 335 = 
p 126, suggests that the lion had been by this time driven up 
into the mountains. The splendid likening of the Cyclops pirp 
vXijevTi ir\fri]\a)t/ opecov, 5 t€ ^aiverai otov air a^CKtov, which 
beats Wordsworth on his own ground, conveying by some 
mysterious touch a sense of awful grandeur, strikes me as the 
phrase of a dweller in a plain, looking at the mountains from 
aome little distance. Upon these mountains the snow is shed 
hy the north-west wind (Ze(l>vpQ^, r 206) ; docs this point to 
Asia Minor ? 

There is a peculiar group of mythoJogical similes, Artemis 
bunting on the mountains, Taygetus or Erymanthus {^ 102), 
Cytherea anointing herself when she enters the dance of the 
Charites (a 193), the nightingale, daughter of Pandareus, 
wailing over her son Itylus, whom she slew, the son of Zethus 
(t 518), and a very long and elaborate simile about the 
daughters of Pandareus, the harpies, Hera, Artemis, Athena 
and Aphrodite (v 6G). Not unlike these is the comparison of 
Nausieaa to a palm tree at Delos (f 162). It would clearly 
be absurd to draw any inferences from them ; they are like 
Milton's Pharaoh and Columbus. What is remarkable about 
them is the advance they shew upon the Iliad ; the poet g 
further afield for illustrations. 

Similes of the Iliad. In the Odyasean region of the Iliad 
we find some of the same features as have been noted in the 
Odyssey. Fishing reappears in the celebrated simile of Cl 77 — 
82, and Euryalus leaps like a fish in "*" G92. We have the 
simile insisted on by Wood as proof that the poet was on the 
coast of Asia Minor (I 4). Agamemnon weeps like a spring 
flowing down a rock's face (I 14). His cares are like lightning 
before a storm (K 5). Dogs keep watch round a fold in fear of 

■JnuTnal of PhUolagy, vol. xxrv. 3 
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a wild beast bunted in the luouDtains (K 183), and Diomede 
and Odysseus pursue Doloo as two hounds a fawn or bare 
(K 360). Achilles weeps as a father for his son (* 222), Anti- 
locbus passes Menelaus iu the chariot race as far as a quoit- 
throw (^ 431), Menelaus is as near behind him as a cbariot 
wheel to the horse on a plain (^ 517). There is an obscure 
rimile about the dew on the ears of corn (^ 598). Wrestlers 
are like the rafters of a house (^ 712), implying a gable roof. 
The next is a woman ■mjviov i^iXKovira irapeK fiirov (^ 762), 
Polypoetes throws as far as a herdsman throws his crook among 
the kine (^ 845). Achilles is cruel as a lion attacking a flock 
(n 41). Priam appears before him as a man-slayer who seeks 
refuge with a great man in a strange land (£1 480). 

Thus the same peaceful and pastoral state of things is here 
again depicted. 

In the pre-Odyssean region we again find manifest tokens of 
Asia Minor. The birds in the Asian meadow by Cayster are the 
only instance of a simile absolutely localized (B 459), but the 
Icarian sea (B 144) is almost equally definite. Besides this the 
Burf is driven against the rocks by Notos (B 394), the wind 
which brings mist on the mountains (F 10) and clouds (A 306). 
If NoTos is the south-west wind, this denotes a coast looking on 
the whole westward rather than eastward. Still clearer are the 
indications given by Ziiftvpo^, the north-west wind. The goat- 
berd looking over the sea notices the storm coming up before 
Ze<^i/po! (A 275), it is Ze^y/so? that drives the waves upon the 
shore (A 422), and raises a 0pif on the sea when it first rises 
(H 63). Cp. A 305 — 7, a passage not conclusive by itsell 
Bopea? is substituted for 2le0o/)o? in 3 395. 

There is not a word to be found in the similes that suggests 
a view over the sea to the east, and so the coast of Anatolia ia 
more probable than any of the islands. 

The sea is perpetually recurring, and so are rivers, either 
running into one another (aa A 452) or into the sea (as A 495). 
A spring trickles down a rock (II 2), a passage perhaps present 
to the mind of the author of I 14. Ships also are common 
enough ; a ship is swamped by the waves in O 281 and again 
in O 624 ; a shipwright appears in O 410, ship timber is cut 
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with axes (F 60, N 389). Wood cutting is also mentioned in 
A 4.82 (for a chariot- wheel), N 178, U 482, 633. Thus of ehips 
we have five instances, but of war ? Hardly more than in the 
Odyssey I There is of course the aatoundingly magnificent 
passage concerning the city besieged upon an island, sending 
up a cloud and pillar of fire as signal for help, in S 207, the 
trumpet in the same passage, and a javelin thrown in war 
(n 591). But the javelin shews quaintly that the poet thought 
more of other things; the simile runs thus: "as a javelin 
thrown in a game ^e koL ev iroXefj.^"; the war is added as an 
afterthought with a sort of apologetic air as if to say : " I 
suppose I am expected to be martial, but 1 don't care 
about it." 

Still one can hardly read the Iliad and believe that the 
poet had no acquaintance with war. It was only natural for 
him to leave it out of his similes as he had such a monstrous 
deal of it in the rest of his work. But then we should expect 
on the contrary to find similes from war in the Odyssey^and 
we do not. A poet is an uncertain quantity and one never 
knows what to make of him from his works. Take such poeta 
as we do know to have been fighters and compare them with 
others whom we know not to have been so. Compare Camoens 
and Garcilaso with Scott and Maeaulay, and find out from their 
works which of them had smelt powder. Why, the two latter 
obviously. " Vous vous ^tes lourdement tromp^, mon ami," as 
Balzac said of a very different case, and the German critic who 
concluded that Homer must have been an army surgeon may 
have been mistaken after all. 

The most striking features of the similes of the Iliad are 
the wild beasts and the weather. The lion appears in 26, the 
boar in 10, to say nothing of leopai'ds, wolves, jackals, grass- 
hoppers, bees, wasps, flies, snakes, and innumerable birds. 
That all these animals are drawn from actual observation can 
hardly be questioned ; a remarkable proof of this is the way in 
which the leopard is spoken of in ^ 573 — 580, where a fury is 
ascribed to it which is never ascribed to the lion, and which as 
a matter of fact is characteristic of it. The evidence of the 

iles would lead us to conjecture that wild beasts had 

3—2 
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become mucb less numerous and formidable in the interval 
between the Iliad and the Odyssey; the lion has been driven 
up to the mountains, hoar and leopard have disappeared. 
Indeed the lion himself shews no such tokens of close study in 
the Odyssey, where he looks to me not unlike a traditional 
ornament of epic verse. 

The splendid similes drawn from atmospheric effects, cloud 
and mountain, lightning and rainbow, wind and storm, Sirius 
flaming like Achilles and Hesperus the fairest star in heaven, 
the snow at one time falhng in " dilatate falde"' at another 
driven by violent wind, form such a gallery of landscape as all 
the other poets of all ages put together cannot match for an 
instant. It is small wonder that Mr Green's study of the 
similes left him more than ever " a believer in one great poet 
Homer," 

But however that may be, they shew nothing except 
that the poet was familiar with mountain scenery ; that the 
mountains were in Thessaly, as Professor Geddes wishes to 
make out, rather than in Asia does not appear capable of proof, 
either for Grote's Achilleid with which Geddes was dealing, or 
for the rest of the poem. He has called attention to the 
frequent similes from fire, especially fire among the forests 
(B 455, A 155, S 396, O 605, T 490); a city is twice burnt 
with fire (P 737, "J" 522) and locusts flee before it over a plain 

(* l2)^ 

■ This aimile, M 278—287, gives a 
vivid picture of the scenery in whioh 
the poet lived : 
ir^XiIv' dpftDV KQpv^is tad irpdjoifas 
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5 JToXi^t ni^irri 






whioh 



s The other 
Oeddes principally 
prominence given to the horaa and tile 
pteaenoe of Mount OlympuB as the 
dominant feature of the landscape." 
(I qnote from Prof. Jebb's Inlroduc- 
tion II. 6.) It will be time to coasider 



the horse serionaly when it ia shewn 
that an Ionian poet coald not be 
"horsoj"; Mount OlympuH may well 
be a bit of tradition. Troy is a domin- 
ant feature too. 

The fifth book does not form part of 
the Achilleid on any theory, yet one 
of the aublimeat cloud and mountain 
aimiles is to be found in it (522) ; for 
atmospherio effects e[[uallj wonderfal 
compare 770 and 864. Thus I cannot 
see any evidence whatever for the 
Thessolian origin iuthiBallegedfeatnre 
of the Achilleid calese weare toeitend 
the term Achilleid to include El 
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To come to food, we have boiled pork (* 362), whereas the 
heroes only eat it roast, milk curdled with fig-juice (E 902), 
com often, in particular barley and wheat (A 67), peas and 
beans (N 588), olives (P 53, where an olive is carefully reared 
" in a lonely place " or " plot," surely for food ; we gather 
further that it is planted in a 060po^), <j}vTh (* 528, probably 
vegetables), fish (Tl 406). Cattle, goats, sheep are mentioned 
several times, but nothing is said of their being a principal 
article of food. It is from a simile only that we learn directly 
that the Greeks were then acquainted with the domestic ass, 
an animal known to the Egyptians long before the horse, 
though mules of course imply it. Oxen are used for ploughing 
(N 703), a bull is sacrificed to Posidon (T 403), and his hide is 
tanned (P 389), Again we find that the best evidence to be 
had points to an Ionian, not an Achaean, dietu 

Riding in a very advanced form meets us at O 679, chariot 
races at X 22, 162, the potter's wheel at 2 599, staining ivory 
with crimson at A 141. I do not think there are any more 
similes of importance for the present enquiry, but it is worth 
observing as a proof of their value that if we had not already 
known that the sea was "the tideless dolorous midland sea," 
as Mr Swinburne sings, wc might have inferred it from O 362, 
where a child knocks down his own sand-castle instead of 
letting the sea come up and do it for him. The simile of 80 
is noticeable as the first, and in Homer the only, "imagery 
drawn from the operations of the human mind," which Shelley 
oddly declares to be habitual in the Greek poets. Zeus, Ares, 
Posidon at B 478, Ares and bis attendants at N 29S, come 
nearest to the peculiarly Odyssean use of mythological similes 
and may be regarded as the first stage of them. 

The extension of the Aristarchean observations on the simile 
thus appears to be of great use, and confirms very remarkably 
the old view that Homer is thoroughly Ionic. That the old 
stories came from European Greece can hardly be doubted, 
that the treatment of them and their elevation into Epic is due 
to lonians and lonians alone seems to me equally undeniable. 
1 conclude by saying theu that : 
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I. Homer does consciously archaise to an extent far greater 
than Aristarchus observed ; 

II. The civilisation of the Homeric poets is not Achaean 
but Ionian in every particular. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 



THE SLAYIKG OP THE SUITORS. 



Professor Jebb's account of tho slaying of the suitorB in x 
is BO far the most reasonable and intelligible of any with which 
I am acquainted that I adopt it fully in most respects. (See 
The Someric House in reloHon to the Remains at Tiryns in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies for April 1886.) But there are 
some small details on which I venture to differ, and which I 
should like to try to clear up. 

That Odysseus shot the suitora from the lower end of the 
hall, the oiISo? upon which he leapt being the /ieiXtvo? oijSos 
over which one went into the hall from the atlXij, is certain. 
The question is : How and when did he get there ? The suitors 
were at the other end, by the Xaivoi; ot/So?, where they were 
trying to make the bow more pliant by the aid of the fire. 
Now it is assumed that Odysseus shot the arrow through the 
axe^heads from that end. If then he afterwards shot the suitors 
from the other end, he must have gone down the whole length 
of the hall first, without Homer's saying a word about it (W. 
Watkiss Lloyd). 

Professor Jebb ingeniously attempts to get over this objec- 
tion by arguing that Homer has " indicated the movement 
without mentioning it, and that too in a highly dramatic 
manner." I have learnt from the admirers of Wagner's music 
to call anything inartistic "dramatic," and with all respect to 
Professor Jebb I cannot but think that this is the case here 
also. The argument is that the words of Odysseus indicate his 
cuAion. He is supposed to say in effect to Telemachua : " Sir, I 
have now justified your courtesy to a humble guest ; and, having 
done 80, 1 now leave these lords to their festivities " (0 424 — 
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430). So sajing he is supposed to saunter down tbe hall to the 
other end, still holding the boiv and arrows, no one attempting 
to stop him. Apart from the difficulties evident on the surface, 
is this an artistic way of describing his action in epic poetry, 
and that for the greatest artist therein known among men? 
Suppose a dramatic poet treating the subject. He by the 
limitations of his art could oniy put down the words used by 
Odysseus, he could not describe his action, except in a. stage 
direction. But Homer was not a dramatic but a narrative poet 
His business is to describe the action, and if that action ever 
took place he did describe it. And it is jnst possible that the 
description has been lost. But I do not believe it and I trow- 
no one else would believe it if I did. 

In spite therefore of the ingenuity of Professor Jebb's ex- 
planation I feel compelled to reject it. Odysseus did not tra- 
verse the length of the hall amid so many foes unhindered, but 
he did ahoot the suitors from the lower end, and therefore he 
was at the lower end to begin with. 

Objections arise at once. Telemachus had set Odysseus, 
KtpSea vmfimv, at the upper end of the hall irapi Xaimiv ovSov, 
hii^pav dfeiKeXiov iTapaSeK (v 257). After Odysseus has left 
the house to reveal himself to Eumaeus and Philoetius, he 
returns and e^er hretT rjrt Siifipov 1<bv, evOev irep avetmi, 
and from this seat it is that be shoots through the axe-heads 
(^ 243, 420). Therefore he was at the upper end of the halL 
Well, it all depeod.s on the value to be attached to the words 
KepSea vm/tav and evOev irep dveaTij. With regard to the first, 
it must be ohser\'ed that no one has the faintest idea what 
the precise purpose of Telemachus in setting Odysseus by the 
Xdivos ovBo'i was. " Not that he might more easily obtain the 
bow," says Jebb, " for the trial with the bow only occurs to 
Penelope's mind at the beginning of book sxi ; and the scheme 
originally concerted between father and son was that, in re- 
moving the other arms from the hall, Telemachus should leave 
weapons for their own use. The ' crafty design ' must then have 
been simply that Odysseus might be better able to see that the 
door of the women's apartments was closed, and might be near 
his son when the moment should arrive for giving the signaL" 
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Such an explanation shews clearly that Professor Jebb, like all 
the rest of us, is at his wits' end to know what Telemachus 
would he at. For Odysseus could not see any better at one 
end of the hall than the other, inasmuch as the doors must 
have been fastened uprm the other side and were not trans- 
parent, and if the question is merely of theii' not standing wide 
open, he could see that without being at the T^Alvo^ avBot. And 
instead of being near his son when the slaying begins (I do not 
know of any previous signal'), he is at the opposite end of the 
hall'. Though it is not correct to say that Penelope never 
thought of the trial of the bow till the beginning of ^ (for she 
had told Odysseus of it the night before, t 572), Professor Jebb 
is plainly right in saying that xepBea v(Djj,mii cannot refer to 
Odysseus' getting bold of the bow, for Telemachus knew nothing 
about it. And even if we suppose he did, still the position of 
Odysseus did not help him, for Eumaeus has to carry the bow 
dva B^fia to give it him, of which more anon. 

I repeat then that no one has the faintest idea what xipSea 
vcD/imv means, and I believe the reason is that it does not mean 
a quarter of what people try to get out of it. The phrase is 
found once again, and the wisest plan will he to compare the 
other passage, it 215 : 

• TijXe^a;^', oujteTt to( (ppepi'i eiMireBoi ovSe vo-qfia' 
TTOt? er' eav Koi fidXXov evl ijipeaX icipBe' evto^a^. 
Here KepBea cm^kc has no reference to craft or deep-laid 
designs; it means purely and simply to be sensible. And pre- 
sumably that is what it means in v 257. Telemachus' set 
Odysseus by the stone ouSo^ because he was ireirvvfievo^ ; it 
was merely a mark of honour to his father, This becomes 
almost a certainty when we observe why Penelope accuses Tele- 
machus of being less sensible now than when he was a child. 
It ia because he has allowed tov ^elvov afei.Kia-Oijfi.ei'at ovro) 

' iw' A<pp6irt nvirrv, 431. TbiB is hall ; therefore Bis supposed position 

after shooting through the ase-heads at the other end does vol help him 

and At the very momont o£ leaping on when it oomeB to giving the signal, 
the great threshold. Even on Jebb's ' Reading nftopuSnii'ar in ^ 434. 

view, it is after he has goau down the 
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{a 222). One can imagine Telemachus saying to himself : " Ah 
my dear mother, you may see I can KepSta vtafiav aa well as 
another ; I have put rov ^eZvov in a place of honour." So again 
it is said of Penelope that she xepSea ^olBev (/9 8S), only mean- 
ing that she is very wise. 

Now for evdev -rrep dvecTtj. hmie Hoviere (or hear'st thou 
rather gnaue ?), doat thou nod or is it I that dream ? I will 
brazen it out ; evBiu -rrep dvemTi is an epic tag, which meana 
really and truly nothing at all. Six times is it found in the 
Odyssey used with no force whatever, except what force the 
critics have discovered here. It has just as much and just as 
little meaning as Milton's " from the center thrice to the utmost 
pole " which appears on a sober consideration of the cosmography 
of Paradise Lost to be a ludicrously inadequate statement, or 
the shield of Ajax in the Iliad which would have served as 
carapace for the most monstrous of extinct tortoisea That 
shield is round — an epic phrase with no meaning ; it is six feet 
long — ditto. Then why insist on evO^v irep dveimi when to 
do so involves us in all the difficulties already mentioned, and 
another which has escaped notice but is worse than all ? For 
though the critics look upon Eumaeus carrying the bow ova 
hwfia with singular equanimity, yet surely that phrase is a 
great deal harder to get over than evOev -rrep dvearT]^. 

It is a surprising thing that dvd Boa/ia or Sii/iara is only to 
be found thrice in the Odyssey. The first passage (i 7) throws 
no light upon it ; dvd. is there used, under stress of verse, for 
KaTa. The other two are 234, 378, both of the swineherd 
carrying the bow to Odysseus. Now dvd Bwfia can only mean 
up the hall, and that might signify from the /iCtX-tyos avS6^ to 
the \aivo^ or vice versa, but by no possibility could it mean 
across the hall. Yet if the universally accepted theory be right. 



' There is a seventh instaDce. 
Odjsseue foUows GoljpBO to bar nave 

' Efififtas (e 195). 
I have thouglit foe jeara tliat tluH 
'Ep/itiat looks esceedingly like the 
addition of a zealous 



who remembered that Hermes had 
BBt down iv epivif (c 86) and that 
there was nothing delinite for IrBtr 
orlani to refer to if applying to Odyi- 
seuE. But if this surmise be correct, 
it ia impossible to guess how the 
passage originally 
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Telemachus and the bow and Odyaseua himself were all by the 
X-ati-o! ovhoi together. Consequently the swineherd could only 
have to carry the bow across the hall, or rather across a small 
part of it, since the bow is evidently already in the middle'. 
Which is the easier, to suppose that evQev irep avitrji} is an 
epic tag with no definite meaning (as we know it was from 
other paesages), or that dva Sw/ia could mean from the middle 
of the room to the wall on one aide, supposing Odysseus to be 
80 far off as the wall ? 

And the further off you make Odysseus to be, the more un- 
intelligible do the later proceedings appear. The axes are 
down the middle'; the further away Odysseus is to one aide, 
the less can he shoot through the axe-heads while still sitting 
on his stool. Even he could not shoot round the corner. 

If then avA S^fia moans across the house, the poet not only 
was ignorant of the finer shades of the Greek language, but he 
haid no clear picture of the scene before his mind, for it involves 
putting Odysseus in a completely impossible position. As Odys- 
seus shoots, sitting, straight down the central line of the house, 
it follows that he was on the central line himself. As the bow 
had previously been near the fire at the upper end and he was 
not near the bow (for it has to be carried dpa Sw/xa to him), it 
follows again that when he shot he was at the lower end. 
Hence we acquire additional support for the statement that he 
shot the suitors from the lower end, which is admitted, and 
that he was at that end from the first, which is what I now 
Beek to prove. If the poet had a clear view of what was going 
on, how can this conclusion be evaded? if he had not, let us 
hold our peace on the subject for evermore. 
' Laat mentioned at ip 225, where of the line was nenr the (ire-place &nd 
the upper end of the hall. Even if 
we make the uncaluial ussiimptiati 
thst the line ran nideways, instead oE 
parallel to the waits, wo shall be no 
better able to ezplaiu the situatioa. 

^ Eunlid, Elements. I have reason 
to suspect that this treatise a almoal 
as httle known among qb Homero- 
logieta as Arietotle'e Organon. 



Eluymaclins is warming it b; the 
fiie. Be presamabl; leans it against 
Ibe door leading to the women's apart- 
meuta (^ 137, 165) after he has done 
with it. and it would be from this door 
that Eamaeus would take it to carr; 
it to OdyBBCUB. 

* This is apparently always assumed, 
and no doubt rightly, but Homer docs 
not Bay bo. It ia certain that one end 
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Still there ia another difficulty. Mr Lang points out that 
378 — 380 shew that Eumaeus after he has given the bow to 
Odysseus is near the door of the women's apartments. For as 
soon as Eumaeus has given Odysseus the bow, he calls forth 
Eurycieia to give her charge to bar the door. Such is certainly 
the natural inference to draw, but not a necessary inference. 
Eumaeus has been told by Odysseus to give him the bow, and 
then to give the directions to Eurycieia; the poet now states 
very briefly how Eumaeus fulfilled the fatter command. It ia 
surely not necessary for him to describe exactly how Eumaeua 
did it ; his movements are not of any great consequence ; plainly 
this is a verj' ditferent question indeed from that raised by the 
supposed movement of Odysseus with the bow to the other end 
of the hall. It appears incomprehensible that the poet should 
not have distinctly narrated the latter; the former in my judg- 
ment might very easily be omitted. Nobody cares where 
Eumaeus found Eurycieia, but it is a matter of vital iin- 
portance at which end Odysseus was. Nevertheless I do not 
wish to minimise unduly the difficulty, which appears to me 
the most serious I have to contend with. 

That the whole problem is very difficult must be admitted. 
In all the other details I am glad to find myself substantially in 
accord with Professor Jebb, 

To sum up, if Odysseus was as ia generally supposed at the 
upper end to begin with, we have to assume that the most 
import.ant detail of his passing right down the hall is omitted 
and can only be read into the text by what I venture to think 
a most un-epic and violent hypothesis, that he could shoot 
round the corner, and that avd hmfta has a meaning which 
nobody ever heard of. If, on the contraiy, he was at the lower 
end all through, we have to assume that the very unimportant 
movement of Eumaeus to find Eurycieia is omitted, that KepSi 
va^iwe means what it means in the only other place where it 
occurs, and that evOev irep dvlimi is an epic tag which means 
no more than may be expected, especially as a whole book ha« 
intervened since the mention of Odysseus' seat by the Xoti/o? 
ovBoi. Between the two hypotheses the choice seems to me 
easy ; anyhow, as Plato says, alria tou eKo/iivav' "0/j,r}po^ 
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dvaLTiov, For I am loth to believe that lie did not realize the 
scese clearly to himself,- — although it is conceivable that he 
was working upon lays and legends which he did not exactly 
understand, and that here, as in some other places, he was 
content to make things only sufficiently definite to sound right 
to an audience more careful of poetical effects than of scientific 
correctness. 

Professor Houaman, who has been kind enough to read over 
the above and make some suggestions on it, remarks that most 
of the difficulty would be removed by " writing fielXivov for 
Xdivoir, violentia intolerabili, at v 25S." Certainly we could 
then give xepSea uoi^mc any force we pleased. If Telemachus 
purposely set Odysseus so that he might be in a straight line 
with the axes, it was a stratagem with some point in it. But I 
am loth to invoke so strong a change if it can be helped, and it 
still leaves the difficulty of ifi 3S0 untouched. Obviously evTov 
£va-Ta6eov fieydpov (v 258) need not mean anything moi-e than 
" inside the hall " as contrasted with " upon the ovSw " where a 
beggar naturally sate (e. g, <r 110), and the emphasis that has 
been laid upon it, as if it by itself implied " at the upper end," is 
not to be justified for a moment. If we suppose that a rhapsode 
may have been misled by it in antiquity, we can account 
for the change from fi.elXivov to \divov and so soften the " vio- 
lentia intolerabitis " a good deal. In any case compare the very 
similar corruption ^/crodee for evroBev at t 239, 338. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 



P.S. The above had been some time in type before I read 
Reiohel's really epoch-making work Uber Ilomerische Waffen (Wien 
1894, Alfred Holder). I hasten to retract all tbat 1 have said here 
on the shield of Ajax. and substitute for it as illuatrationa of epic 
tags the phrase tyyiii iovroiv (i 166; compare 117) and the astonish- 
ing ffUKoarhv fo-os of Helen's lament over Hector (Q 765). Other 
instances of the sauie sort of thing could easily be collected. 




There is a well-known idiom not UDCommon in Virgil and 
found also in Propertius by which a verb or noun is repeated 
ailer an et or que instead of a second et or que ; see Conington 
on Eclogue n. 6 ; 

lam redit et Vij^ ; i^edeunt Satoraia regna. 

Whence did Virgil derive this pretty figure of which he is 
so fond ? From all we know of him it is likely that it was trom 
the Greeks. The fact that it is so much commouer in him 
than in any other Latin writer points to the probability that 
it is not a genuine Latin idiom ; just as the hendiadys which 
he carries to such extraordinary lengths was developed from 
very occasional similar uses in Greek poetry, aa Aeschylus'a 
aXfia KoX a-TaXayfiov, and assumes Qothiog like such proportions 
in any other Latin poet, so this idiom also looks as if it were 
taken from some very rare Greek pattern. Very rare, one may 
well say, for no such pattern has ever been observed in extant 
Greek literature. Yet one such does esist, and perhaps more 

^^ than one. The Mss of Sophocles Antigone 673 present ua 

^^L practically with the following : 

^^H avTT} TToXet? t' o)>Xvaiv, rjS avatTTarov^ 

^^H TpoTrat Karappjiyvvci. 

^^1 This passage has much perplest the editors, who, if they do not 

^^H call it an anacoluthon, either read troXei'; t— ^S' after Nauck 

^^H or omit the t'. The former expedient is not convincing in the 

^^^ light of the second ^Sf and as re — r/Bi is only epic, and the 
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latter makes it impossible to account for the MS reading, for no 
explanation of the presence of t has been suggested which will 
hold water. Surely here we have the very idiom required. 
Instead of repeating the r or following with a koX as we should 
naturally expect, Sophocles has repeated the pronoun. The 
substitution of rjhe for avTr) is assuredly no difficulty. 

Such a variation of the ordinary grammar appears to suit 
exactly the style of Sophocles, who was the very man to devise 
it if it did not anywhere exist before him. And Virgil was the 
very man to seize upon an idiom of which he may well have 
known half a dozen or more instances and to use it with much 
greater freedom. We may safely therefore at once account for 
it in the Roman poet and defend the solitary example which 
has survived the ravages of time in Greek. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 
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In the "order of merit" with which the Philehua concludes, ' 
fiiTpov fie.Tpi.ov Kaipiov having been placed first, and av/i/ierpov 
KoKov reKeov Ixavov second, our text proceeds as follows : 

2. To Tolvvv rpirop. ws rj efii] fiaprela, vovv koX tfipoi^aiv 
Tiflei? ovK av /^.tya Ti t^s a\r)8eia<i trape^eXOotii. 

X. 'Ap' ovv ov TerapTa, a t^? i^i;;^^? avrrj^ edefiev, e-jrioT^- 
/j-at re Kal reyvas naX Sofas 6p0a<! Xe^^etVas, ravT elvat ra 
'irpoi Tots rpiirl rirapra, etwep tov ayaOov earl fj£K\ov t^s 

n. -Uxi"- 

That there ia something amiss with 'Ap' oSv ov Terapra 
ktX, is clear; and accordingly Badham brackets the words 
Terapra. "If Terapra is in its right place here," he says, "it is 
of no use lower down ; but it seems better placed there than 
here." The correction ia not however convincing : for, though 
we may find in the preceding sentence words with which to 
complete the sentence in question, there is nothing in the latter 
to mark its intimate connection with the former. 

Now it is notorious that the letters of the alphabet re- 
presented numbers both cardinal and ordinal : and in this place, 
knowing that the word Terapra must necessarily occur, a scribe 
might well read any S as TeTapra. I suspect then that 'Ap' 
ovv ov Terapra represents 'Ap' ovv oijA'. In this way we get 
an intelligible and appropriate sentence. It is indeed elliptical: 
but the words which are necessary to complete it — av /ieya t« 
T^s akijdelai irape^eXOon rtBek — are ready to hand in Socrat«tf 
preceding sentence, and the ovB' serves to make them available. 

HENRY JACKSON. 




ap' e<m ri ■jrvp avTo iif>' eavTOv xal irdpra -Trepl fSv del 
Xeyofzev oKram avTa KaO' avrd ovra Ivaara, rj ravra liirep Koi 
^\€7T0fLev oca Te nX\a Sid tov ffoJ/wiTO? aicrOavo/ieOa fiova 
itnl TOtavTQV ey^ovra d\f}0eiav, dWa Sk ovk eaTL irapd ravT 
ovSafi^ ouSafi.di'i, dXXd (idrrjv kiedmoTe etvai Ti (ftafiev etSo^ 
eKaffTov voijTov, to S' ouhev ap ^v -rrK^v Xoyos ; 

This question, together with the affirmative answer which is 
returned to it a few lines further on, is generally considered to 
establish beyond doubt the proposition that, whatever other 
ideas Plato may or may not have admitted to the rank of 
absolute essencea, he manifestly did admit ideas of fire and of 
the other three elements. And to controvert this proposition, 
in despite not only of all the weight of tradition and authority, 
but apparently of Plato's explicit statement in the passage 
before us, may well seem an idle endeavour. Yet so strongly 
am I pereuaded that the ontology of the Timaeua allows no 
room for ideas of the four elements (if in saying Idea of Fire we 
are to use the word idea in the same sense as when we speak of 
the Idea of Man), that I make bold to present a few considera- 
tions on this side of the question. 

First let ua turn to the statement in 39 e, where Plato tells 
ua how the Artificer set about to complete the assimilation of 
the oparov l^mov or Koafioi to the vorfTov ^wov. He says ^-rrep 
ovv poii-i ivovrra^ ISia^ t*5 o euTi fTpoi', olal re eveiai KOi oaai., 
KaOopa, Totavrai; icai TO(rai/Tas SievoijOi} Selv /cal ToSe trxeiv. 
Now if these words are not intended to indicate a completely 
exhaustive classification of the IBeai evova-ai tw o ecm fmoc, it 
.18 really difficult to conceive what language Plato could have 
Journal of Philology, vol.. ixit. 4 
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used to convey such an intention. Then what are these ideas? 
The answer is eltrX Se Terrape?' fila ftev ovpavtmv 8emv yivot, 
oXXtj Se "TTTTfiiav leai aepoTiopov, Tpinj Se evv&pov etSo?, Trefoi' Se 
Kai ■)(€pffatov TcrapTop. That is to say we get exactly what we 
have a right to expect ; the iSeai subordinate to the vorjrov 
ftSoi/ are va-q-ra f^ and nothing else; corresponding to which we 
have in material nature four genera of animate corporeal beings, 
under which are ranked all the genera and species of animals 
existing in the visible universe. And, though immediately 
afterwards fire is mentioned as the chief constituent in the 
bodies of one of these genera, there is no hint at any Idea of 
Fire existing in the aiiro o e<m i^^ov. Whereupon two re- 
flections inevitably suggest themselves : first, if there are ideae 
of fire and the rest contained in the supreme idea, it is surely a 
most amazing omission that we find no word of them in a 
passage so important and so explicit as that we are now con- 
sidering : secondly, if the supreme genus is ^mov, as we know it 
is, how can the subordinate genera and species help being folwi 
likewise ? 

And there are other points worth considering. Leaving 
out of the question for the present such ideas as hixaiav, koKov, 
and the like, we observe that in all cases, save those of the 
four elements, the material particulars representing the ideas 
are in eveiy class complete organic units; each is, as Aristotle 
might say, o\ov and roBe ti. But in the case of fire, &c. the 
idea is represented by a mere aggregate of particles without 
any intrinsic unity or organisation. Cut a fly in two,. and 
neither half is an etVwc of the ideal fly. But pour a quart of 
water into two pint mugs or into a hundred thimbles, and each 
portion is as good an eIkwv of the idea as the Atlantic ocean. 
This may be met with the reply that the idea of fire ia 
materially represented not by fire in the aggregate, but by the 
individual pyramids of which fire is constituted, But thia 
seems also unsatisfactory. For first the properties pertaining 
to fire are displayed not by any separate pyramid, but by 
aggregation of them ; secondly the idea seems thus to be 
relegated to the rank of the /iaflij/iariwa. 

Moreover if we have not only the idea of Horse, but ideas of 
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the four elements of which a horse's body is composed, one 
would like to know aomething about the relation of the Idea of 
Horse to these four ideas. And if, because the four elements 
are fixed forms whereby the said body is produced, we are to 
have ideas of these, it is hard to see 00 what ground we are to 
deny ideas of flesh and blood and the other ofwto/iepTJ, nay of 
legs and neck and heart and what not : for these are equally 
fixed and essential constituents in the horse's structure. Indeed 
with a little ingenuity we might show that the horse represents 
something very like an infinite number of ideas. Aristotle's 
complaint that the ideas duplicated the sum of things would 
fall very far short of the reality. 

I cannot help feeling that these considerations constitute a 
reasonable case against ideas of the four elements. For those 
who do not share this feeling the difficulty which I now have 
to meet of course does not exist. But any one who should so 
far agree with me must necessarily ask, even assuming that 
these points are valid, what then are we to make of -n-vp 60' 
eavTov ? If Plato really tells us in 39 E that all the ideas are 
voijrn fola, what does he mean by telling us in 51 B that there 
exists Fire-in-itsetf ? And even if he did not tell us ho, ought 
there not to be a fixed reality underlying all such fluctuating 
appearances as are presented to ua by our senses ? 

Now out of this, aa out of all other difficulties in Plato, a 
royal road lies ready made in the inconslantia Platonis. But 
this is a road which may he travelled \tav awXm'i: and a 
narrower and thornier path is generally preferable where one is 
to be found. Is it possible tpevyeiv tjjv 'kecD^6pov without doing 
violence to Plato's words ? 

In some very tentative remarks I formerly made on this 
subject I tried to circumvent the passage at 51 B by the 
suggestion that trvp e<^' kavTOV was put for ideal existence 
generally, and not intended to affirm ideal fire in particular: 
fire being taken merely because that and the other elements 
were the immediate subject of discourse. But such an ex- 
pedient was not of a sort to be satisfactory even to its author : 
and retracting all that I then said about this passage, I fully 
and freely accept every word of it as expressing Plato's deliberate 

4—2 
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meaning. Only I would say that we ought not to translate 
•jTvp iip' eavTQv as ' Idea of Fire ' — or if we do, not without due 
warning that we are using the word Idea in a different sense 
from that in which we apeak of the Idea of Horse. 

In the course of the same tentative remarks before-mentioned, 
I asked the question " Is not the evolution of Mind in the form 
of human minds the same process as the determination of the 
idea of Man ?" And from an affirmative answer to this I drew 
the inference that "since Mind can only pluralise itself in the 
form of living beings, it can only determine itself into ideas of 
fmo." I hope by developing this suggestion a little to attempt 
some sort of solution of the problem before us. 

Absolute vovt evolves itself into 

A. the cosmic soul, 

B. (a) astral souls, 

(|8) souls of man, the inferior animals, and plants. 

Each of these evolved souls, seeing that it is differentiated 
from the absolute vow, must have a body. Therefore along 
with the evolution of the particular soul goes the evolution of 
a material body appropriate to that kind of soul. 

Now the absolute j-oO?, being infinite, cannot find its ex- 
ternalised expression in any one rank of finite souls— not even 
in the astral souls, nor in the souls of mankind: but it mu.st 
have an infinite range of expression through unlimited ranks of 
soul: i.e. so much of the absolute soul as cannot be adequately 
externalised in the astral souls and in mankind is externalised in 
the souls of elephants, eagles, trees, ferns &c. Each of these sets 
of souls then is the oxtcmalisation of so much of the essence 
of absolute soul as can be so externalised. And the bodies 
severally appropriate to those sets of souls are the material and 
sensible representation of that same part or aspect of the 
absolute essence. The idea then, or fixed reality, behind these 
sensible representations is so much (if we may so speak) of the 
absolute soul as can be externalised in that series of souls and 
sensibly represented in that series of bodies: in other words, 
the absolute soul considered as capable of being so externalised 
and so represented. 
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Thus each material fmof is a definite representation of a 
definite determination of the absolute vaOf. i.e. of a definite 
ide^ai. But how can any of the four elenaents occupy such a 
place? If there are ideas of the four elements at all, these 
ideas are not such determinations of the absolute poS? as those 
before-mentioned. That there ia an intelligible Bsity under- 
lying these elements is not to be denied. But I think the true 
explanation of the elements is this. 

Every finite soul must have a body ; and this body must be 
made of something and formed in some way. And since the 
body is a definite representation of a definite reality, it must be 
formed of some determinate material and in some determinate 
way. This determinate mode of formation is just those four 
elements applied in a manner varying with each order of souls. 
They do not in themselves represent an idea but are the means 
whereby the bodies are composed which do represent ideas. 
They have fixed realities behind them, because they constitute 
the unalterable method or law of formation for physical bodies : 
they are the way in which nou? materialises itself. The sum 
total of all four constitutes the body of the cosmic soul: portions 
of each in varying ratios constitute the bodies of inferior souls. 
Given an idea, it must materialiee itself by the help of these, 
but we do not want, and cannot have, an idea of the mode of 
materialisation. 

Thus I conceive that the question which Plato puts in 51 B 
is this. Is fire the mere fleeting ever-varying phantasm which 
our senses perceive and nothing more! or is it a definitely deter- 
mined mode or law (or whatever phrase be thought more 
appropriate) in which intelligible essences arc made appre- 
hensible by our senses? And I believe that in affirming the 
existence oi irup e<f) eavroii, Plato is simply affirming the latter 
of these two alternatives. 



R. D. ARCHER-HIND. 
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I. 

The most valuable inscriptional evidence that we have oa 
the Attic Calendar in the 5th century B.C. is, as is well known, 
the accounts of the Treasurers of Athena from 426/5 to 423/2. 
Its value depends upon two facts : it covers four consecutive 
years ; and a considerable part of it is perfectly preserved. It 
was edited by Bockh (Kleine Sckriften vi. p. 89 ff.), who followed 
and improved upon Rangab^ {Antiqu. Hell. 116/7, 373), aa 
Kirchhoff {G. I. A.i. 273) has followed and improved his sug- 
gestions. 

This document' is a record of payments by the rafilai at 
various dates between summer 426 and summer 422 B.C. with 
the interest due on those sums. The rate of interest was 
beyond doubt -^^^ per diem; but to what date the interest is 
calculated is not apparent. The inscription professes to cover 
four years eie YlapadfivaitDV e? Ilapad^vaia. 

To Bockh's figures and restorations the following objections 
may be made :— (i) His first sum of interest is one letter too 
short for the space on the stone, even granting one space for a 
stop, (ii) His interest for the 4th payment is too large by 
4 obola to allow of the total given in the inscription, (iii) For 
the 6th payment his restoration requires 5 spaces too many. 

Kirchhoff who has in several places made excellent restora- 
tions and brought Bockh's suggestions more into harmony with 
the usus loquendi is forced to confess that Bockh's treatment of 
the 6th payment ia ' dura sane ratio et lubricosa, sed qua meli- 
' It is aoceaaible in Hioks, Greek berger, Sijllog. Qraec. Infer. 29, p. 61 
liincripthns. pp. (16—71 and Ditten- aqq. 
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orem excogitare mihi non contigcrit.' Both of those editors 
suppose a somewhat irregular pry taoy-sy stem, of which they 
attempt no explanation. Thus they make the year 426/5 B.C. 
contain 355 days, and these days are distributed among the 10 
prytauies so that the hrst 7 contain 35 days each, the 8th and 
9th 37, the 10th 36. 

K. Kuhicki {Dae Schaltjahr, Ratibor 1888), beginning from 
a different part of the inscription proved, as G. F. Unger, his 
reviewer in the Berliner phil. Wochensclir., Dec. 15, 1888, says, 
' unwidersprechlich,' that the four years as thoy appear in the 
latter part of the inscription contained 1464 days. But, when 
he came to apply this knowledge to the rest of the inscription, 
he was driven to strange hypotheses, which Unger very properly 
refused to credit. 

I propose now to demonstrate mathematically that the 
inscription, as it is read at present, cannot be correct. To state 
the facts (as they are now read) first. Six payments were 
made in the first' year ; — 



Prytanj-dak 


Daya^f 


Sum 


IntaieBt 


A. 11. 4. 




■20 1. 


[spaces (or 7 ^ letters] 
APi- 


E. 11. 


139T 


50 1. 


2t. 1970 d. 


a IV. 5. 




^[12Mettera] 


[lMettei-]T [2 letters] 
HHAPhl-i-i-ll 


D. VIII. 5 




q^ii^l^fy [1 letter] 
TTTXXX 


[12 oi-M letters'] 


E. VI IT. 


1197 


loot. 


3t. 3940 d. 


F. X. 7. 




fy\V [6" letters] 


[4= letters] HPAAhhl' 


Total in 


the tii-at j 


ear: — 








[IMettorjW [3 letters] 


[3* letters] 






^TPPH [i letters] 


PAAAAPhl-hhl 



' It ia the first year (hat presents * The Domber depends on whether 

dilEenlty; the others cootaiti fewer wo restore Tinoi Toi!rui[p] or riicoi 

payments, and are only defeetively ™i5to[« iyiiiir6\. 
preserved. ° Two of these spaces may he blanks 

'' Of these spaces one may he a blank for stops, 
tor a stop. 8 Here may follow as much as |||, 

^ This may bu a blank for a stop. 
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Tho rate of interest appears from B and E here, and from 
the first payment in the next year. As that is the only pay- 
ment tho record of which is preserved entire, it may be well to 
give it here ; — 

2nd year IV. 3. 985 30 1. 5910 d. 

Now we know two things at any rate about the Attic 
Calendar and Prytany -System. No year was less than 354 
days, none greater than 385 days ; and no prytany, probably, 
was less than 35 days long. We are not yet in a position to 
name the major limits of a prytany' : but we can at least say 
this— that as some day in the 2nd prytany was 1397 days from 
the day to whicli interest is calculated, and as the previous 
payment was on the 4th day of that prytany, the B payment 
may have been any day from the 5th to the end of the prytany. 
Assume as the extreme limit of a prytany that in an inter- 
calary year, a prytany might run to 31 days more than the 
ordinary limit, i.e. that the intercalated or repeated month was 
balanced by an intercalated or repeated prytany, then the 
extreme limit of a prytany will be 35 + 31 = 66 days. The 
payment B then is between the 5th and the 66th day of the 
2nd prytany. If this is the 1397th day from the date to which 
interest is calculated, A on the 4th of the 2nd prytany must 
range from 1398 — 1459 days from that limit. 

Now the amount of A is 20 talents : the interest then is 

a: X 20 X 6000 . . , . . i, r j t* ■ 

oTTi^TTTi drachmas, where x is the number of days. It is 

o 0,000 

then four times the number of days. The last two figures then 
must be divisible by 4, and must therefore be 16, 36, 76, or 96 
(56 is excluded by the inscription APh). Again, the range of 
interest is 1398 x 4 to 1459 x 4, i.e. 5592 to 5836, The possible 
amounts of interest then are 6596, (5616), [5636], [5676], 5696, 
(5716), 5736, 5776, (5796), [5816], 5836. Those in round 
brackets are shewn to be impossible hy the inscription; those 
in square brackets are perhaps improbable. (See p. 55'.) 

' Kubioki gives ptytaniea of 41, 36, nal Tpinjcocrrp muat be there read in line 
48, 47 days. I woald here call atten- 6, we muat raad TpiTp xal icKir's (for 
tian to C. /. ^.11. lSGandl88: Viacher iUoST^) In 186 lice 19, unless vre make 
rightly giveB 'Zuipixpopuitos for BapyTi- tho 9th prytaoy 4o dayii. Cf. Dittenb. 
•h.S,mihim,'iiaia&-wiiar-g{oxipSbii-ii) 111. 
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Agiiin, by adding the interest of A, B, C, E, F together, we 
get for the last two figures 17, 37, 77 or 97 ilrachmas according 
to what value we assign A, and from 3 — 6 obols according to 
what is to be understood to follow at the eud of F. (See 
p. 55°) Subtracting this total frona the total of the six pay- 
ments we get for the last figures of D 81, 61, 21 or 01 drachmas, 
4 — 1 obola. 

Now the 3rd of the 4th prytany of the next year is 983 
days from the date down to which the interest is calculated. 
It is certain too that no prytany was less than 35 days long. 
Hence, counting backwards, the 5th day of the 8th of the Ist 
year is not less than 1193 days from that date. Again, the 
limit of B is the last day of the 2nd prytany: it follows that 
the 1st day of the 3rd prytany at greatest is 1396 days from 
the limit, and therefore, counting forward, the 5th day of the 
8th prytany is not more than 1217 days from the limit. 

Now the sum paid on that day can be restored in but two 
ways ; 44 talents or 48 talents 3000 drachmas. The interest 
on these amounts for the various possible days is as follows : — 



DajB 


Capital 

44 1. soooa. 


48 1. 3000 d. 


Days 


Capital 
44 1. SOOOd. 


481. 3000 d. 






draehmaa 




draohraaa 


drafdunaH 


1217 


10831-3 


11804-9 


1204 


10715-6 


H678'8 


1216 


106224 


11795-2 


1203 


10706-7 


11669-1 


1216 


10813-5 


11 785 '5 


1202 


10697-8 


11659'4 


1214 


10804-6 


11776-8 


1201 


10688-9 


11649-7 


1213 


10795-7 


11766a 


1200 


10680-0 


11640-0 


1212 


10786-8 


11756-4 


1199 


106711 


11630'3 


1311 


10777-9 


11746-7 


1198 


10862-2 


11620-6 


1210 


10769-0 


11737-0 


1197 


10653-3 


11610-9 


1209 


10760-1 


I17-27'3 


1196 


10644-4 


11801-2 


1208 


10751-2 


11717'6 


1195 


10635-5 


11691-5 


1207 


10742-3 


11707-9 


1194 


10626-6 


11581-8 


1206 


10733-4 


11698'2 


1193 


10617-7 


11572-1 


1205 


10724-5 


11 688 '5 









The only amounts here that are possible as fulfilling our 
requirement that they end in 81, 61, 21 or 01 drachmas, 1 — 4 
obols, are those in heavier type. A word of explanation as to 
the inclusion of some of these in our list is needed. 
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Our inscription gives ub (II. 75 — 95) a number of paymeata 
with their interest, which must have been maJe, as appears from 
calculation, 17 days from the end. Three of thes 
entire; and they give ua instructive results, if we enquire what | 
the Logistai did with fractional sums. Thus 

It. 1748 d. in 17 da-ys gives 4d. 2-343 at 

521 d. in 17 days givea 1-77 oh. 
80 d, in 17 days gives -27 ob. 



The inscription i&. 2jt0. ; though 

J o. is nearer the truth, it gives the 

higher figure. 
The inscription Ifo. ; it gives the 

nearer, not the higlier figure. 
The inscription ^o. ; the kigker, not 

the nearer figure. 



And this is done, although the interest is due to different 
temple-treasuries. We must suppose then either that the 
Logistai calculated roughly, perhaps by a Ready Reckoner, or 
that the approximations are now higher, now lower so as to 
balance each other. 

In any case, for our purpose it will at present be sufficient 
to regard as possible, sums of interest either slightly above or 
below the truth. We have next to enquire how these amounts 
satisfy the other conditions of the problem. The result is that 
we find that 10662-2 is only possible if we suppose |||C or ||| 
to follow the total, which Kirchhoff declares that there is no 
indication of in the stone ; 11601-2 and 1158r8 require us to 
suppose that D and E were written in the wrong order by 
mistake; 10822-4 is open to the same objection as 10662-2 and 
in an even greater measure, and besides it would require some 
such restoration as eiTe\7i\[^uduia<; ttjv ^fittreiav tJij? wpirraveta^ 
for payment E, which aeema highly improbable and would need 
a parallel. If we examine too which of these numbers are 
palaeographically possible we find that 1 1. 4662 d. 1^ ob. Lb too 
great (but we may probably omit the half obol, as we saw 
above): so are It. 4822d. 2Job.' aod It. 5581 d. 5ob. (but 
4 obols would be correct); and 1 1. 5601 d. 1^ ob. is too large for • 
T0UT06! iyevero, too small for tovtwv. It is unnecessary for our 
purposes to select the least objectionable hypothesis from such 
unsatisfactory alternatives ; it may however be noticed before 
' Unless we read M = 10,000 d. 
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passing on that It. 5581 d. Sob. would give an impossible 
restoration Siio for E. 

To turn to payment F. This was made on the 7th day of 
the 10th prytany. By the process that we before used, we get 
as the range of date for it 1121 — 1145. The sum paid ranges 
between 15 and 20 talents : the interest, therefore, can not be 
less than 3363 drachmas, nor more than 4580. Hence it must 
be either 3672 d. 1—4 ob., 41 72 d. 1—4 ob., or 4572 d. 1—4 ob. 
Again, tabulating our results, we have 



DajB 


Intereat 3672(1. 1-4 ob. 


4172d. 1— 4ob. 


4572d. 1— 4ob. 


1145 


i6t. 312, 218, aaid. 


18 1. 1313 d. 


19 1. 5793 d. 


1144 




18 1. 1409 d. 


19 1. 5897 d. 


1143 


16t'. 380'a. 


ISt. IMS, 1010 d. 




1142 


16t. 464d. 


18 1. 1602 d. 




nil 


161.608, 507, S62d. 


18 1. 1699 d. 


The iuseription only 


1140 


I8t. 6B3d. 


let. 1795 d. 


allowH a or 7 plaoBB for 


1139 


IBt. 7aod. 


let. 1892 d. 


tlio amount paid. Hence 


1138 


let. BOS, 810 d. 


18 1. 1089 d. 


many suran, which mani- 


1137 


16t. 9Dld. 


18 1. 2086 d. 


featij could not be re- 


1136 


16t. 974d. 


18 1. 2182 d. 


stored for this reason. 


1135 


Iflt. 1063.1068, 1076 d. 


18 t. 2278 d. 


have been only approii- 


1134 


I6t.UB2, 1166, 1161 d. 


18 1. 2374 d. 


matelj put down here. 


1133 


16 1. 1236 d. 


18 1. 2470 a. 


The possible amonnta 


1132 


+ 16 1. 1310 d. 


18t.2668d. 


are in heavier type. 


1131 


+ 16t. 1400 d. 


18t. 26S5d. 


It should be noticed 


1130 


+ 16 1. 1400 d. 


let. 2763d. 


that BB no prytany was 


1199 


+ 161, 1570 d. 


let. 2861 d. 


less than 35 days long, 


1128 


+ 16t. IBfiOd. • 


let. 2959 d. 


1194 days for payment 


1127 


+ 16 1. 1750d. 


18 1. 3058 d. 


D ffitoludes aU datea ol 


uae 


+ 16 1. 1800 d. 


-18t. SOOOd. 


more than 1122 days; 


112S 


+ 16 1, 1800 d. 


+i8t. aoood. 


1196 more than 1124; 


1124 


16t. 302Gd. 


- 18 1. SOOOd. 


1198 more than 1126; 


1123 


let. 2106 d. 


+ 18 1. SOOOd. 


1216 more than 1144. 


1122 


16 1. 2201 d. 


+ 1st. 3000 d. 




1121 


+ 16t.22r>0d. 


-i8t. eoood. 





It thus appears that 4172 d. 1 — 4ob. is only possible if 1143 
days is the length of time from the 7th day of the 10th prytany 
to the end, i.e. if payment D is 1216 days from the end : and 
that for the other 3 solutions of D, it is necessary to make 
F 1124, 1123, or perhaps 1122 days. 

If we now add the capital sums of A, B, D, E, F we get 
230 1. 5000—5200 d., 232 1. 4500 d. or 234 1. 5000—5200 d. Aa 
C begins with i^, it cannot be more than 49 talents : so that 
r total must be restored as 2(il or 271 talents (241 cannot be 
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inserted in the apace left). C then must be (i) 31 or 41 
talents, +00— 1000 d.; (ii) 29 or 39 t., 1100— 1500 d.; (iu) 27 
or 37 1., 400—1000 d. Again, if we add the interest of B, D, E, ? 
we have a total of from 8 1. 4243 d. to S t. 5703 d. C is more 
than 1 talent 219 drachmas, go that if we add it and A to 
B, D, E, F we get a total of from 10 1. 4059 d. to 10 t. 5519 d. 
and upwards. This means, if we refer to the inscription, that 
the total may be 10 t. 5099 d., 10 1. 5199 d.. 10 t. 5599 d., 11 1. 
99 d., lit. 199 d., lit. 599 d., lit. 1099 d., lit. 5099 d. and ao 

OtL 

Again, the date of C as compared with B cannot be earlier 
than 1357, as compared with D it cannot be later than 1334 
days from the ultimate limit. Hence the interest of C is not 
greater than 1 1 5172 d. nor less than 1 t. 1221 d. This means 
that the permissible values are 1 1. 1319 d., 1719 d., 2219 d., only. 

We thus get as the only values for the total of iutereat 
lOt. 5199 d., lot. 5599d., lit. 99d., 11 1. 199d.. lit. 599d. 
11 1. 1099 d. We also got as the only possible values for the 
capital sum of C (i) 29 1. 1100— 1500 d., (ii) 27 t. 400— 1000 d. 
This again simplifies matters, as with (i) the date of C can. 
range only from 1357 to 1356. 

Tabulating our results again we get : — 



I 



Days 


Interoat 1 1. ISigd. 2ob. 


It. 1719d. 2ob. 


It. 2219 d, Bob. 


1357 


26 1. 5813 d. 


+ 2St.-Mt. 


+ 80 1. 


1356 


26 1. 5932 d. 


+ 28t.-29t. 




1355 


27t. e2d- 






1354 


27 1. 172 d. 






1353 


271. 2B2d. 


The only amoimlB ly- 




13S2 


'371. 418 d. 


ing between the Bpeoifled 




1351 


37 t. M8 d. (S29) 






1350 


37t, 6B2d. (6M) 


AsB Bam of 29 1. le- 
quiree, sb was Bhewn 


^^1 


134!) 


27t. 774d. (772) 


above, a date of 1357 oc 




1348 


37 1. 897 d. 


1356 days, it is needlsBs 




1M7 


97t. 1020d. (19) 


to contiuae the tables 




1345 


27t. 1143 d. (2) 


beyond what ia here 




1345 


371.1366(3 01:7) 


given. 




1344 


37 1. 1389 a. 


The amounts under- 




1343 


27 1. 1500 d. 


lined ate poBBible resto- 




1342 


27t. 1621d. (lS<.r23) 


ttttiona. 




1341 








IMO 








1SS9 






^^^1 
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If we proceed now to sum up, we must notice that the 
supposition of 27 1. for C requires us to eliminate the hypothesis 
of 44 t. for D ; and this leaves us only 1126 — 1 as the range for 
F, i.e. as we have seen 1124, 1123, or 1122 (?). As will be 
shewn lower down the most probable amount, bb also the most 
legitimate palaeographically, for the interest of A is 5696. We 
will work with this assumption, correcting it subsequently. We 
have then 



Totals 



Capital i\ 



16 1. 2000— 2200 d. 
3Glt. S412— S9T2d. 



Interest. 
S69G A. 

at. mod. 

It. 1319 d. 2 oil. 

It. eeoid. liob. 

3t. Sg40d. 

367ad. 1— iob. 



lit. 199 d. lob. (tol98d.41ob.) 



In this way the interest is correct, the capital within the 
right limits. As to the interest, we must notice that, if D be 
1 1 5581 d. 5 ob., A must be 5716 d. — which is impossible. We 
have to choose then between making A 5676 d. — one space too 
short — and D 1 1. 5620 d. 4ob. — one space too short — and 
reading F as 3673 d. 1 ob. which has not been discovered by 
any one who has examined the atone so far ; and on the other 
band making A 5696 d. — a perfect restoration — D 1 t. 5601 d. 
1 ob. — two letters too many ; F will then be 3672 d. 4 ob. It is 
hard to choose between these alternatives, but until it is shewn 
how we may read Teaaapet where there is only room on the 
atone (11. 11 — 12) for four letters, we should perhaps adopt 
1 1. 5620 d. 4 ob. for D. 

Nothing now remains but to select the most legitimate 
values for the capital sums of C and F. These have to fulfil 
the three requirements of (i) satisfying the room left for C, 
(ii) satisfying F, (iii) adding up so as to fill the remaining 
spaces left for the total. Experiment shews that if we could 
believe D to have been 1 1. 6601 d. 1 ob., we could make F 16 t. 
2106d. for 1123 days, C 27 1. 054d. for 1350 days, or 27 1. 
529 d. for 1351 days, or again F 16t. 2201 A. for 1122 days, and 
iJ27t. 412 d. for 1352, 27 t. 529 d. for 1351, or 27 t. 654 d. for 
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1350 days. But if D be 1 t. 5G20cl. 4ob., there is uo posBible 
sohitioD of C and F. 

The result, then, is that, unless we ca/n suppose some error in 
the stone, the figures are arithmeticaUy inconsistent. Practically 
Bockh came to this conclusion, in conjecturing the mason to 
have -written t6[kov To]vTmv eyevero by mistake. We have to 
consider whether we can arrive at figures involving less violent 
alterations than Bockh'a, 

In the first place Kubicki has shewn, as Unger admits, 
beyond dispute, that those loans which had been made in the 
seven years before our inscription, and the custody of which waa 
transferred to oiir Board of Treasurers, are charged with interest 
in the inscription for 1464 days. Now this must manifestly b^ 
as Kubicki saw, the length of time our Treasurers held office. 
Kubicki indeed went farther, and supposed that 1464 days was 
the length of the 4 Attic years 426/5--423/2 : but this led him 
into such incredible inferences that Unger pronounces the 
irpwTov ^eCSo? of Kubicki to be that he did not remember that 
the inscription avowedly reckons ex Tlaiiadi}va.Lwv es Ilava- 
Brivata. Unger seems to wish 14G4 to be the time during which 
the old loans are to be supposed to have paid interest ; but the 
loans made in our Quadrennium are to pay for 1448 days. He 
seems to make the new loans pay to the end of 423/2, the old 
to the Panathenaia in 422/1. But he overlooks that if the 
reckoning is e? Tlavad^vata, it is also ex UapaS'ijpaUov : and 
this is four yearSj as long (and no longer) as from Hecatombaion 
1st to Hecatombaion Ist. How then can we account for these 
1464 days ? Notice first that the date to which interest is 
reckoned is the end of the last prytany of the year 423/2 or the 
beginning of the first prytany of the year 422/3 : for several 
payments, made almost certainly on the 20th of the 10th 
prytany of the 4th year, are 17 days from the end. We con- 
clude then the Treasurers held office for 4 years — and perhaps ix 
JlavaQ'qvatrDV «'? TlauaBrivava means no more than this — and 
made their accounts from the end of the last pi^tany of 427/6 
to the end of the last prytany of 423/2. 

Now if we try 426/.5 a-s a common year, we get the first 
payment on ii. 4 as 1426 or 1425 day.'i, or if Aristotle 'Aft iroX. 
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43 g 2 is true of the 5th century b,c. 1424 or 1425 days, from 
the end of 423/2. The number 1424 is alone possible. But 
the first payment in 425/4 on iv. 3 is 98.5 days from the end. 
Hence there should be 369, 368, 372, 371, 360, 359 days in 
426/5 — we do not yet know whether 425/4 is a leap year or 
not, nor whether Aristotle applies to the 5th century. In any 
case we know at present of no year containing this number of 
days. Again, let 426/5 be a leap year, reckoned a.s they are 
usually reckoned with prytanies of 39 and 38 days: then the 
first payment on 11. 4 should be 1423, 1422 or 1421 days from 
the end : this is impossible. 

In the second part of this paper I have brought forward 
some reasons for believing that in the 5th century in a leap year 
of 384 days, the first five prytanies perhaps would be the normal 
length, 35 or 36 days, while the remaining five would be 
lengthened. The year would thus contain about 367 — 371 
days, and the remaining days of the intercalated mouth were 
added in the next year. I have mentioned that the details of 
the arrangement of the sequence of the shorter and longer 
prytanies within the second year must be left an open question 
until we possess more consecutive inscriptional evidence : but 
that it appears that in leap year the prytany year was lengthened 
so aa to end with the Skirophorion full moon. Applying this to 
our inscription we find that several details may be restored in 
several ways, differing little from one another, and impossible to 
decide certainly between, until more evidence is accessible. 
Meanwhile we may say that the best restoration seems to run 
as follows : — 



Days ol DajH of 



Capital 51 



1424 20t. 6696d. 

1397 aOt. at. 1970d. 

13S0 27t. 654d. It. lS19d. Sob. 

1190 48 1. 3000 d. It. 5601 d. 1 ob. 

1197 loot. 3t. 5940d. 

1124 16 1. 2031 d. 3672 d. 4 ob. 

2(ilt. 5675d. lit. 199a. lob. 



We may suppose the prytanies to run „„, „^, 
>, 36, 35, 38 = 371 days. Any other of the en 



id less c 



I 
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tioDB and permutations of these numbers may bo right which 
leaves our datea unaffected. 

The restoration of A is unexceptionable. 

For B read [X]o([7rai ^aa.y Treure ^/*epat]. This is a reason- 
able mode of expression, owZy laken, the prytany is more tfian 
A(ii/"oiier' (not soDitteuberger): the Greeks reckon inclusively 
(not so Kubicki). 

The restoiations of C and F are unexceptionable. The 
interest of D is two figures too many', if toko? tovto[k eyivero] 
is right The stonecutter dated E and D in the right order, but 
put the sums in the wrong. 

This may serve as a tentative hypothesis until further 
evidence makes clear the system of distributing the extra days 
among the prytaniea 

The second year of the Quadriennium presents little 
difficulty. There are two payments -. — 



Totals 130 1. St. 3810 d. 

This is the only possible restoration of this year. The 
prytanies, therefore, run somewhat thus : — 35, 35, 35, 36, 
36, 35, 36, 35, 36. Our inscription does not suffice to indicate 
whether both of the last two prytanies contained 36 days, 
making the year of 355 days : but the convergence of our 
Thucydidean data and of astronomical calculation justifies us in 
here following Biickh rather than Kubicki, and making the year 
354 days long. 

We now come to the third and fourth years. Kubicki 
deserves the utmost credit for his enterprising boldness in 
resolving that these years could be restored, and though hia 
conclusions appear impossible, the solution here offered is little 
but a readjustment of his dates. 



3 With mneh donbt I raggest t&tw. 

TofrT-o [iy/yiTo]; of. O. I. A. 1.378, 

70— 9B paisiia. 



' Cf. C. I. A. IV. 1. 8. 179 a, 6, p. 
162, 1. 82 iiiiApai Xoiitsi Tiaiw dinfu]. 
Cf. C. I. A. I. 187, 1. 6, 
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The totals of the two years 426/5 and il^ijii arc capital-sum 
391 1. 5675 d. and interest 14 1. 4009 d. lob. The fragments 
preserved of the accounts of 424/3 and 423/2 are : — 



Days of Dajs of 






Date. Tear. Interext. 


Capital SQiii. 


Interest. 


[□.ml or IV] 2B 




4«65d. 5ob. 


[m, ly! or t] 13 


23t.[ ] 




" 


[ IH 


()32d. llob. 


[ 5 30 






No totals preserved. 






And 


59 t. 4720 d. 




[lor 


2 spaces] TT 5500 d. 


lC3d. 3ob- 


[ii.-yi«] 4 




S82d. lob. 


['in 1 


loot. 


xr"H 

122d. 21ob. 


Totals -^^TT 1642d. 240b. 


It. 813d.2Job. 



The total of the Capital Sums of the Quadriennium is given 
as[ ] HH«'^'T"^PTTX [ ]. 

In the third year A is paid about 713 — 605 days from the 
end. The Capital Sum therefore ranges from 32 1. 4250 d. 
upwards. C similarly is not less than 4 1. 4500 d. Hence the 
total of this year's loans cannot be less than 60 1. But the total 
for 42ti/5 and 425/4 was 391 1. 5675 d. Hence the Grand Total 
of the Quadriennium must be 747 1, (line 50) ; and therefore the 
total for 423/2 cannot be more than 295 t. ; it must be then 
232, 242, 272 or 282 1. 

In the fourth year D (to have its interest possible of restora- 
tion in the empty space) must be [82, 84]°, 87, 89, [91, 93]', 96 or 
98 days from the end : it must he, then, the 22nd, 24th or 27th 
day of the VIII. prytany. What we know of the lengths of 
prytanies shews that 96 and 98 are impossible. And lines 
75 — 95 make it evident that the last prytany contained 37 (or 
' 19 apacea for tribe's name (Bf 



and nombac, 

^ 16 apaceBfortribe'aiiame(genitLie) 
and number. 

* HE begina the tribe's number, 

* IT spaces for number and day. 
' 16 spaces for niiiiiber and day. 
ITEC ends the tribe's number; 

I. Journal ofPhilalogy. voi,. xiiv. 



Hobs thoaght there was a P before this. 
19 spaces for number and name. 

' 17 spaces for the number and the 
rest of the daj. 

* TF [5 spaces] El ifl the day. 

'■* Hyputhcses in brackets are un- 
likely on palaoographical grounde. 
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just possibly 38) days. The last 3 prytaniea then contain from 
107—116 (lays. The 22nd day may range from 87—93, the 
24.th from 84 — 91, the 27th from 82—89: this reduces the 
range of the last 3 prytaoies to 108 — 116 days. D's interest 
will he from 1640d.— 1860d. B must fall not later than the 
4th of the vith prytany, the last possible date of C, and it 
cannot be in the 1st or 2nd prytany. It ranges then from 302 
to 174 days from the end. This makes the only possible resto- 
rations of the Capital Sum to be 2 1. 5500 d. and 3 1. 5500 d. 
If it be 2 1. 5500 d., interest ran for 281 days, if 3 1. 5500 d. 
for 209. With 281 days the date ia from III. 2—30. The only 
restorations possible with Tplri}'; are evBeicaTi} or TpiaKoa-r^. 
The latter gives a year of 381 days at least, so that kvheKirr^ 
alone remains. With 209 days the date is V. 4 — 24, so that it 
must be SwSeKaTj;. 

(a) If E be m. 11, A must be in the ii. prytany, i.e. from 
331 — 292 days from the end. Its interest then is from 395Sd, 
—3390 d. or so. The total of interest of A, B, D, E ia from 
5315 d.— 6104 d. Hence the interest of C ia .582 d. lob. Its 
date may he IV. 4, [v. 4]', or VI. 4. The range of IV. 4 is 253 
—249, of V. 4 218—210, of vi. 4 183—171, and because of D 
only 183 — 174 days from the end. Therefore C must be horn 
lit, 3031 d.— lit. 4140 d., 13 1. 2114 d.— 13 d. 5167 d., or 15 t 
5437— 16 1. 4373 d. The total of A, B, C, D thus becomes 
174t. 1251— 2360d., 176 t. 334— 3387 d. or 178t. 3657 d. 
— 179 t. 2693 d. Since E cannot be less than 17 t. (to produce 
the interest given), the total of the Capital Sums for this year 
must be 232, 242, 272 or 282 1 1642 d. E then must be either 
57 (67, 97, or 107) t. 5282 d.— 58 1. 391 d. or 55 1, 4255 d.— 56 1. 
1308 d. or 52 1. 4949 d.— 53 1 3985 d. None of these will pro- 
duce any interest that wo can restore. 

(j3) If B be V. 12, A may be in the ii., iii. or iv. prytany, 
i.e. from 337 — 221 days from the end. Its interest ranges from 
4029—2642 d. The total of interest A, E, D, E will now allow 
C to he either 582 d. 1 ob. or 1582 d. 1 oh. Its date can be only- 
VI. 4, i.e. from 182 — 178 days from the end. HcUce C must be 



Hypothec 



a brackets are anllkely on palaeograplaicol grounds. 
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between 15 1. 5961 d. and 16 1. 2118 d. or between 43 1. 2797 d. 
and 44 1. 2657 d. The total of A, B, C, D thus becomes 179 1. 
4181 d.— 180 1. 338 d. or 207 t. 1017 d.— 208 1. 877 d. E then 
must be 52 1. (62, 92, 102) 1304 d.— 3461 d. or 24 1. (34, 64, 74) 
765 d. — 25 1. 625 d. None seems possible. 

It is evident then that here again there must be some error 
in the stone, but it is futile, where the traces still left are so 
few, to attempt to guess what the error is. And the third year 
cannot be solved until the fourth is solved ; for we do not know 
either capital sum or interest of the fourth payment or of the 
totals in the third year. We must wait until further evidence 
demonstrates either the exact method of arranging the prytanies 
at this date or the order of the prytanies in this year. For the 
sake of completeness I put down here, however, Kubicki'a 
restoration of these two years — expunging what is due to hie 
peculiar notion of 12 epagomen days in 424/3, and 16 more in 
423/2, and of prytanies 47 days long. This notion is as in- 
credible' to me as to Unger. 

Third Year 424/3 B.C. 367 days = 36, 35, 38, 38, 38, 38, 38, 
35, 36, 35. 



I* 



iDtereet. 
4065 d. Sob. 
3135 d. 4 ob. 

632 d. 140b. 

730 d. l| ob. 

It. 3104 d. 



Fourth Year 423/2 B.C. 372= days ^ 
1, 39, 38 + 1, 37. 



' It Bhoold bs pointed out too that 
his Teoonstraction U inoonsiBtant with 
itself in this naj : it reokoDs the pa;- 
msntB of these four years to the first 
day of 423/1. In that ease the moDe; 
of the Septeimium preceding must be 
taken to be pftid over on the first day 
of the Prytaoy-Year 426/5. It pays 
interest for 1464 days, but Kubicki's 
Ggurea it will be found would make it 



1403 day 


. I take the money to be 


paid over 


on the last day of 427/6, and 


the intere 


at reckoned to the Uat day 


of 423/2. 




' I read ivS-Tiji, not 'iimn with Kn- 


hioki. 




3 There 


may be a day less here, ond 


adaymor 


Bin 424/3; aeep.75i. From 


the true 


ew moon July 412 to true 


full moon 


July 411 tbpre are 367 days. 




5—2 



ye. ^^^^H 
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Days of 


Days of 










Tear. 


Intei«Ht. 


Capital Bom. 


Intereat. 


114 


258 


est 


4720 d. 


3084 d 


Stob. 


leg 


209 


3t 


5500 d. 


lead 


4iob. 


118 


254 


31 1 


871d. 3iob. 


1582 d 




979 




loot 




1860 d 




3(15 


7 


87 1 


2351 d. 


122d.2iob. 




282t 


16«d. ajob. 


It. 813d 


l^ob. 



XL 



Until the time of Bockh, it was inferred from Diodorus 
XII. 36 that the Athenians directed their year by an octaeteiid 
system down to 432 B.C., when they adopted Meton's invention 
of an euneakaidecaeterid cycle. Btickh found hdwever from 
inscriptions that the adoption of Meton's cycle did not follow 
on the heels of its invention ; and subsequent investigation haB 
only tended to justify this view. It has not yet been pointed 
out, however, that our authorities give no more warrant fop 
believing that a fixed octaeterid system was in vogue at Athens 
in 432 B.C. than for assigning the adoption of Meton's cycle 
that j'ear. And while there is no express' testimony to demon- 
strate that an eight year cycle was rigidly observed, there are 
several indirect proofs that it was not observed. 

(1) The vulgar belief is based upon Cenaorinus 18: hunc 
circuitum vere annum magnum esse pleraque Graecia existi- 
mavit. But there is no necessary connexion between the 
astronomer's views in any age and the calendar — as is shewn 
by the now accepted view that Meton's cycle was not used at 



' I here cead t^i TeXfin-fli t^i irpimi- 
iielas or r^i 'vaT6.riji. Were Knbicki'a 
IT. 1 possible in view of C'fl date, I 
should prefer i.px.i'^'''^^ '"■ ^- '^ 'i' 

= The wrong order of B and C (i£ 
this be correct) supports the conjectural 
restoration of the year 426/5. 

" We thus have AoamantiE in. 



Prytany, Antigonia iv., Pandionia 
Aiaatis viii,, Leontia z. 

* So G. F. Unger in MitUer'a Hand, 
d. kings. Alt.-Wiss. i. p. 748, "D»« 
scbon Tor mid zu Melons Zeit in Athen 
die Oktaeteria bestanden hat, iat z 
niebt ausdriicklich bezeugt ab«r 
zweifethaft." 
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Athens till 336 ii,C. or so. And our own reforrnatioii of the 
Julian Calendar in the last century, with tho still unreformed 
Calendar of the Orthodox Church, are parallel cases, 

(2) The present theory is that the Octaeterid Cycle was 
used until 336 b,c., that then the nineteen year cycle was intro- 
duced, but replaced by the eight year again about 127/6 B.C. 
Now, as a theory, this must be pronounced illogical and irra- 
tional : and a little reflexion shews what an important con- 
sideration this ia. The constructors of this theory have certain 
dates, at considerable intervals, to explain and hannonize into 
some theory of the Attic Calendar, and their method of working 
has been to construct a presumed Attic Calendai- System at 
each of these fixed points, and, working backwards and forwards, 
suppose a change in the Athenian System wherever their own 
reconstructed partial calendars met and clashed. This is 
intolerable, from the standpoint of a scientific worker. 

(3) But worse remains. We might concede that when two 
dates a hundred years apart seemed to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of different calendar- systems at those dates, the supposi- 
tion of a change in the system somewhere between the two 
dates was not a fatal objection to the theory which required 
such a supposition. But the present theory is guilty of a far 
more unscientific irrationality. It finds dates in 432 and 431, 
and 426 — 123 B.C,, and fits these into an eight year cycle. But 
(incredible as the statement is) it has to suppose this eight 
year cycle to be replaced by a new one in the winter of 422, i.e. 
the cycle breaks down eighteen months after the last of the 
data which the cycle is postulated to include. Now if this is a 
coincidence, it is a very remarkable coincidence : but the ai^u- 
ment can, I think, be pressed farther than this. For whatever 
may be the difficulties which serve us as reasons or excuses for 
assuming this alteration of the Octaeteris at this conveniently 
happy date, these difficulties are nu reasons for the Athenians 
to have taken such a step. They must have been led to it by 
finding that the calendar was going wrong when compared with 
the Natural Year or with perhaps the Olympic Games. And 
here the Octaeteris theory seems to involve itself in a trouble- 
some dilenuna. According to the theory, by 422 the cycle was 
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two' days out, and three times out of eight began the year a 
month too late. Now (a) if it be the two days which seemed 
BO serious an error that the cycle must be reconstructed, it 
must be pointed out that it is monstrous to suppose that in 
10 years (432 — 422) the Calendar should go wrong so seriously 
as to require m violent a handling : the difficulty would recur 
every 10 years, and we are no better than Ptolemaics clutching 
at epicycles if we imagine that we have discovered the true 
Calendar-system into which our dates of 432 — ^422 B.C. will fit, 
if we then immediately have to assume — jiist at the point 
where continuous evidence ceases for a while — that the system 
was then changed. ((*) If we suppose that the Athenian 
calendar was capable of adjusting the odd days— and, if the 
investigator had always remembered that the calendar did not 
begin, where his knowledge of it began, in 432 B.C., he would 
never have supposed otherwise — but assume that it was on 
account of the frequent error of a month that the change was 
made, we have another problem to solve. The Octaeteris ^es 
wholly wrong by a month in about 150 years, and after about 
20 it goes wrong in one of the eight years. Hence, again, we 
must regard it as a singularly felicitous occurrence for ths 
credit of the octaeterid system that the Athenians chose the 
year 422 for perpetrating this change. The argument, that 
they did so because they now found out their error on recover- 
ing intercourse with the Peloponnesian world, breaks down in 
face of the fact that no change is noticeable in 10 years, so that 
(as a reconstruction of the octaeterid calendar for 440 — 433 i 
proves) there were the same reasons for the alteration before 
the outbreak of the war. And if it is not entirely fortuitous 
that the alteration was in 422, but the Athenians made it 



1 In the Classical Itevieic, i\. pp. 
30. 31, 1 have aigued that the evidence 
geDeiallj produced lo shew that lica 
days were intercalated in 432/1 does 
not jDstiff that view; and that the 
sapposition advanced in the text — that 
the Athenian Calendar was capable of 
adjusting odd JajB — is entirely home 
out by the evidence properly inter- 



preted. Unger's restoration begins 
with an error of 2 days in the Calendar 
in 432 (the first year he remtnatrocta 
for) and, nursing (he error down lo 
422, then conveniently Gnde in it al 
least part of the reason for a snbver- 
!iion of the Octaeteris as originally 
assumed. 
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because they considered that the error iulierent in the Octae- 
terJB had now advanced aiifficiently, it is difficult to see why a 
similar alteration should not have taken place wherever oiir 
data shew that years eight places distant from each other were 
the one a leap-year, the other common. In this case we shall 
be led to challenge the 19 year cycle presumed to have been 
used between 336 and 127 B.C., and, what is still more serious 
for the credit of the common theory, it becomes impossible to 
infer that any particular year was a leap-year or common, from 
the fact that another year, 30 or 40 years distant, holding the 
same position in the cycle, had that character. An examina- 
tion of the method by which the cycle is usuaUy' recoostnicted 
will shew how regularly this is done, and therefore how uncer- 
tain the whole method must appear to be. 

(4) So far we have argued from genera! considerations. It 
is indeed the weakness of the advocates of the Octaeteris that 
they have confined themselves mainly to attempting to fit a 
number of known facts into a theory, without criticizing the 
theory as an Athenian Calendar. But it is not enough to 
invent a theory which will satisfy us ; if the theory is sound, it 
must explain itself as a rational Calendar for the Athenians to 
have come by. All changes in it must have had reasons which 
led the Athenians to make them: they must not merely be 
cbanges which we infer on finding our theory will not admit of 
some fact. These general considerations seem in themselves 
sufficient to make us sceptical of the Octaeteris : inscriptional 
evidence may make us convinced of its falsity. 

In (?. /. A. IV. 2, 276 we read fifiva Se ifi^dXXeip 'EKarofj.- 
fiaiova Tov v4oii apxoina. The date is somewhere about 440 B.C. 
Now if (a) the octaeterid cycle was in use before 440, there can 
be no question of an omission to intercalate Poseideon, with a 
subsequent discovery from observation that this ought to have 
been done. Nor can there be question of an extra-intercalation 
' To exlabliitli the theorj- ai a V-J lie must tranBlale iir ittpmiivai Toia 
jear cycle between 340 and 'i&i B.C. i-niiiia itl Bvi&vTiw i><Sii¥ roXiDptn, oa 
(in e year cycle being used before and if it implied that tlie Etesian \eindt 
after), Unger produeea do argumcntB were t'un bloming or were itistajitly 
but thiH, with thi! exception of s, imiiiinenl. But see 1 Fliil § 31. 
(aaaage in Dem. Cherson. ^ 14, where 
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to fit the Athenian Year to the Olympic : in that case the step 
would he necessary every eighth year, and the Octaeteris is 
worthless and disregarded, or else the month in error in 422 U 
due to this intercalation in 440, and we have the spectacle of a 
city with the knowledge of a sound Octaeteris nominally adopt- 
ing it, but in reality recklessly hacking it about in order to fall 
in with the Calendar of another city with a less sound Calendar. 
Such an adoption of the Octaeteris is so nominal that it is cer- 
tainly impossible to argue about, (i) If the Octaeteris was 
not in use in 440 but introduced between then and 432, the 
ai^ument stated in the last section (pp. 69 — 71) becomes over- 
whelming. The cycle cannot be supposed in 18 years (at the 
very outside) to have gone so utterly astray as to require re- 
adjustment. We know as a fact that an octaeteris is correct 
enough for about 50 years'. 

The upshot is that either an octaeterid system was in use 
continually checked by observation, and reconstructed as occa- 
sion required, or observation was entirely relied on, in which 
case we must expect occasional oversights. These alternatives, 
however, in fact are scarcely distinguishable where we have no 
direct evidence as to what was done. The octaeterid cycle is 
correct for short peiiods, when observation coiTects odd days 
(as we have seen was usual at Athens), so that we cannot say. 
whether the years were fixed by such a cycle or by observation. 

(5) Melon's work, and ^Aristophanes' jokes, suggest that 
Atheuhm thought had been directed to the subject, and it is 
ju t p ss bl that in 422 an octaeterid system was substituted 
fo obse vation owing to the experience of its insufficiency 
bef e tl e battle of Dehum. Without pionouncing oa this, we 
D aj po nt out that in any case the influence of the old system 



> If Uie recouBtructioD of the Caiea- 
dar for 424-2 s.c. snggestiid in Class. 
Bev. vol. IX. pp. 30, SI, be accepted, 
we IiBve a farther leOBon foF rejecting 
the tbeor; of a defiuitel; fixed Octae- 
teris at thnt date. Where there is no 
artilicial mlo for hollow and full 
mouths {as in tht Metonic C^'cle), days 



are inlerculated merely au required, 
unless the adoption of an Octaeteris 
demanda every interculated month to 
contain 30 dajs. Hence, if the inter- 
calated month is not ipto Jaeto of 30 
days, as appearR to be the caae in 
424/D u.c, we may doubt how far m 
formal Octaeteris is in vogue. 
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of observation still appears after this date in oue of the Athe- 

niaD measures of time to be now referred to. 

(6) Besides the division of the year iato months, which 
Berved as a. Sacred Calendar for fixing the time of feasts and 
fasts, the Athenians had a Civil Calendar measured by the 
sittings of the Boule, It was generally assumed before 1891 
that they entered on office on the 1st of Hecatombaion, and a 
host of inscriptions have been restored on this supposition. 
Now however we read in Aristotle 'A^. iroX. 32 § 1 eSei Se t^v 
£i\i]^vtav Tat Kvnfirp ^ovK.i}v eioievat, rerpdhi eiri Bixa, 
'S,Kipo<^opi£vo^, and so Gilbert, Gnech. Staatsalt. ed, 2, 
p. 297, note 1, now says 'Amtsantritt des Rathea in der Mitbe 
dea Skirophorion scheiut sich aus Arist. zu ergeben.' Arc all 
these inscriptions wrongly restored then ? We cannot escape 
the inference by supposing that the Senate succeeded to office 
in Skirophorion, but reckoned their office from Hecatombaion, 
for elaiivai is the regular word used of the beginning of the 
various prytanies, and it is inconceivable that e.g. etreK-riKvBvia^ 
e^ Tifiepai Tfji •irpvTaveia'i should mean the 21st day actually 
of the prytany, but what would have been the 6th if the 
prytany began their duties on Hecatombaion lat. 

And we can hardly dare to suppose a change after the Four 
Hundred, unless no other explanation is forthcoming. To do 
so' would be again to have a theory that breaks down as soon 
as we travel outside the group of facts it coordinates. But 
C. I. A. I. lS9a shews us that the Senate entered on office on 
Hecatombaion 2nd in 407/6 B.C. So that the interval for the 
change is slight in the extreme. 

There is, however, I venture to believe, an explanation of 
this passj^e, which is open to no such objection, solves the 
difGcultics of the Treasurer's Inscription, and explains others, 
and, while perfectly consistent with every inscription yet 
accessible, throws light on the eai-ly history of the Attic 
Calendar. 

' BefiidcH tliie abjection to such a we get no help towards the aolutioa of 

bypotlieai^, it should be ooticed that the Quadiienaium in C. I. A. i. 2Ti). 

if before the Four Hundred the Vcy- Skirophorion 14th to Skirophorion 

y-¥ear began on Sldroplioiioii 14th, l^lth ia a year aud no moTO, 
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Until the adoption of a regular cycle, the Athenians must 
have been compelled to rely upon observation' for the correction 
of their Calendar. As we shall aee, there is some evidence to 
justify US in surmising that then a paephism would be required 
to direct intercalation when necessary, that this was passed 
sometimes at any rate just before the intercalation, and that 
sometimes at least the order of the prytanies was only deter- 
mined just before they came into office. It is natural to 
suppose that in the first age of empiric astronomy, it was quite 
usual for the first five prytanies or so to be of the ordinary 
length, for intercalation to be then resolved on, and the others 
lengthened"; then another five had to be lengthened in the 
next year, thus balancing the intercalated month in the Sacred 
Year by two longer Prytany- Years. As will be seen below, 
there is evidence to indicate that the Prytany- Year waa 
regulated to some extent* independently of the Sacred Year. 
We cannot say whether in the 5th century the Octaeteris had 
been introduced, while this system of lengthening the prytany 
survived from earlier times; or whether the Octaeteris was only 
introduced subsequently. Inscriptional evidence shews that 
some Cycle was in use in Aristotle's day — the prytanies there 
being lengthened from the beginning of the year*. 

Now, this theory gives a perfectly rational course for the 
development of the Attic Calendar to take. It is nnexception- 

1 Cf. Prof. J. Norman Lookyer, The 
Origin of the Year, in Nature, vol. ilv. 
pp. 487 ft.; iLYi. pp. 104—7; slyh. 
p. 32. 

" If the first 5 prytanies were of the 
normal length, 35 or 36 days, wo get 
a total of, say. 177 days for them. 
This would bring as to the end of 
UaanSiiip A ; BO that if notice of the 
interoalation were given only in Posei- 
deoD OF Maimacterion, the 5th pry- 
tany would naturally end according to 
pievioUH arrangements, while the re- 
maining prytanies would be length- 
ened. If our reeonHtruclion of C. I. A. 
I. 273 is correct, intercalation was re- 
solved on in Fyanepsion or Maimac- 



^ But this by no meann jnstifieB 
Unger in adding a day to a prytany 
for no manifest reason {Miiller, Haadb. 
p. 719).— See e.g. C. I. A. u. Add. 
175 b, 17<J; 190. In 175 read ■E[Xa^)j. 
^oXiUkh] fpp rat rif i/ipoXl^if — rtftrrg 
Kai tUajT^ in the vii. Prytany in soma 
Leap-Year. Cf. C. I. A. i. 189 n. 

* a. C. I. A. II. Add. 176 b, 176, 
177, 178, 191 ; 163, 173, 174, 169 ; 121 
mast now (if Heusch's restoration ba 
retained) lie harmonized with Aristotle 
43 g 2 by tailing the Prytany- Year to 
end in 338/7 on the last day but one of 
8kirophorion. 
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able on that score. And besiJea there ia some evidence which 
it, and it alone, can interpret. 

(1) As I have tried to shew iq the first part of this paper, 
we can solve the difficulty of the length of the Quadriennium 
426 — 422B.C., if the Prytany-Year after Leap-Year began about' 
Skirophorion 14th, while other years began with Hecatombaion 
1st. 

(2) Arietotle 'Aft iroX. 32 § 1 ISet Se rrjv eikij^viav Tp 
Kva/itp 0ov\i]p eiVteVot reTpaSi. eVt Beica '^leipo^opiwvot;. The 
imperfect of course may simply mean that it ouglit then to 
have done so without implying that the custom had been 
changed by the 1th century, or that the Boule should have 
done so specially in this particular year. Still it is at least a 
curious coincidence that while our theory would imply that the 
reason was that 412/11 B.C. was a leap-year, Unger (as I have 
since found), by a subtle deduction* from Arist. 'Aft ttoX. 33 § 1, 
proves that this was the case. 

(3) A reason for the date too is not far to' seek. Strange 
as it may aeem to us, the Athenians habitually referred their 
year to the moon : the ordinary year with the New, the 
Prytany-Year, it may be suggested, in these cases with the Full 
Moon. And is it an accident that when the Four Hundred 
ejected the Council of the Five Hundred, they did so exactly a 
ntanth earlier ? Thargelion 14th was the Full Moon preceding 
that of* Skirophorion 14th. 

(4) Before I refer to the inscriptions which point to the 
truth of this theory, I should say that I have, I beheve, 
ejiamined every dated inscription hitherto discovered, and that 
none of them contradicts this theory ; but I only give here 
those which seem to admit of little variety of interpretation. 

^ Onr evidence is InBaffioient to shew '' Dagor in Miiller, p. 751. 

whethar a, 6xed day in Skirophorion " The Disoteria (of. C. I. A. ii. 741) 

was taken, or whether It was e.g. the ocearB on that da;. Cf. C. I. A. iv. 1, 

14tb in hollow, the IStli in fnU months. 3, 179 d, p. 163. 

For the Easter cycle full moon h * Those dates ore conhcmed bj cal- 

reokoned as the fourteenth day. The ctiiation. The full mooo in 411 June 

addition of the e^tra day to Skiropho- is ilth day 11 h. B7m. a.m., in Jnly 

rionBometimcBinBteadoftoPoseidaon Hth day 7h. 4am. p.m. For the im- 

BoomplioateB the question (cf. C.I. A. portanccof thefullmoonef.A. Momm- 

sea, 363, 264), sen, Htorlologie, pp. 205, 223, 389 fi. 
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{a) a I. A. IV. p. 35 ( = I. 274). [T]aSe eVpafiij eVi t^? 
'E/)e;^^ei'8o? e^So/*ij? ■KpVTavevoaTj';- [r}a/ieXiDii(»s e^tofiet iirra- 
fievo. The date is in one of the years immediately after 415/4. 
The double dating can only be reconciled in two ways : (i) if 
tho year begins with 14 Skirophorion ', and ia leap-year ; (ii) if 
it is leap-year', with the prytanies regulated as has been 



I 



(b) G. I. A. I. 189 a in 407/6 b.c. seems to make the 
Prytany-Year begin on Hecatombaion 2nd. Undoubtedly we 
should take this to mean that the Sacred Year was fallen a 
day behind the truth ; and the Prytany-Year did not strike off 
a day, as the intercalation of a day in the Sacred Year would 
shortly" harmonize the two. The Prytany-Year would of course 
derive its extra day from not striking out enough in 408/7 B.C. 
to coincide with the Sacred Year, after the leap-year in 
409/8 B.C. It should be noticed here as proving the indepen- 
dence of the two years that the Prytany-Yeai' begins on the 
last day of Skirophorion in several years about* Aristotle's date : 
C.LA. u. App. 175 6 (331/0 b.c.), 179 (325/4 b.c). On the 
other hand G.I. A. li. 190 (? 321/0 B.C.) gives HecatombaJon. 
2nd as the beginning of the Prytany-Year. 

(c) C. I. A. I. 59, cf 188, lines 30, 35, 40, seems to shew 
that Aristotle 'Ad. ttoK. 43 § 2 does not apply to the 6th 
century. 

(d) v. I. A. II. 54 line 49 shews that on the 30th day of 
the 2nd prytany of 363/2, the tribe of the 3rd prytany waa 
not kuown^evidently had not yet been drawn for. Compare 
with this hand-to-mouth method of regulating the prytanies, 
the inscription already noticed, 0. I. A. IV. 2, 27 b firfva Si 
ifi^dXXeiv ' EiKaTo/i^aiova rav peov o.p-)(pvTa. The archon and 
his advisers omitted to intercalate Poseideon; presumably ob- 
servation shewed this omission to be a mistake ; and Lampon 
(who moved this clause), one of the e^7jyi}Tai, it would appear, 

' But this hypothesis has nothing < Aiist. 'A9. x-dX. 4S § S.maet hold 

to sa; to C. I. A. i. 273 (see p. 73'). bete if anyviiere. 

3 Dnger (MUUer, Haadb. p. 753) ' If Ungac ihid. ia tight in making 

gives 114ya B.C. as a leap-jear, thia a common year, the fact is even 

^ Uiiyet ibid, gives 407/6 B.C. as B more remarkable, foT only sii daya 

year ia which a day was intercalated. will remain of the 2nii prytany. 
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proposes' to secure the right date for beginning the year by- 
having a second Hecatombaion. The date is somewhere about 
440 B.C. 

(5) There remains a passage in Dem. Mid. p. .542 §§ 86, 87 
fiovXofieva'; 8e to /lisXXoc XaSelp, <{>v\d^a^ ti)v rekevTaiav 
r/fLepap T^p Suitrmp tt}V tov SapytiXimvoi! jj tov tTKiporfto- 
pirSvoi yiypofj-ivTiv elf jjv 6 fiev ^\6e t£v BiaiTijraiv 6 S' ovic 

i}X6e eV/SaXXet Koi aTifiol top StaiTjjTiJc. Dr Fennell ad 

loc. following Buttmann strangely explains this as referring to 
the evTi xal via of Thargelion, apparently forgetting that the 
Greek day began at sunset. It must mean either (1) that each 
StaiT't}Tij<i tried his own list of cases through (Arist. 'A^, iroX, 
53 § 5 dvayicaiop o.<; av eicarrTot Xa-j^ri Siairai exSiaiTap), his 
work of course then being at an end, — and in this year all had 
finished about Thargelion or Skirophorion — the list probably 
never taking the whole year, or (2) that the Diaitetai held office 
from, say, three weeks before the beginning of the Prytany-Year 
to the same time next year. Similarly of course the Tafiiai 
entered on office at the Panathenaia. If this be so, in ordinary 
years their office would begin about Skirophorion 10th, but, in 
the year after a leap-year, Thargelion 25th. Demosthenes would 
then be referring to the proximate date [? eight years back (§ 82): 
if so, Miiller Handh. p. 752 gives that year, 357 /Q B.C., as follow- 
ing a leap-year]. Were it not that everyone hitherto seems to 
have supposed the reference must be to a regular day on which 
the Diaitetai retired, I should certainly have supposed the first 
alternative to be correct; if the second be right, it supports our 
theory'. 

As a working hypothesis then we obtain this. In the 
earliest times the Athenians depended almost entirely on 
observation for the regulation of the year ; this continued until 
the Council of the Five Hundred had been instituted, and 

' For Lampon'a " t&ckiitg " of. Gil- 
bert, Bandb, d. griech. Stoats, i'. p. 
329. 

' We miglit liave auppased that it 
was poBBible to restore C. I. A. it. I. 
olK-fiiiaTa [ri iy 



Ht" il/iipas [t4! Trp6 -Hj! vop.ni'iai, com- 
paring for this practice Prof. J. Nor- 
man Lockyer in Nature, vol. xjiT. 
p. 489 : but C. I. A. i. 32, 11. 16, 17 
seems to shew that there 




[tJs] Tatilas ^ij to the oastodj of money. 
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consequently the Prytany- Years were fitted in a rough way to 
the Sacred Year by spreading the intercalated month over two 
Prytany- Years — the determination that there must be a leap- 
year not being made till towards the middle of the year, after 
three or four prytaniea had sat. Aa to the way in which the 
length of the prytaniea within the year was fixed at this time, 
we can say nothing positive. The evidence seems to point to 
the conclusion that Bockh was right in supposing that the law 
(Ariat, 'A5, ttoX, 43 § 2) of four longer prytaniea first of 36 days, 
followed by six shorter of 35, was not introduced in the 5th 
century. If we accept his view that the four which had the 
extra day were selected by the lot, we shall be inclined to 
believe also that the lot determined in leap-year which (if any) 
of the last five prytanies were 39 days instead of 38, and what 
tribes in the following year should have 38 or 39 days, what 
tribes 35 or 36. But we must wait' for further evidence before 
dogmatizing on this point. The first lengthened Prytany- Year 
was made to end with the Skirophorion full-moon probably, the 
next coming round again to Hecatombaion 1st. 

This system was altered by Aristotle's day : then the 
Prytany- Years all regularly begin about Hecatombaion 1st, 
and the four extra days always go with the first four prytaniea 
If we could satisfy ourselves that the passage in the Midias 
referred to a regular, ordinary day of retirement for the Diaitetai, 
we might use that to guide us towards the date of the altera- 
tion ; as it is, we must wait for more inscriptions. 

Lastly we may notice that astronomical calculations sub- 
stantially confirm our calendar. The Skirophorion full moon 
427/6 waa July 24th 5 h. 4 m. p.m. ; the beginning of the 
Prytany- Year 426/5, then, should be July 23/4. Our inscrip- 
tion would then make the beginning of the next year July 28/9 ; 
and, combining its evidence with that of Thucydides, we have 
354, 384, 355 as the length of the next three Sacred Years, so 
that they should begin on July 17/8, Aug. 5/6, and July 26/7. 

' At present we oan onl; make ont wbb the vii. Fr;tanj: and if the res- 

£IuB much. In 427/6 Aeaicantis name torationa on p. 63 are correct, in 426/G 

early (C. /. A. iv. 96, p. 23, compared Aearaantis (viti.) had 36 days, Ereob- 

with Tliuc. m. 60) while Ecechtbeia tlieis (x.) 38. 
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In 426/5 the New Moons' are Aug, 7th 7h. 41m. p.m., 
Sept. 6th 6 h. 1 ni. a.m., Oct. 5th 7 h. 54 m. p.m., Nov. 4th 

1 h. 6 ra. p.m., Dec. 4th 6 h. 1 m. a.in., Jan. 3rd 3h. 5.^ m. a.m., 
Feb. 1st 10 h. 10 ra. p.m., March 2nd Ih. 40 m. p.m., April Ist 

2 h. 47 m. a.m.. April 30th 1 h. 2 m. p.m., May 29th 9 H. 13 m. 
p.m., June 28th 2h. 40 m. a.m. The possible' dates of ^aaem 
are Aug. 9/10, Sept. 7/8, Oct. 7/8, Nov. 6/7, Dec. 5/6, Jan. 4/5, 
Feb. 3/4, March 4/5, April 2/3, May 2/3, May 31/1 June, 
June 29/30. It would be dangerous to hazard the asaertion, if 
it would not be erroneous to make it, that the Athenians 
counted the Phaseia as the Noumeniai : but A. Mommsen ia 
clearly right in testing the Calendar by them ; the neglect of 
this to some extent vitiates all Unger's reasoning (Miiller's 
Hartdhiich, pp. 739, 754), The Noumeniai would naturally be 
put always 1 or 2 (or, as will be seen below, at first inaccurately 3) 
days before the Phaaeis: still the Phaseia would be the main 
check on the correctness of the estimate of the New Moon, and 
when two or three' consecutive Phaseia were a day later than 
was calculated, an intercalation would probably be made. 
Hence we must use them to check our hypothetical reconstruc- 
tions of the Calendar, This is a priori the rational course : 
and, as will be seen, it gives us a reconstruction of the Calendar 
which agrees with the faet^ we know. 

Hecatombaion426B.c. had29daya; sothat if the Sacred Year 
began, as suggested, on Aug. 8/9, we shall have Skirophorion 
15th = July 23/4, the beginning of the Prytany-Year. We have 
for the other months' beginning Sept. 6/7, Oct. 6/7, Nov. 4/5 (a 
day early on the 0tio-is), Dec. 4/5, Jan. 2/3 (day early), Feb, 1/2 
(day early); March 1/2, two days early, would follow, but we 
' For this I have nsed Ch. Fanlua' deviaing a lunar aalendor oneself by 



excellent book Tafaln ziir Berecfimaig 
d. Mondphaien. 

' Julian Bdnnidt'sBcDSaeftfungen in 
A. MommsBn iih. d. Zeit d. Olympien, 
p, S3. Tbe aveiaga interval between 
the aiivoSot and ipiais at Atbena ia 
42 bours; b; experiment I find that 
tbiB means that 30 bonrs is tbe mini- 
mam iatenal before TialbiUt;. 

^ A little practical esperimentine at 



observation of new moons, and fall 
moona, and comparing tbe results 
with the almanacs, ebews tbat (1} it is 
feasible to work a calendar in tbis 
way, (2) tbat (owing to retardations 
and tbe like} it often bappens tbat 
every otber now moon will be a day 
late on tbe calendar for a time, yet no 
intercalation sbould be made. 
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So 



should by the rule suggested intercalate a day, and our inscrip- 
tion suggests this — for only in that way will the New Year 
begin 371 days after the Prytany New Year of 426/5. We will 
make Gamelion then of 30 days, so that Anthesterion begins 
March 2/3 (one day early), and then follow April 1/2, April 
30/1 May (one day early), May SO/31, June 28/29. 

Without continuing the details of the process, it is sufficient 
to say that the dates given by this method for Hecatombaion 
lat in 425/4 and 424i/3, are in harmony with the results derived 
from the inscription; and that Skirophorion 14th in 424/3 
(when a day' is intercalated, as I have argued that Thucydides, 
IV. 118 § 12, 119 § 1 and V. 19 g 1, suggests, in Skirophorion) falls 
on July 19/20, when the full moon falls July 20th 3 h. 25 m. 
p.m. 

So far our theory seems to meet all difficulties. But 423/2 
and 422/1 would by it be common years, while Thucydides and 
our inscription seem to make them indubitably years of 355 
days. The solution of this difficulty, which naturally presents 
itself, is this. As civilization and science advance, the accurate 
determination of the new moon becomes more possible. We 
know that Meton had made some progress, and Aristophanes' 
jest becomes intelligible if we suppose that the solstice and the 
true new moon were now pretty exactly noted. Thucydides' 
vovftfivla Ka-ra ceXiji^i' too would point to the same thing. 
This assumption will explain at once why 423/2 and 422/1 were 
intercalated, and how it is that the range of Hecatombaion lat 
now changes. If the Athenian new moons were formerly esti- 
mated two days early, and if owing to inaccurate determination 
of the solstice the years did not begin so near the true solstice 
as they should have done, we have not merely a theory that will 
coordinate the fa<;ta we know, but a rational order for Attic 
astronomy to have developed the Calendar in, if we suppose that 
in 423 — 1 these two days were got rid of by intercalation, and 
sometime after 422 the limit of Hecatombaion was brought 
nearer to the solstice. 



' It should be noticed too that 
Bocordance with our mle, the cons 
tion of 4 months at the end of 4 



It da; in advance of what 
the tpiaa would prescribe, would make 
Skirophorion to be intercitlated. 
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With this' correction we have for New Tears 428/7 
July 29/30, *27/() July 18/9. 426/5 Aug. 6/7, 425/4 July 26/7, 
424./3 July 15/16, 423/2 Aug. 3/4, 422/1 July 24/5, 421/0 
July 13/4. 

From this date, if our theory la sound, the Calendar will 
closely follow the true New Moons^aa the Athenians have 
learnt to determine them — and if an Octaeteris ia used, it ia not 
used servilely, so that the limit of Heeatombaion was not per- 
mitted to move away from the solstice, This explains the 
subsequent history of the Calendar, when owing to the pre- 
valence of the Roman Calendar after the Conquest, the Octae- 
teris was allowed to go wrong, because it was not of vital 
importance to keep it true ; and thua from 130 B.C. onwards, it 
becomes every 150 years a month later than before. 
I add two notes on cognate matters : 

(1) In Synkellos p. 370 we read that the lunar month con- 
tained 29 d. 12 h. and X7V; the lunar yeai' 354 d. 8h, fi', i.e. 
10 d. 21 h. e' shorter than the solar year; and that an Olympiad 
contained 1417 d. wpo? la XeTrra lee (so the best M3S.), and 
1| months. Unger finds these statements so unintelligible that 
he emends all but that about the lunar year. Gutschmid emends 
all. But the truth is that we have here an unusual subdivision 
of the hour into forty-five parts, making 360 x 3 in the day. 
Subsequently Ptolemy subdivided the hour into 360 x 10 parts. 

Wethushave29d. 12h. ^ = 44|m.; 354 d. 8h. ^ = 53^m.; 



• In thia case the fuU moons of SM- 
n 427/6 and 424/3 wOl faU on 
Qie ITtb and 16th. E^iperiiuents at a 
lunar calendar prove that it moet fall 
on the 16t)i at least occosionollyi where 
the t/iaiift! ore mainly relied upon to 
check the calendar. And an inter- 
oolatjon followed soon after Sbiro- 
phorion 427/6. On the other hand, 
Skirophorion 14th hegan the Prytany- 
Sear 411/0 b.o., and this perhaps in- 
dicates that more scientific methods 
had been then introduced. It should 
B a Ittat proof that these 
Journal of Philology, vol. xxit. 




dates are correct, that working back- 
wards and intercalating one day, as 
Thuc. II. 28 requires, wo have the year 
132/1, beginning on July 13/4. Skiro- 
phorion 13th then is June 26/7, aa 
Skirophorion contains 30 days, Me- 
ton's cycle began on that day, the day 
of the solstice as given by Ptolemy 
(not, as Unger suppoaeH, with Heca- 
tombaioa 432/1, nor, as Momrasen, 
433/2. Diodotus m. 26 is quite ex- 
plicit on the point). The true fall 
moon that year would be Skirophorion 
16th. 
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lOd. 21 h. 6Jm.; 1417 J. 11 h. ^§ = 33Jm. It is easy to shew 
that this is correct by simple multiplication, 

(2) In^Schol. vet. Piod. 01. 3, 33 cod. vratisl. read irepioSov 
avveOriKev an) ■tjfi.epoiv (ev tt} ij/iepra MS.) apj(eiv vovfirjviav /j/r}Voi 
S? Swa-uffiav ev 'HXtSt ovofiai^erat, vepl ov rpo-jral riXlov ylvoi/rai 
■)(^ip,epivai, i.e. To find the first day of the Olympic games, 
observe the new moon next after the winter solstice following 
the last games, and count 130S days. If this be right, one 
month in the Elean Calendar was generally intercalated after 
eveiy other Olympic Feast, before the New Tear (which began 
after the winter solstice). Probably one month was also generally 
inserted in the 2nd year of each Olympiad. As we have seen, 
we cannot he sure how near the estimated uov/iTjvla was brought 
to the tftna-K!, and there is some dispute as to what day of the 
month the Olympic games began on, and on what the Olympic 
full moon fell : hut we have 

431 January 8th 10 h. .5m. a.m, new moon; visible 9/10 
first day of games 428 August 9/10, reckoning from the Phaaisi 

428 December 26th 4 h. 49 m. a.m. new moon ; visible 27/8; 
first of games 424 July 27/8 — -and so on. 

The passage should continue : ical -rrpwra 'OXvfnrta Sr/ercu 
rj fi.7)vi, €!/&•; S^ SpToq (sc. toij ■jrepioBov), SiatpepoirTta'j Tp &pif 
(sc, ayerai) to p.ev apyofifva t^5 oircopa^ tu Se vir avrov tov 
apKTOupov. 

T. NICKLIN. 





The maps published with this paper are taken from those 
of the. Italian Government Survey. 

The Edition of Polybiiis which has been used is DiudorPs 
text revised by Biittner-Wobst (Teubner 1882), the aurabering 
being that of the chapters and paragraphs in that Edition. 

The edition of Lisy which has been used is Madvig'a Test. 

The passage of the Alps has been exhaustively dealt with 
by Mr Douglas Freahfield. 

Mr Strachan-Davidaon has practically said the last word on 
Cannae in his " Selections from Polybius." 

PolybiuB tells ii8 that Hannibal started from 
the Rhone with 38000 infantry and 8000 cavalry, ' ^' 
nearly half of whom perished in the passage of the Alps. 
Roughly speaking, then, the force with which he arrived on 
the plain of N. Italy amounted to something like 20000 infantry 
and 5000 cavalry. This force was, of course, largely recruited 
after his arrival there by fighting men obtained from Celts 
of the Northern plain. After allowing his force several days' 
rest in which to recover from the toils and hardships of the 
pass^e, he invested and took the capital town of 
the Taurini. This was probably on the site of the 
later Augusta Taurinorum which occupied a portion of the site 
of the modem Turin. It lay i.e. on the upper plain of the Po, 
on the river itself, and on the N, side of the latter. 

Hannibal's ruthless treatment of the captured an in 

city spread terror through the whole region of the 
Po, and the population in the neighbourhood came over to him 
immediately, while the Celts of the plain showed anxiety to do 
th e same. The interposition of the Roman army, however, pre- 

6—2 
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vented them from carrying out their wish. In conaequence of this 
Hannibal determined that he must march on the Lower Po. 

npo^e'/iei'o? Se xaura, leai tov IlowXtov aKovmv 

■tjSt} &ia0e^i)Klvai rof YldSav fierd rmv Svvafiettv 
Koi iT^ vefyvi elvai etc. 

The place at which P. Scipio crossed the river is not 
mentioned, but the crossing prohably took place at Placentia. 
Hannibal did not cross the river, but marched along the N. 
side of it. Scipio would be able to reckon on his doing this, 
because high ground, a northern extension of the Apennines, 
abuts on the S. bank of the Po from Turin to the neighbour- 
hood of the modem Alessandria, and any march along the S. 
bank would be rendered very difficult by the numerous small 
and steep valleys of the streams which cut through this high 
ground to join the main river. 
p „j g The Romans, on hearing that Hannibal was is 

Italy, sent for Tiberius Sempronius and his army. 
He was at Lilybaeum on his way to Africa itself with the 
intention of attacking Carthage. Tiberius lost no time, bat 
ordered his land army to proceed with all speed to Ariminum, 
where it was to meet him on a certain day. His idea evidently 
was that Hannibal would probably move Southward along the 
easy East coast route, instead of effecting, as he subsequently 
did, the somewhat difficult passage of the Apennines of the 
north, and involving himself in the partly mountainous, partly 
. msirshy region of Etruria. Ariminum is a very 

strong strategic position, standing, as it does, at 
the point where the plain of the Po ends, and where the 
Apennines, after skirting that plain on the south, first strike 
the Adriatic coast, leaving but a narrow practicable passage. 

Hannibal and Scipio were now drawing near to 

one another. Both were on the N. bank of the 
P. :ir. 04. 1. Po, Hannibal going E., Scipio W. Scipio crossed 
T. L, III. 43. ^jjg Ticino by a bridge which he caused to be 
constructed, and the two armies came in sight of one another 
at some point from 15 to 25 miles W. of that river. The 

armies encamped and waited. Livy tells us two 
facts that Polybius does not mention: (1) that 
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Haanibal sent Maharbal with a boiJy of Numidian cavalry, 
500 ill number, to plunder the lands of the allies of the Roman 
people, ordering them to spare the Gauls aa much as possible: 
(2) that Scipio's camp was 5 miles from Victumuli. 

In what direction this cavalry raid was made it is impossible 
to say. There is no mention of a crossing of the Po, and there- 
fore it was probably on the N. side of the river. The terms in 
which the incident is related would seem to indicate that the 
raid was made into a district with a mixed population, of whom 
some were Gauls. 

While the armies were in this position the p. m. fiS. 3. 
first cavalry skirmish took place. The general v.L.iii.46.3. 
result was to show Scipio that the Roman Cavalry was inferior 
to that of the Carthaginians. He consequently decided to 
withdraw to ground where a cavalry attack on the part of the 
enemy would be impossible. 

ndxXtos /iei' ovv ava^ev^a'i Trpofl-ye hia rtoir p ni 66 1 
weSiaiv eVi T^i* Tov UuBou y€<fivpav, o'TrevSaiii 
<f>Od/Tai hia^L^tzaa'i to, aTpaToireSa. Bewpmv yap to^t /iiv 
Toirous eirnreSov^ ovra^, rovi B' {nrfvaVTtoV'i linroKpa.Tovv'ra^, 
avTov Be 0apvv6fievov inro rov Tpaup.aTO'i, eh dcr<}>aXh expive 
Belv a'TToicarauTfja-ai t^s BvprifiEi^. 'Avvi^a^ Si ftej^pi p,ev 
Tivo'i vireXa^e tok Trefot? trTpaToireBoii avTov<i SiaKivSwevaetv 
avviBteii Be KexivijKOTa'i e« t^? Trapep.0o\r)^, eu)s fi,ev rov wpcoTou 
iroTap-av niu T^! eVl ToiiTtp yeipvpa^ eiri^KoXovBet, /caraXa^Mi/ 
Be Tas p.eir TrXeCa-ra^ twv aavLBoav dveawa(7p,ipa^, rom Be 
<jiv\aTToma'; tijv ye^vpav ert irepl rov trorap^v vTroKeL'7Top,evav<i , 
TOVTrav fjxv iyxpaT^'i eyevero, a-^^eSop k^aKoirLav ovtoiv tov 
dpiOfiov' 

In the words ?»s p.ev rov irpdnov Trorafiov, the word irp^^rov 
is doubtful. It is omitted in many M88., and its omission is, 
from a topographical point of view, probably correct. The 
bridge is almost certainly that in the neighbourhood oi 
Piacentia, as Livy states it to be. 

Tov'i Be Xoiwoiis aicovwv t^B't} ttoXv "rrpoeiXrjtfievai, h. xxi. 47. 3. 
fiera^aX6p.evo<; avdi<: eit Tavavria Trapd tov iroTa- '"■ 
p.ov e'TTOieiTo tt)v iropelav, mrevBriiv tVi. to'ttov eiiye^vpiaTov 
d<f)iKeff6aL ToO lldBov. icaraXvaa^ Sk Bevrepcuov icai ye^vpwoo'i 
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$ia*ofti^€iv TO trXfjdov, oirro? &i Staffav €v0ftn tjfp^fAdri^e rot; 
vaptvfeyovoai ■wpetrffevrtw dtfo tAb trimerfytK tfrirtav. 

Scipio \& now on the S. side of the Fo. Hannibal has 
marched back up the river for a space of two days, and has also 
crossed to the 8. side. As the junction of the Trebbia with the 
main stream is only 3j kilometres from the town of Piaceoza, 
Hannibal's passage must have been effected a long way above, 
i*. W, of, the Trebbia mouth. 

P m 66 8 a.TJ-oBf^d/j.ei'O'i Be Toi"t irapovra^ <t>iKav6pci7rti>^ 

Kid KOfuo'dfKvos Tai SwdiMi'i ex rov iripav, vpo^ye 
trapa top •jrorafiov, Ttjii ivainiav irotovfievoi; -rfi irpoaOev trapoB^' 
Kara povv "yap e-rroieiTO t^ij tropeiav, airevSwv avvd'^^ac rot? 
VTTSvavTioK. o 8e HottXio?, TrepaimOe'i^ rov TldBov leal (rrpaTO- 
wcfieueras v€pi itoXlv TlXaKeirrlav, ^Tt? tjv dirotKta 'Poj/iaifov, 
ap,a fifv avToi/ edepdireve xal roi? aWov^ rpavfLaTia^, a/ia 
Bi TC£5 Bvudfietc ei's dffif>a\i^ dvripeia-9ai vop,i^aiv, rffe tt^v 
^(Tu^tai/. 'Avvi^a'i Be ■waparyevop.evo-i BevTepaloi aTro t^? 
Bta^daedi'! iyyvf twv TroKep-iav, Trj Tplrr/ -n-apira^e Trjv hvvap,iv 
ev avyo-^ei. toi? vTrevavTiQi^. ovBevm Be a^ii7iv dvTe^dyovroi, 
KaTearparoweBevcre Xa^wp -Kepi -TrevnjKoina trrdhia to fiera^ 
Sida-n]p,a riov arpaTOTreSajv. 

Hitherto the narrative of the campaign has not presented 
any extraordinary diflSculties. The passage above quoted, 
however, and the topographical details which are contained in 
the passages which immediately follow have been a fruitful 
source of discussion and disagreement among those who have 
tried to explain the topography of this portion of the campaign. 
The main difficulty lies, perhaps, not in the topographic^ 
detail which is given by Livy and Polybius, but in that which 
is omitted by both authors. 

It will be well to give a description of the 
course of the Trebbia, before entering upon any 
diacuasion or explanation of the difficulties to which allusion 
has been made. 

It will be seen on reference to the map that the Trebbia 
rises in the Apennines at a point not very far distant from 
Genoa, The road, which follows the course of the stream valley 
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and guefi over the range to the Ligurian coast in the ueigliboui- 
hood of Genoa, is one of the easiest passages through the 
Apennines, and must have been in frequent use in early times. 
It is possible that this fact had something to do with determiu- 
itig the position which Scipio took up immediately before the 
battle. The upper course of the stream is in a deep valley in 
the foot-hills of the main range until the village of Rivergaro 
is reached. Down to this poitit there is no level ground of any 
appreciable extent in the river valley, nor any ground, in fact, 
on which cavalry could possibly be ■itsed effectively. It will, then, 
be easily understood that the battle could not have taken 
place higher up the river than Rivergaro. This place Rivergaro 
lies on the right or E, bank of the stream. The 
hills which have up to this point lined this side of Bank of the 
the river suddenly cease, and the flat alluvial plain ^.<""<^ T™''- 
of N, Italy begins. From Rivergaro the river flows 
due N. to a point near the modem Goasolengo. The slope of the 
alluvial land from Rivergaro to Gossoleugo is on the average 
about 1 in 140, the distance between the two places being 
10 kilometres, or about 6^ milea The regularity of the slope 
and itfi slight character render the ground to all appearance 
Hat. The general level of the plain is some 30 or 40 ieet above 
that of the river, and it may consequently be concluded that 
the actual stream as far as Gossoleugo has not within the 
historical period been further E. than it is at the present time. 
For 3 kilometres, or nearly two miles, below Gossolengo the 
stream continues to flow due N., after which it turns N.N.E., 
and entere the Po at a distance of 10 kilometres or 6^ miles 
below the said Gossolengo. It will thus be seen that the hills 
on the E. bank of the river are, at their nearest point, 12^ 
miles from the mouth of it. 

On the left or W. bank the state of things is 
not quite the same as on the E. hank. Starting Bauk of the 
from a point opposite to Rivergaro it will be h°"^^. 
noticed that a long flat-topped ridge extends down 
this side of the river for a distance of 4J kilometres or about 
2J miles, as far a^ the neighbourhood of Rivalta. This ridge 
faces the low-lyiug flat ground on the opposite side of the 
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river. Now, whatever obscurity there niay be in the accounts 
which Polybiua and Livy give of the operations leading up to 
the battle, it seems quite clear that just before the battle took 
place the Romans were encamped on high ground on one side 
of the river, while the Carthaginians were on the opposite side 
of the stream, apparently at some short distance from it. The 
actual fighting took place, of course, on the side on which the 
Carthaginians were posted, and on ground on which cavalry 
could act effectively. It will be necessary to recur to these 
facta with more detail in dealing with the actual incidents of 
the battle, but the general position is quite clear. Now the 
part of the river between Rivergaro and Rivalta is the only 
part of the course of the Trebbia where we find high ground 
on one side of the stream, and a level expanse on the other, 
and we are led to the apparently irresistible conclusion that the 
Roman camp was on the Hat-topped ridge, and that the battle 
took place on the E. or right bank, on the low-lying ground 
below, and on the same side of the stream as Rivergaro. This 
would place the middle of the battle field about 8 miles from 
the junction of the Trebbia with the Po. The estremitj of the 
flat-topped ridge above referred to is about 16 kilometres or 
10 miles above the junction, measured along the left or west 
bank of the stream. The site of the ancient Placentia waa 
identical with that of the modern Piaceuza, i.e. was about 3 
kilometres or nearly 2 miles E. of the present junction of the 
two streams. It is not possible, looking at the contour of the 
neighbouring ground, that the course of the river above 
GosBolengo can have varied to any appreciable extent withia 
historical times. It is possible that in the last 6^ miles of its 
course below Gosaolengo, where it flows through absolutely Bat 
low-lying ground, there may have been some deviation, but it 
is in the highest degree improbable that that variation has 
been of such a character as to sensibly alter the local topography. 
The Trebbia, like all the affluents of the Po, 
is a rapid stream flowing in several channels, which 
continually join and separate a^in, over a broad stony bed^ 
apparently out of proportion to the size of the river. Under 
ordinary circumstances the volume of water is not great. 
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the stream might be crossed without any great difficulty 
at most parts of its course. 

It will he remembered that on the day of the battle the 
Romans crossed it although it was higher than usual owing to 
a freshet due to a storm in the mountains. The ease with 
which it may be crossed is very significant in view of Polybiua' 
account of the operations preceding the battle. He does 
undoubtedly omit to mention the passage of the stream by 
Hannibal, and even its interposition between the two camps 
when the Romans were irepi JWaKevrLav. 

It will now be well to recur to the course of events as 
related by Polybius. 

We left Poblius Scipio encamped irepl YlKa- Eoman Camp 
KevTiav on the S. side of the Po, Hannibal, mean- ^■ 
while, having crossed the Po higher up, and having marched 
down the Right or S. bank of the river, has come near to the 
Romans and encamped within sight of them : — 

oiiBeeo^ Be cr^Laiv dvT€^arfovToii, KarearpaTO- CarthagiDian 
TreSevae \a0fov Trepl "TrevTrjKOVTa <TTatia to fiera^v ^^"^^ '■■ 
Sta(7T5j/ia Twv cTTpaTOTreBiav. 

What TTipi nXaieevTiav exactly means cannot Roman Camp 
be said, but the expression T<i? Bvpafiei^ ei? da<^a- 
Xes aTTTjpeicrOai vofii^wv, seems to imply that Scipio took up 
his position quite close to Placentia. Scipio was almost cer- 
tainly to the E. of the Trohbia, probably on the ground between 
the city of Placentia and the modem San Antonio. Hannibal's 
camp was 50 stades distant, i.e. 10000 yards, or Carthafiinian 
nearly 6 miles. There is no mention of his having '^^"'P ^■ 
crossed the Trebbia, therefore the words in P. iii, 66. 10 and 11 
seem to imply that he marched his army up to the W. bank of 
the Trebbia, which would be in sight of the Roman camp, but, 
finding that no one came out to meet him, retired and en- 
camped to the W. of the river some miles away from the stream. 

Livy's account does not differ essentially from 
that of Polybius, save that he represents Hannibal 
i having taken up his camp, and Oten having offered battle to 
^e Romans. He says that the Carthaginian Carthaginiau 
»mp was 6 mdes from Placentia. ''^"'P '■ 
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P. m. 67- 9. Publioa Scipio, alarmed at the treacherous re- 

L. III. 48, 3. y^jj^ qC j|jg Celta in his camp, and their desertion to 
Hannibal, now determined to move to higher ground. 

Sioirep hrirjfvoiiiin}t t^s vvktoi; vtto Trjv ktoQir- 
Bonuui Camp >^»' ava^ev^at, e-rroieno ttji/ ivopuav <»? eiri, tov 
2. Tpe^iav vOTafiov ical Toij? rourp o-uvaTrTotros 

68. 8. yemXotfiov^, Tria-reuwv t§ t« t<ui' toitiov 6j(vpvTT)Tt 

Koi Toi; -rrapoiKovai raiii avfifLCiyuiv. 'Avpi^a'i Be 
rijv dea^vyrjv aiiTwv eiriyvou<;, -rrapauriica fiev tovi No/j^Sikov^ 
tTTTrei'; e^aTre<rTe\Xe, /*«t' au ttoXv Be toi)? aXXou5, tovtok S 
iK 7ro5o9 Tijc hvvap.lv ej(o}v aino^ ei-rreTO icaToiriv. ol p.ev avv 
NofidSe<i et? ept}p,ov ttjv a-rpaTOTreSeiav ip-iretrovrfti Tavr^v 
evetri/tirpatrav. o S^ ical rrtftoBpa <nnnjv(rfice rot? 'V<opuioi% dii 
et'trep ovroi Kara, iroha^ dKoXavOijiravTe^ a-vvfjy^av rat? otto- 
trxeval-;, woWoii^ dv avraiv vtto tqjc liririiov ht tO£5 ewnreSoK 
avve^ BiaipOap^vai. vvv S' oi irXttou? e.^6aaav Bui^dvTei tov 
Tpe^iav TroTap,6v roiv Bi KaTa\ei<}t0€vrav irrl rfji ovpar/la'i ol 
psv tie^ddpriuav, oi Be ^wvre^ edXox^av vtto twv Kap-)(TjBovi(ov. 
Ilo7rXK)5 pkv Qvv Bta/Sd'i tov irpoetprfnevov iroTap-ov etrrparo- 
weSetitre irepl Toys TrpioToti? Xo^of?, ical TrepiXa^aii' Ta^pa km 
j(dpaKt Tijii irapefi.ffoXTJv aceSe^eTo p,ev tov Tt^epioir Koi ras 
fjrer eKeivov Svvdp,eK' iOepdireve B' avtov e-jripeXmi, <77rouSa- 
^tav, el SvvatTo Koivwirtj(rai tov peWovTo^ kivBvvov. 'AwL^a^ 
Be irepl TfTrapdicovTa (rroBiou^ dtroffjf^t&p t£v irokep.liev, aiiTOV 
KaTe<7TpaT0-!reBeva-e. 

L. m. 48. 1 Livy's account of the operations above men- 

■■■^' tioned is practically identical with that of Polybiua, 

and need not be quoted at any length. It will be well to take 
the movements of the Romans and Carthaginians separately. 
Boi^i, The Romans moved from their camp -jrepl IIXa- 

Camp 1. Acei'Tt'oi' towards the Trebbia and the hills which 

are called in one passage above quoted rot)? tovtoi (Trebbia) 
Boman avvd-TTTovTa^ yetaXoipov^, and, later on, in the same 

Camp 2. passage, Toi)? vpanovi Xoipovf. It is also twice 

asserted that they crossed the Trebbia to arrive at them, Now 
Soman '*' ^^ Hi^ny times more probable that the Roman 

Camp 1. camp described as Trepi llXaKEVTiav was on the 

same side of the Trebbia as Placentia itself, than that it was 
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situated W. of the Trebbia with that river between it and the 
town in the neighbourhood of which, owing to its offering " a 
aecure position to rest upon," Scipio fixed his 
camp. It has ah^ady been said that the river in ' ' ' ' 
its ordinary state would offer no very serious obstacle to its 
passage, but at the season during which these events took place 
a sudden rise would always have to be reckoned on as a possi- 
bility, and it seems in the highest degree improbable that such 
a commander as Scipio would leave such a stream between tiis 
camp and the point of support on which he relied. 

In Mommaen's History ot Rohib, " The popular Edition," Vol. 
the following note on the Battle of the Tn-bbia :— 

" Polybiua' account of the battle ia quite clear. If Flaaentia lay 
bank of the Trebbia wbele it taXls into the Po, and if tbe battle wa 
the left banli, while the Koioan encampment wSiS pitcbed upon 
the right (both of which pointa have been dispated, bat are ' ~ 

neTerthelcSB inditiputable), the lloman soldiers must certainly have paseed the 
Trebbia in order to gain Placeotia, us well aa to gain their camp." 

Profeseor Mommseu evidently asaumea that the Bomaa camp 
described as irtpl OXaKfvHav was on the opposite side ol the river 
Trebbia to Plauentia, which town lay, aa is probable, 2^ mileB to the B. of that 

It win be seen, on reading his note further, that, adopting tbia hypotbeais, 
PtofesBor Mommsen ia compelled to assume that the 10000 who cut their way 
through the Carthaginians and reached Placentia did croaa the river in bo 
doing, though Polyliiua does not mention the fact. Prof, Mommsen adds "It 
may even have been the case, although it cannot be proved, that a bridge led 
over the Trebbia at that point (i.e. near Placentia), and that the tSte du pout on 
the other bant was occupied by the garrison of Placentia." 

With respect to this view of the battle the following objections will occur to 
the mind of anyone who studiea Polybius' account :~ 

(1) That the account is still clearer if the opposite view be adopted, for 
then the lOUOO would not have crossed the river in their retreat to Placentia, 
and consequently it is not neeessarj to assume an important omission in the 
acoonnt. 

(2) The fact, which has been already stated, that Publius Scipio in fixing 
his camp, which is described as ircpi nXacei'Tlai', would have been exceedingly 
unlikely to leave auch a river aa the Trebbia at 'biB season of the year between 
himself and the town which le expressly dei^ribed as hia point d'appui. 

(3) That the nature of the ground along the Trebbia valley does not admit 
of the assumption that the battle was fought upon the left bank. Tbia has 
already been dealt with at some length. 

(4) It seems somewhat grattiitous to aasume absolute contradiction between 
the accotmts of Polybiua and Livy, where no contradiction eon be proved to 
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Bomftn The Roman camp, as the ground when taken in 

Camp 2. conjunction with the description of the battle shows 

with all but absolute certainty, must have been on the top and 
sides of the flat-topped ridge which has been described as 
running down the west bank of the river from a point opposite 
Rivergaro to the neighbourhood of Rivalta. 
CBrthaginian The distance given, viz. 40 stades or about 8000 

Camp 2, yards, would locate Hannibal's camp in the neigh- 

bourhood of the modern Podenzano, not far from where the 
high ground on the K or K bank of the Tiebbia rises &oin the 
plain. 

P. m. 68. 8. Polybius goes on to say that the Carthaginians 

L. lati. 48. 8. were plentifully supplied with provisions "by the 
Celts who had come over to the Carthaginian aide. Livy on 
the contrary represents the Carthaginians aa sorely pressed for 
provisions. 

We now come to the great difficulty in the 
history of the operations on the Trebbia. Polybius' 
account of the matter is as follows r — 

adpoiaBkvrmv Se tiui' a-rpa-vunTrnv Kara rov 
Api/Mivov, dva\afia>v avrov^ 6 arpajTjyo'i irpofiye, 
updylrai TOis Trept TOi' UottXiov. (ru/i/itfas Se Kal 
mreSevcra'; Trap oUTOt?, etc. 

How are we to account for Sempronius being able to slip 
by Hannibal, who lay on the E, aide of the river, to reach 
Scipio who was encamped on the W. side ? If the topography 
of the Trebbia valley were not absolutely conclusive as to the 
Boman position of the Roman camp and the site of the 

Camp 2. battle, the fact, taken by itself, of the Roman army 

from Arimiuum being able to join the other array on the 
Rouiau Trebbia unhindered by Hannibal would create at 

Camp 2. flrst sight a strong presumption that the Roman 

camp was on the E. side of that stream. 

L zxi Slad Livy mentions the march even more briefly, 

fin- but neither he nor Polybius gives any description 

of the route taken. 

It is in the highest degree improbable that such a general 
aa Hanniba! would fail to see how important it was for him to 
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F prevent this junction at all costs. It matters not on which side 
of the Trebbia Hannibal was. Had he known beforehand of 
Semproniiis being on hia way to effect the junction, it seema 
most unlikely that he would have allowed him to advance un- 
opposed, and we should have expected him to run almost any 
risk to prevent him from joining Scipio. 

There are, however, two incidental facte mentioned by Poly- 
bius which afford a possible explanation of the difficulty, 

1. He says " KaTu he tous arToi)? tcatpovi 
Avvi^ai; •jrpa^iKoiTTJcraii iraXiv KXaaTihiov," etc. 

The time referred to is the time at which the junction 
between the two Roman armies was effected. 

Clastidium has been identified by means of inscriptions 
with the modem Casteggio. It was situated considerably W. 
of the Trebbia and south of the Po. If, as Polybius seems to 
imply, Hannibal was engaged on the attack on tbia place at the 
time Sempronius came up, the way of the latter to Scipio's 
camp would be open, unless Hannibal had got previous intelli- 
gence of his movements in time for him to hurry back to pre- 
vent the junction. The second fact mentioned by Polybius 
may account for his ignorance. 

2. The Celts who lay between Hannibal and Ariminum 
seem to have been of more than doubtful friendliness to him, 
as is evidenced by the fact that he chastised them immediately 
before the battle on the Trebbia. That the Celts thus chastised 
were on the Carthaginian (i.e. presumably the E.) side of the 
Trebbia we know, for Polybius mentions that Sem- 
pronius crossed that river in going to their assist- 
ance. These Celts, unfriendly to the Carthaginians, would 
act as a screen to the Roman array in its advance from 
Ariminum to the Trebbia, and would render it exceedingly 
difficult for Hannibal to get any news of an army advancing 
from the E. 

Taking the circumstances that are mentioned, the conclusion 
to be drawn from them is that Sempronius must have managed 
to get near to the Trebbia without Hannibal having heard of 
his approach, and it seems further possible that in consequence 
of this ignorance the latter was at Clastidium with the major 
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portion of hia force, if not the whole of it, at the very time at 
which SemproniiiH arrived. 

Even under the supposition that the Cartha- 
Camp a, ginian camp lay west of the Trebbia and the Roman 

Boman q^ j-j^g east, an hypothesis which, as has been said, 

the ground will not admit of, we have to assume 
the same ignorance on the part of Hannibal. It is evident 
that, owing to his great superiority in cavalry, the whole plain 
country was open to him and closed to Pnblius Scipio, and 
had Tiberius come up, as we must suppose he did, along the 
plain, there was nothing to prevent Hannibal, if forewarned 
of his coming, from crossing the Trebbia to prevent the 
junction. 

Such are the possible explanations of the difficulty. They 
may or may not be correct. There is much in connection with 
this campaign on which it is possible to speak with certainty, 
but on this particular point certainty is impossible. Both his- 
torians omit important details, but unfortunately such omis- 
sions are too common in ancient historians, when writing on 
the operations of war, for us to be very much surprised at the 
evident gap in the history in the present case. 
L.xi:i.48.8,9. Reference baa been already made to the fact 
P. m. 68. 8. t]jat Polybius and Livy are not in agreement with 
respect to the Carthaginian commissariat supplies. There was 
a large store of com in Clastidium, and the fact of Hannibal's 
going out of his way, as it were, to attack the place, seems to 
incline the balance of probability on the side of Livy rather . 
than of Polybius. 

The next incident of the campaign was the 
attack on the Carthaginian plunderers. FolytnuB 
relates it as follows : — 

Mera 8^ ravTa avvdeap'^irai Ttvat; twv KeXTwi", ot Kar^Kow 
fi.era^ii rav HiiEoy Koi rov Tpe^ia woTafioO, TreTronj/iivovi ftht 
ical trpot avTov ^iXiav, Biaire/i-Tro/ievovi Be Kai Trpis 'PfU/wxiow?, 
Kal irewettT/ievov^ tc5 TOiovrat Tpdwoi t^i* irap d/t.tf>oiii da^oKeiav 
avToX<! virap^eiv, e^a-rroarkWei ire^oii'i p,€i' Sitr^tXtoi/?, HTTreiv Se 
KeXroi)? Kai No/t«Sa5 et? ^^iXtovi, TrpoaTa^a^ iirihpafieZv avTcuv 
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Livy's account of the matter, which is not quite 
ao detailed as that of Polybius, makes it quite clear 
that the Celts attacked and plundered by the Carthaginians 
were on the same side of the river Trebbia as the latter, for he 
says that Semproniua "while his colleagiie hesitated, sent his 
own cavalry with a thousand infantry attached to it, almost all 
light-aj-med, to protect the Gauls beyond the Trebbia." 

The Trebbia and Po are so nearly at right angles to one 
another that the words fiera^t) tov TlaBov Kai rov Tpe0ia 
irorafiov might apply to either of the angles formed by the 
streams. The use of htaTrefiTrofievovi seems to show, what 
indeed appears more clearly later in the account, that the Celts 
referred to were on the Carthaginian or E. side of the Trebbia, 

Ta>v Se TTpa^miTtov to rrpoarayBev teal TroXKrjv 
irepifiaXofiivtov Xeiav, evBitat oi KeXroi irap'^rTav 
e-jrX TOV j^apaiea rav 'Voi/Maiiov, Seofievot tT(f>la-i ffotjOeiv. Tiffe- 
p(o? Si Koi TToKai. l^ijTwv a^op^rjv tov Trpa-neiv ti, t6t£ Xa^^v 
■jr pQ^aaiv i^aTricTTetXe tcoi' ftiv wrrreiui' rb TrXtToTOv p,epot, 
Treilbi)? he uvv tovtoi,<! aicovTi<rra^ el^ ;^iXtou?. cnrovfir/ Sk Toy- 
Toiv Trpoafj.i^dvTaiv iripav tov Tpe/3«i Koi hiapaxop'^vrnv Tott 
TToXefiio ii; virep t^? Xet'a?, erpaTrtjcrav ol KeXroi 01)11 Tovi Nop.do't 
Koi r>}v aTra-)(ii)pii<Tiv ivi rov eavTwii ewotovi/TO ■^apaKa. t«^i) 
Se avvvoTjaavTei to yiyvofievop ol 7!-poKa9ijp,evoi Tijt; twv Kapxv 
Sovitai' Trapefi^oK!]^ evTevSev rai'; e0e5peia£s i0o^6ovv Tots Trte- 
fo/te'rot?' ov yepofievov Tpatrevrei oi Papioloi Trakiv iiroiovvTO 
TJjv d-jToXvcnv ei's tjjc favrwi/ •jrapep.^oX'^v. 

Further details follow, but the whole account points clearly 
to the fact that all the incidents of the engagement took place 
on the Carthaginian, i.e. apparently on the E. side of the river. 

Both authors describe the exultation and con- p_ „j^ 70^ 
fidence of the consul Sempronius at the issue of ^- "■■ ^■ 
this engagement. Hannibal was only too eager to second his 
desire to fight. Scipio's policy of masterly inactivity in a posi- 
tion unassailable by cavalry meant, if persisted in, ruin to 
Hannibal, and the latter's anxiety would seem to show that 
Livy is more correct in describing his commissariat supplies as 
scanty than Polybius in describing them as abundant. It has 
been the fashion of late years to cry up Polybius as a military 
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historian at the expense of Livy, but in respect to the opera- 
tions on the Trebbi^ it is difficult to say that one author 
displays more accunicy than the other. If anything, the evid- 
ence is slightly in fiiyonr of Livy where tiie accounts of the 
two authors differ, 

Sdpio bad adopted the strategy which was destined in the 
end to prove the ruin of Hannibal's expedition to Italy. Neither 
Polybius nor Livy represents Scipio's action as due to any other 
motive than a desire to get out of the reach of Hannibal's 
cavalry. It would be, however, very unsafe to suppose that, 
because do other motive is mentioned, no other motive existed. 
It is not difficult to see, after reading the two accounts of the 
campaign, that the strategic motives which influenced the 
generals on either side are but imperfectly understood by the 
two authors. With tactical questions, however, they seem per- 
fectly au fait. 

In penetrating into Italy Hannibal had accomplished a 
marvellous but very risky exploit. How risky it was we see 
from the fact that, whenever during the war he is opposed by a 
really capable general, his position becomes almost desperate. 
And so it was at this moment. He had no organized commis- 
sariat. He was dependent for supplies upon foragers and what 
was given him by such Celts as were friendly. Two conditions 
were consequently necessary for success : — 

(1) a fertile country, 

(2) the practical command of it. 

So long as he was in the plains of N. Italy these two condi- 
tions were fulfilled : the country was fertile, and his superiority 
in cavalry gave him command of the plain. But he could not 
remain there for ever. The burden of supporting the army for 
a lengthened period would alienate the friendly Celts, and 
under continual foraging and consequent insecurity, supplies 
would become less and less obtainable. He must move south. 
But how was be to move south with Scipio, in command of a 
practically undefeated army, perched on one of the spurs of the 
Apennines, ready to take him at a disadvantage if he tried to 
cross the range into Etruria 1 Sempronius' march had indeed 
left the east coast route open to him, but in following that 
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route he would eoter on a long inarch where the two eonilitiouH 
necessary for his armj's existence would be both unfulfilled. 
The country would be comparatively poor, which would entail 
foraging at long distances from the main army. Moreover its 
hilly or mountiiinoiis character would render his superiority in 
the cavalry arm comparatively useless to him. Scipio would be 
probably on his heels with a force swelled by the accession <if 
Semproniua' army : bis foragers would be cut off and his main 
body liable to attack when its numbers were diminished by 
their absence. Surely for the time Scipio had out -general led 
bim. Scipio's strategy was simple, but it seemed likely to be 
uncommonly effective. Hannibal's only way out of the diffic- 
ulty on this, as on other subsequent occasions, was to inflict a 
crushing defeat on the Romans in a pitched battle. Probably 
had Scipio had his way, that pitched battle would never have 
taken place save under circumstances which assured the Romans 
a superiority of position. In any true estimate of Hannibal's 
generalship these considerations must be taken into account, 
and, while admiring him as one of the greatest tacticians that 
ever lived, and while admitting that he possessed in the must 
remarkable degree that I'are talent of winning the confidence 
and affection of his soldiers, one may be surely justified in 
saying that aa a strategist he was surpassed by many generals 
who could never have accomplished a tithe of what he did. 

It was the hotheadeduess of Semproniua which saved Han- 
nibal on the Trebbia. 

We now pass to the account of the battle as given by 
Polybius and Livy respectively. The first incident mentioned 
by both historians is the placing of the ambuscade by Hannibal. 

■jraXat 5e avveopaicm'i fj-era^v Tfuc tTTpaTOTnowv p jjj_ ^j_ j 
TOTTOV, ETTiVeSoy fiiv KaX ■^iXov, ev^vrj Sk Trpo? [^- ^^- ^^-i 
euihpav hid tl peidpov e)(ov o^pvv, eVi Se raurij? dicdvda'i teal 
^SoTous avvej^eK eirnrecfivicoTas, ejiyvero -n-pos t^ /TTpariiyeiti 

The level ground below Rivergaro on the East side of the 
Trebbia is at the present day all under irrigation, and con- 
mtly the majority of the streams have been diverted from 
eir former, channels into irrigation ditches. One, however. 
Journal of Philolofly. vol. sxit. 7 
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wliich remains iu its uatural state, displays the characteristic* 
described by Polybius. It flows through the country in a little 
doll from 10 to 20 foet deep, whose aidea are covered more « 
less thickly with that scrubby brushwood which is found in the 
neighbourhood of Italian rivers. That it ia exactly the kind 
of dell described by Polybius is further shown by the detail 
mentioned in a subsequent passage :— 

P ni 71 4 """^ '^^'^ ■^"X^" peWpov heto, Qpaxelai oi^piot, 

work Be KoX KoKafLot KaX rrrepei,^ xal t( 'yevo^ 

UKavOav, ou fiovov 7refoi'9, oXXa kui rovi iTnreli ivLo-re Bvpi 

KpvtTTetv. 

The special stream mentioned by Polybius cannot of course 
be pointed out. Irrigation has completely changed the surface 
of the country. It is, however, interesting to note the present 
existence of a stream of the kind described by the historian. 

Hannibalj having placed the ambush in position 
during the night, ordered the Numidian horse to 
cross the river and ride up to the enemy's works with a view to 
disturbing them and bringing on an engagement before tha 
Romans had taken their morning meal. He was specially 
careful to see that his own men did not begin the battia 
fasting. Hannibal's plan was successful owing to Semproniua* 
impetuosity and his elation at the success which his cavalry 
had achieved on the previous day. The Numidian cavalry, 
having played their part, retired again across the 
p" ""'72*3''* '"'^^''' ^-^^ *" *^^ ^- bank, and the Bomana fol- 
lowed them. The latter had some difficulty in 
making the passage owing to a freshet caused by rain. 

Both armies were now on the E. bank, i.e. could reach 
Placentia from wliere they were without crossing the liver- 
It is important to note this fact. 

Hannibal, seeing that the Rotnans had crossect 
the river, drew up his army about 8 stadea or 1^ 
kilometres in front of his camp. The incidents of the battlfti 
are described with much detail by both historians, but it is no) 
necessary to deal with them at any length, as they do not 
furnish us directly or indirectly with topographical facts. Bui 
in the description of the final rout we have facts recordec 
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■which make it veiy difficult for us to uuderstarid how it is 
possible for Professor. Momtnsen, foUowiog Potybiua, as he says 
he does, to locate the battle-field on the west side of the 
Trebbia. 

Polybius expressly says that the Romans who 
cut their way through the Carthagiui^n army did 
not go back to their own camp because they were prevented bif 
the i-iver from so doing. Now, if the battle had taken place to 
the West of the Trebbia, these Romans must have cr(}3sed tlie 
river to reach Placentia. Polybius certainly seems to imply 
most distinctly that one, at any nite, of their reasons for going 
to Placentia was that they shirked the crossing. 

Livy is even moro explicit. He says " Cut off ■ i-k 3 
by the river from return into their camp, and not 
being able to see for the rain where they could help their 
comrades, they marched straight to Placentia." Furthermore 
liivy goes on to aay that of the rest of the Roman army some 
made for the river and were swept away in its eddies, whereas 
such as were dispersed in flight over the country followed the 
track of those who had cut their way through, and made for 
Placentia. Livy further tells us that those who escaped to the 
Roman camp crossed the river the next night on rafts and 
made their way to Placentia, 

Such then are the results of a comparison of the accounts 
given by Livy and Polybius of the Battle of the Trebbia and 
the operations leading up to it with the topography of the 
ground at the present day. In all essential details the two 
accounts agree, in faot that of Livy shows signs of being in 
eoDsiderable debt to the narrative of Polybius. 

Describing the events which followed the battle, 
Polybius tells ua of the false report sent home by ^^' 
Sempronius and the discovery of the truth by the 
Eomans. He omits to mention the important facts which we 
/earn from Livy as to the movements of the part of the Roman 
force which made its way across the Trebbia to the Roman 
eamp. Livy says " The Trebbia was the final 
limit of the Carthaginian pursuit. They (the ^^^^'-^Sa^ 
Carthaginians) returned to their camp so hc- 

1—2 
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numbed wilh cold that they hardly felt the joy of victory. 
Consequently oa the next night, when the camp garrison and 
the other survivors, mainly wounded men, crossed the Trebbia 
on rafts, they either perceived nothing, owing to the rain, or, 
not being able to move from fatigue and wounds, they pretended 
to perceive nothing. Thus, unmolested by the Carthaginians, the 
consul Scipio marched his army in perfect quiet to Placentia, 
whence he crossed the Po to Cremona, that a single colony 
might be spared the burden of two armies in winter quarters." 
BamBnCamp ^^ passage could show more clearly Livy's 
3- view as to the side of the Trebbia on which he 

understood the Roman camp to have been. 

To return to the topographical question : there is nothing 
in either account which would lead one to suppose that either 
author had seen the battle-field. The two accounts are evid- 
ently drawn up from memoirs written possibly by persona 
who were present at the engagement. It has already been 
remarked that Livy seems to have drawn from Polybius, but it 
is also noticeable that the former seems to have had either a 
larger stock of information to work upon, or to have made more 
use of his materials than Polybius. 

The Carthaginian success brought over to their 
side that portion of the Celts who had hitherto 
either remained neutral or faithful to the Romans, and it was 
this fact in all prohabiUty which rendered it possible for 
Hannibal to pass the winter in N, Italy, even if his absolute 
superiority in the field was not of itself sufficient to ensure a 
P 75 6 copious supply of necessaries. The Romans were 
evidently uncertain as to the route which Hannibal 
would take in his march southwards. This is shown by the 
fact that the consuls Gnaeus Servilius and Gaiua Flaminiua 
collected their levies in Tuscany and at Ariminum, so aa to be 
ready on either the E. or W, route. 

Concerning the events which intervened between the Battle 
on the Trebbia and Hanmhal'a inarch south it will not be 
necessary to speak at length. It is worthy of remark, however, 
L. XXI. 67. 6 that our knowledge of those events is due to Livy 
et aeqq. ^od not to Polyhlus. They are:— 
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(1) The attack and failure of the CarthaginianB at Em- 
porium, 

(2) The assault, surrender and sack of Victumviae by the 
Carthaginians, 

(3) The first attempt of Hannibal to cross the Apennines 
in the spring, and its failure. 

(4) Hannibal's retura towards Placentia, and 
the attack of Semproniua, who had returned from 
Rome, \ipon him. 

Concerning (J) and (2) nothing need be said. 

Concerning (3) we may say that the account bears evident 
traces of exaggeration with a view to heighten the interest of 
the story, and it does not read at all like Livy's more serioua 
historical work. 

There ia absolutely nothing of a definite character to guide 
UB to the determination of the point at which the attempt 
was made. Judging from the difficulties described we might 
possibly conclude that it was made at a lofty part of the 
Apennine range, and the language employed by 
Livy with regard to the events which succeeded 
this failure would seem to imply that it was not made from 
Iiiguria. These two considerations lead ns to conjecture that 
it took place in that part of the range south of modern Modena, 
where Monte Cimone rises to a height of 7OU0 ft. By this 
route Hannibal would, had be been successful, have debouched 
immediately on the Upper Amo valley in the neighbourhood of 
the modem Fiesole and ancient Faesulae, and have avoided 
what must have been a tremendously difBcult march along the 
coast from the neighbourhood of the modern Genoa to the 
marshes of the Lower Arno, and, what is more, he would have 
avoided the marehes themselves. 

The shorter route, in which Hannibal failed, 
was possibly the one taken by Flarainius when he ' 
led into Etruria the two legions which he received from the 
Consul Serapronius and the two which he received from the 
Praetor C Attilius. 

After the eug^ement with Sempronius Livy telld us that 
Hannibal retired to Liguria. 
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L. nn. 2. The accounts which Polybina and Livy give of 

P. m. 78, 79. Hannibal's passage into Etruria through the marshea 
of the Anio show that neither author had any real idea of the 
geography of the region which Hannibal traversed, AJl they 
seem to know is that he crossed the Apennines and traversed 
the marshes. It la consequently impossible to say with absolute 
certainty what was his actual route, but it is probable that he 
crossed a pass (possibly that at the source of the Trebbia) into 
the Italian Riviera near Genoa, and arrived at the Lower Amo 
by the coast road or track past the sites of the modern Chiavari 
and Spezzia, His previous failure was likely to make him 
disinclined to attempt the shorter route, and the fact of bia 
having to cross the marshes points to his having adopted a 
L. mi. 3. route along or near the coast. On emerging from 
P.m. 80. 1,2. j^g marshes he found the Roman army already 
encamped round Arretium, the modern Arezzo, which shows 
that Flaniinius had taken a shorter route, — probably the one 
already indicated. 

Both authors mention that Hannibal adopted his usual 
custom of making enquiry into the character of the man 
opposed to him and of laying his plans accordingly. His 
evident intention, as his subsequent action shows, was to do all 
he could to fight a pitched battle with the Roman army, and 
his enquiries showed that he bad a man opposed to him who 
would be only too likely to second his wishes. It was a re- 
petition of the circumstances of the Trebbia. The only terms 
on which an army, which is dependent on foraging for its food 
supply, can live in any country, are that it should have no 
hostile force in its neighbourhood sufficiently strong to hinder 
its operations. It must have absolute command of the district 
from which its supplies are drawn. Anything short of this meant 
ruin to Hannibal and his army. He must fight, aud the problem 
he bad to solve was how he eould best arrange matters so as to 
have the advantage of position when the day of battle actually 
arrived. The strategy he adopted before the battle of Lake 
Trasimene was of a very simple character, but he evidently 
thought, and rightly, as the sequel shows, that it would not 
require much artifice to delude such a beadstmug fool as he 
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judged Flaminius to be. So he took the lead down the long 
valley which leads from Arretium to the N.W. angle of L, 
Trasimene, suddenly turned the corner, waited there, and then 
UDexpeetedly pounced out on his pursuer. It was the same 
kind of strategy which a child adopts, who when chased by 
another down a long passage, gets round the corner first, and 
instead of continuing his flight, waits there^ and scares hia 
pursuer by rushing out on him. It is not necessary to follow 
the details of his march to Lako Trasimene, or of Flaminius' 
pursuit. We must now proceed to try and form some idea of 
the Lake itself and of its N. and E. shores. 

On reference to the map it will be seen that ,^^ -^ skota 
the long valley from Arretium abuts on the lake of L. Trasi- 
at its N, W. comer, near Teroutola, the junction 
where the branch railway to Perugia leaves the main line of 
the Rete Adriatica from Florence to Eome. On the N. shore 
of the Lake is low-lying ground between the lake shore and 
the neighbouring hills, in shape like a flattened capital B lying 
on its back, the lake shore forming the straight edge, and the 
hills the two semicircular boundaries. The high ground on 
which the village of Tuoro lies divides the two halves of the 
latter from one another. The western of these two segments 
is the traditional site of the battle. This site is separated from 
the low land about Terontola by a more or less rocky ridge 
which abuts on the lake at a point (marked Pt A on the map) 
where there is a tunnel on the Perugia railway. This point 
shows the very plainest evidence that it has been worn away 
with a certain amount of rapidity in recent times. The shore 
is strewn with pieces of rock which have fallen away from the 
waterwom cliff, and everything seems to point to the fact that 
the lake has advanced at this part. 

This evidence leads to the belief that the lake has never 
been appreciably higher than it is at the present day. The 
probability is, therefore, that at the time the battle took place 
the water level was lower than at the present time. 

But when, going eastwards, you pass Point A and come to 
the low ground which is the traditional site of the battle-field, 
tliere is every sign that the shore of the lake and the ground 
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for some distance back from the shore is of recent formation, 
that is, although the water level is now higher than in former 
days, yet the land has at this point gained on the water: the 
line of shore has advanced, not receded. The cause is not fer 
to seek. Eastward of the waterworn Pt A, and jutting out 
from this very line of ahore, will be seen another point, which 
projects into the lake nearly one kilometre or about 1000 yards 
beyond the general line of coast. Other similar though smaller 
points will be seen along the coast eastward towards Passiguano. 
These points are all formed of alluvial deposits from the small 
streams which enter the lake at their several extremities, and 
the size of these projections shows the extraordinary amonot 
of solid matter which is brought down to the lake by these 
insignificant brooks. This, and the shallow character of the 
lake itself, account for the aiivance of the coast line in spite 
of the rise of the water level. Speaking generally, it may be 
said that in Hannibal's time Point A extended probably further 
into the lake : Point B was certainly much smaller, and the 
coast line between them was further back, i.e. N. of its line at 
the present day. [The probable line of coast in former times 
will be found indicated on the map.] 

The great natural theatre which is enclosed on its E., W^ 
and N. sides by the ridges which circle round from Tuoro to 
Pt A is a valley with a flat alluvial bottom. The ridge varies 
from about 500 to 800 feet in height above the valley. This 
is, as has been stated, the traditional site of the battle. 

Some authorities are disposed to place the battle-field on 
the K side of the lake. Those who do so have to throw Livy's 
account of the battle overboard, and have to face other most 
serious and inexplicable difficulties which will be dealt with- 
later. 

p. m, 82, 1 To return to the history of events. PolybioB 

Beqq. tells us that Hannibal broke up hia camp at 

Faesulae, went past the Roman camp, and set to work to 
ravj^e the great fertile valley which extends from Faesulae 
without any noticeable break past Arretium and Cortonium 
to Lake Trasimene. This was more than Flaminius' temper 
could stand, and in his wrath he set out in hot pursuit of the 
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Carthaginian army with, from what Polyhius says, 
an utter disregard of the ordiuary precautions of " 
war. This accounts for the ease with which he was caught in 
the somewhat simple trap which Hannihal set for him. The 
latter having marched due S. as far as the N.W. corner of L. 
Trasimene, i.e. to the ncighhourhood of the modern Terontola, 
turned K and passed round promontory A. It is quite pos- 
sible that there was in those days low ground between the 
extremity of the ridge which ends in Pt A and the shore of 
the lake. 

We now come to Polybius' description of the position which 
Hannibal took up. It is worth while to notice the detail with 
which he describes it. It is totally unlike anything we get in 
his description of the Trebhia. He deacrihcs it in the language 
of a man who had seen the ground. There is nothing in his 
description of the Trebhia which could make us suppose that 
he had ever been there. The only minute topographical detail 
which he gives in his account of that field is in reference to tho 
dell of the stream where Hannibal planted his ambush, and 
such a dell he might see in any flat alluvial laud in Italy. 
But in this account of the position of Hannibal at Lake 
Trasimene he is describing an unusual piece of ground, the 
like of which could not be easily found elsewhere, and he 
describes it accurately moreover. His description indeed is so 
accurate that it is hard to understand how those who profess to 
have examined the ground can have failed to see that Polybius, 
whether right or wrong, supposed the battle to have taken 
place on what we know now as the traditional site. The very 
confusion which enters into one part of his description is, as 
will be shown, the confusion of a man who was describing the 
ground from memory and not from the description of others. 

«Vei he TOP ^Xafiiviov ^Br} ffwaiTTOvra xa- p. m. 32. 11. 
Betopa, TOTTOU? S" evtf>v£i^ (rweBeatpijo'e irpoi Tijv Beqq. 

^petair, eylyvero Trpoe to SiaKiuBuveveiv. oi/Tat Se Kara tt/v 
BioSoi' aiiXdii'O'i iwiweSov, tovtov Be irapa jlIv ra? et? fi^tcoi 
trXtvpai etarepa^ ^ovvovi e^ovroi; i/-\jniXov'i Kal trvve^^ets, 
wapa Be ra? et? trXarov Kara flip ttju aVTiKpv Xoifiov evrtucet- 
fiCPOV epvfii/op Ka'i BvaffaTov, Kara, Be T^f air oi-pa^ Xlfipijp 
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TeXeto? aTevr/v aTroXfvnovaav irdpo&ov a>^ ei? toc aCXwfa irapi 
Ttjv TTapfopelav. 

If this description be examined, it will be found to be a 
very accurate one of the hollow enclosed in the hilla from 
Tuoro to Pt A, and the peculiarities of the ground as described 
are such as could not be applicable to many places in the whole 
of Italy. 

The avXiov, hollow, or defile was level, i.e. the bottom of it 
was flat. That ia exactly the case here. The level alluvial 
ground extends far up the valley from the lake. Some have 
rejected this site on the ground that the word av'Kmv is not 
applicable to this valley, because auXwv, they say, implies a 
valley open at both ends, a sort of passage so to speak. But 
auKwv is also applied to valleys which ruo up among hills and 
end among them, as does this valley of which vre are speaking, 

Polybiua says that the sides along its length, i.e. in the case 
of this valley the E. and W. sides, were enclosed by lofty and 
continuous hilla. This refers evidently to the ridge on whose 
extremity Tuoro lies, and to the chain of hills running north- 
ward from Pt A. There was a bare and difficult {Sva-ffaroi) 
peak at the end of the valley facing you as you entered. 
This means the N. side of the valley, for entering the valley 
round Pt A, you would incline north after passing the pro- 
montory [aa indeed the modern high road doe."*, though it 
passes over the ridge of Pt A] in order to avoid the marshy 
land near the lake shore. The peak is there and is from a 
military point of view, exactly what PoJybius describes it to be, 
viz. epvfivo^ Kal Bva^arot. The lake is, of course, the S. 
boundary, and the irapatpela mentioned is evidently the slope 
of promontory A towards the lake. 

Livy's description of the field is probably second-hand, and 
far less precise than that of Polybius. 

L. sxii. i. 1 Hannibal quod a.gri est inter Cortonam urbem 

EBqc]. Trasumennumque lacum omni clade belli pervastat, 

quo magis iram hosti ad vindicandas fiociorum iniurias acuat. 
Et iara pcrvenerant ad loca nata insidiis, ubi maxime montes 
Cortonenses Trasumennus subit. Via tantum interest per- 
angiista, vclut ad id ipsum dc industria relicto spatio; deinde 
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pauIo latior patescit campus ; inde coUes adsurgnnt. ibi castra 
\a aperto locafc, ubi ipse cum Afris modo Hispanisque con- 
sideret; Baliai'ea ceteramque levem armaturam post montis 
circumducit; equites ad ipsas fauces saltus tiimulis apte tegen- 
tibus locat, ut, ubi intrassent Romani, obiecto equitatu clausa 
omnia lacu ac montibus esseiit. 

There is no question as to where Livy supposed the field to 
be : the words, "ubi maxime iiiontes Coitonenses Trasumennua 
subit," show plainly that he supposed the battle to have been 
fought in the valley between Tiioro and the ridge of Point A. 
The next words, "Via tantum interest perangusta velut ad id 
ipsum de industria relicto spatio," would seem to imply that 
there was some narrow piece of low ground in those days 
between the lake shore and the extremity of Pt A. He is 
evidently referring to the passage round Pt A, whatever he 
may have supposed its nature to be. The comparatively broad 
level ground to which he refers is the flat alluvial land en- 
closed between Pt A and Tuoro. 

Taking these two accounts, given by Livy and Polybius 
respectively, of the topography of the ground whereon the 
battle was fought, it seems difficult to understand the argument 
of those who profess to find discrepancies in this particular 
portion of their histories. Polybius' description is more de- 
tailed and more accurate, indeed, than that of Livy, for the 
apparent reason that be had seen the ground whereas Livy had 
not; and, again, Livy does state the position of the field, 
whereas Polybius does not. These are, however, differences, 
not discrepancies. 

With respect to the actual description of the battle it will 
be well to take the accounts given by the two authors sepa- 
rately, leaving all comparison between tliera until the end, 

Polybius, after giving the description of the field already 
quoted, says 

SieXSmp Tov av\wva irapa ttjv Xi/tvtjv, tov fiiv 
Kara -wpoaaiTov Trj<; vropfta'i 'Ko<f)ov auTO? Kare- 
Xd^ero, Kal tow "l^iipat xal tous Al,0vav ey^av iir avrov 
Kcnea TpaToweSeuae. 

I After passing Point A, Hannibal went along parallel to the 
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lake sliore apparently, and took up Iiis position on the bill, 
probably on the very site of the niodern Tuoro. 

Tou? hk BoXtapei? icaX 'Koy'^o(f>6pov^ Kara ti)V irpmro'jropei.cai 
fKTTfpid'yaiv VTTO tov? ev 2eft^ ^ovvoiiv Twv Trapa top avK^va 
Kfifi.evmv, eVt woXii irapaTfiva'; i/TretrretXe. 

If Polybiua' description of the field be referred to, it will be 
seen that the hills here mentioned are those which extend from 
Tuoro northwards, on the right or E. side of the valley as yoii 
look up it. These troops would be on the right of those which 
Hannibal bad placed at Tuoro. The object of this disposition 
is clear also, Hannibal evidently intended that this body of 
men should wheel round, and take the Romans in flank when 
the latter became engaged with the troops at Tuoro. The 
Tery concealment of this part of ins army also shows the nature 
of the attack which it was intended to make. 

In the two passages above quoted the valley is clearly and 
in express terms spoken of from two different points of view, s 
confusion of description which would be more likely to b& 
made hy one who had seen the field than by one who bad not. 

(1) Polybius' original description of the ground is taken 
from what would be the best point of view, i.e. the position of 
one standing on the shore of the lake with his back to it and 
looking up the valley. 

(2) In describing Hannibal's movement to his position at 
Tuoro, he speaks from the standpoint of one looking along his 
line of mai-ch, i.e. Eastwards, across the valley, not up it [cf. 
Tov...KaTa Trpotrwirov riji Tro/aeio? \aipai']. 

(3) He then returns to the original standpoint in de- 
scribing the positions taken up by the remainder of Hannibal's 
force (cf. VTTO toi)? ec &e^t^ ^ovvov'i rmv -rrapa t^v avKoivet 
Keifievav etc.). 

Hannibal does not seem to have placed any troops whatever 
at the head of the hollow. 

Polybius next proceeds to describe the actni^ 

battle. Since it is on his account that those who 

ai^e for the site of the battle on the Eastern side of the lake 

found their argument, it will be well perhaps to examine ifc 

sentence by sentence, and to see what difficulties or otherwise 
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there are in applying what he says to the site on the northern 
side. 

o /lev ovv Avvi^ai, rauTo vpoKaraaKevairufLevot tjjs wkto^ 
Koi -TrepteiXij^ws tov aiiXava rat? ifeBpai'i, t^w rjav-^iav ei^ey. 
o Sc '^L'iXafi.iviQ'i eiVeTO KaTo-mv, irvevSa)!' uvvd'^ai td« ttoXc- 
fd-ioLi' KareirrpaTo-neStvKW'i Se 73 irpoTepala Trpo; avrTi ttj 
\tfivri reXea^t oy^e t^s wpat, //era ravra rrj^ i)fifpa-i CTriye- 
vOfiivi]ii, €v6ea>^ vvo t^v Iu^H'^j' iJyc rrjii Trpwroiropelav irapA 
Tr)v \ip.vi}v elt Toe viroKeifieeov ailXuva, ^ovXop.evo'; i^aTTTeadai 

TWV TToXe^tOlI/, 

Flamiaiua' camp here mentioned would appear to have been 
on the low ground in the neighbourhood of the modern Teron- 
tola. He would enter the hollow by the same way as Hannibal 
had previously entered it, i.e. by passing round puiut A, 

QV(Tt)i Se TT)'i -ijitepa^ o/i(;^Xfu Sous' Siaipepavrcwi, 
Avvi^ai ap,a tcS to TrXetffTov ftepo'i t/Js Tropela'i 
61? roil aiiXaiia TrpoaBe^atrBat koi ffwdwreiv Trpoi aurov tjBij 
TTJv Twv ivafTimp TrpairoTropeiav, diroSov^ to, avvOr/p-ara Koi 
Stairefi'^iifieiio'; Trpii^ Tovf in raw iveBpaif!, trvveTreyfipet trav- 
Tayjtdev ap,a tok TroXe/ii'oi?. 01 Be inpl tov '^Xa/iifwi', irapa- 
So^ov 'yevoiievTjt; avToli t^? e-rri^aveia'i, 'in Se BvtrtrvvoTrTou Tiii; 
KaTo, Toi' dipa 'rvepiiTTiiaeat; VTrap^outrijT, icai Tmv TroXep.lav 
KaTa TToXXous TOTrovi ef inrepBe^tov KaTa<fiepop,ii'(ov Kai Trpoir- 

heop-ivrnv 01 Ta^iap^ai koI ■x^iXiapxoi twv 'PwiMaliov, nXX' ovBk 
<rvvvo>jriai to yiyvcfievov. dpa yap 01 p.ev /card •srporriDTTav, 
Qi h air nvpd^, at S eV twv w\ayia3i> avToU irpoiriimrTov. Sib 
Kat awe^T) tov^ TrXettTTODj ev avriji rai t^? Tropeiav axrifiaTi 
KaTatcowijvai, pfj Bvvap.evov<i avToi<i ^oi}6elv, aXX' fiJ9 av el 
•npoheBop.ivov'i iiiro Trjf tov •npoetnooTO'i a.Kpiiria'i' eri yap 
Bia^ovXtvopei/oi Tt Bel TrpUTTHv (tTTwXXurro Trapaho^an;, 

The only topographical point which is raised by the words 
quoted is in reference to the description of the Carthaginian 
attack. It ia described as having been on the front, rear, and 
on both flanks. It will be seen on reference to the map that it 
might have been expected that the attack would be on the 
front, rear, and left flank only of the Romans. 

Two explanations of the apparent difficidty ore possible. 
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The first is, of course, tliat the authoiity from which Pol^'biiia 
drew his description was mistaken. la topographical questions, 
however, such explanations as the above, though we may 
suspect them in some casea to be true, are inadmissible, unless 
there be very strong grounds for supposing the mistake to have 
been made. Here no such grounds exist. 
The explanation probably is that : 

(1) The Romans were marching sdong the road, which 
then, as now, would be some distance from the lake shore, ui 
order that temporary rises of the lake which Hood the low 
grounds in its immediate vicinity might be avoided. There 
would consequently be a considerable space of ground between 
their column and the lake shore under ordinary circumstances 
of water level, 

(2) The Romans were in column of march when attacked 
by the Carthaginians. Hence the latter when attacking the 
head of the column woiild naturally overlap it on both aidM 
and attack it on both flanks. This explanation is rendered all 
the more probable by the fact that the only portion of tbft 
Roman army which is said to have been driven into the lake is 
that which was caught in the narrow passage round Pt A, 
where there could hardly have been any space between the lin* 
of march and the lake shore. 

ev w Kaipip Kat tow ^Xaii-lviov avTov Bv(rj(pff- 
aTovfievov KoX irepLKaKOvvTa rot? okoit; irpomreaoii- 
Tes Tivei ToiV KeXrwu a-TreKTeiva 
Kara top ouXwca trx^^o" e'5 f- 
oSt fi«€iv Tots -Ttapovaiv ovre 77| 
S ex Twp e6i(r/j.(iiv avTO irepl 
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TfJ? Xifi.vTi'i Kai T'/'i irapiopeia'i ^ 
altr^poi^, ert ^e fiaXKoii raXaitraiprD'i 
fievoi yap etV t>)i> \i/j.i/riv ol /ikv Si 
Siavaia'! opp.aivre'; e-rrl r6 vrj)(ea8ai. 
TTviyovTO, TO Se TToXi) TT\!j&o<i (i.i'Xpt, fie: 
«'? TTiir Xip.vriv efieve ra^ Ke^aXw; 
virepLo-ffpii' e-Triyevofievwv Be 
fievi}^ (iTrwXeio?, e^aipovre^ ra<: ■)(eipa<i 



Pa fiat 

ouhei/ Bvntifievoi, touto 

)t) TTOiovfteuoi, TO /i^ 

oi Se Kara Tropeiav fiera^if 

Tot? (TTefOi? auyKKeia-Oevre^ 

■.i^SeipovTo. irvpeodov- 

Tfjv •n-apdmaiTiv T^t 

■iiv TOK ottXoi! aTTC- 

■ov BvvaTov iTpo^alvov 

iToii inrep to uypott 

ai irpoSrjXov yet/o- 

.1 Seo/Mtfoi, Jiwypetw 
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Kol troLaav Trpo'iefievoi <t>a>iiijii to TeXevraiov al fiev vwo twv 
TToXefLUOV, Tivh Se irapaieaXerravri^ avrov^ Si£tj>Oapi]iTaii. 

The absolute character of the disaster which overtook the 
rear of the column in its passage round Point A can be easily 
understood by those who have seen the ground. The Cartha- 
ginians must have charged down the steep slope at the end of 
the ridge. 

i^aiciiTy^lXioi S" tamt rwv Kara tov a^Xtava 
Tov<i Kara Trpoaaiirov vnc^rrairre^ •napaffoijOetv p-ev 
TOK (5to« Kal irepduTaa-Oai toi)? virevavtiov<: r/Supdrovv, 6»1 
TO fiT/Bev (Tvvopav t<ov yiyvofievQiv, Kaiirep p.eyaX'rjir Bwap,evoi 
Trpoi TO. '6\a TTiLpixeaOai. y^^peiav etc. 

The passage need not be quoted at length aa it does not in 
any way serve to elucidate the topography of the field. These 
6000 escaped for the moment, probably passing either over or 
below the site of Tuoro, whence they took to the hills, probably 
those which wind round from Tuoro to Passignano. Of what 
followed it is not necessary to speak, as it in do way contributes 
to our present purpose. 

We will now turn to Livy's account of the battle, 

Flarainius cum pridie solis occasu ad lacum per- 
venisset, inexplorato poatero die vixdum satis certa 
luce angustiis superatia. 

This would refer to the passage round Pt A, for the 
Romans, coming Irom Arretium, would reach the lake at the 
W.W. corner. 

Postquam in patentiorem campum pandi aguien 
coepit, id tantuui hostium, quod ex adverso erat, 
conspexit ; ab tergo ac super caput deceptae insidiae. 

The portion of the enemy which he saw were the troops 
stationed on, and possibly also below the site of Tuoro, who 
would be directly barring his passage. Livy's account seems 
to hint at what was probably the actual case, that this body of 
troops extended to the lake shore over the low ground before 
Tuoro, and, if this is so, the attack on both flanks is explained, 
since the Roman column would almost certainly be on the 
road, at some distance, as has been shown, from the actual 
lake edge. 
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Poeniis ubi, id quod pftierat, clausum lacu ac 
montibiis et circumfusum suis copiis habuit hostein, 
eignum omuibus dat simul invadendi. qui ubi qua cuique 
proximum fuit decucurrenint, eo magis Eomatiis subita atque 
inprovisa rea fuit, quod orta ex lacu nebula campo quam mon- 
tibus deusior seJerat, agmiuaque hostium ex pluribua collibus 
ipsa inter se satis copspecta eoque magis pariter decucurreranL 
RoniauuB claniore prius uudique orto quam satis cerneret se 
circumventum esse seosit, et aute in fronteni lateraque pugnari 
coeptura est, quam satis instrueretur acies aut expediri arms 
atringique gladii poaseiit. 

For topographical purposes this compares but poorly with 
Polybius' account. It is noticeable, however, that Livy speaks 
of an attack on both flanks, as Polybius does. Livy seems to 
have understood that the attack on the rear was not simol- 
taneoua with those on the front and flank. It is very possible 
that Livy was right in this respect. The distance from the 
beginning of the narrow passage (i.e. the W. end of it) round 
Point A to the place where the Roman vanguard came ia 
contact with the Carthaginians is about 3 kilometres, or, 
roughly, some two miles, and, consequently, at the moment of' 
contact, it is hardly likely that the Itonian rear was wholljr'j 
involved in that narrow passage, and the Carthaginian troop^W 
to whom the duty of attacking this portion of the Roman forc^= 
was assigned would probably have to delay their attack. 

The earlier portion of Chapter 5 is taken up with an accoun 

of the incidents and circumstances of the fight: but in the 6tBH 
Section of that Chapter we have a passage which seems a-^ 
variance witli what has been previously said. I 

Delude, ubi in omuis partis nequiquam impetiL^tf 
capti, et ab lateribus montes ac la^us, a fronte et a' ^ 
torgo hostium acies claudebat etc. i 

Here we have no mention of the enemy as being on tlL^^ 
flank of the Romans. Still the omission is not of high inrz:^ 
portance. The battle had degenerated at this time into 
confused mfelee, and it is only too likely that Fabius, or an«i^ 
other authority from whom Livy drew bis account, would u^MV 
be very precise as to front, flank and rear attacks in li J 
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description of this part of the fight. We have then further 
details of the fighting, and a description, which may or may 
not be true, of the manner of the consul's death. 

In the 6th Section of Ch. 6 Livy mentions the 
incident of a large number of the beaten Romans 
wading out into the lake. He does not, like Polybius, speci- 
fically assert that those who did so were the rear guard who 
were caught in the narrow passage, but his words imply that 
he understood that those who resorted to this desperate ex- 
pedient were in a peculiarly dangerous case — "pars magna, vbi 
locus fugae deest, per prima vada paludis in aquam pro- 
gressi" etc. 

The rest of Livy's story does not in any way elucidate the 
topography of the field and need not be referred to. 

To the few readers, who may think it worth their while to 
wade through this somewhat bald statement of facts, some 
apology may, perhaps, be due for the exceedingly dry nature of 
the method which has been employed. It would have been 
easy to have included in this paper the full descriptions of the 
battles as given by Livy and Polybius respectively, and this 
would, no doubt, have rendered the narrative more interesting 
and graphic : but it would have wrapped up the salient topo- 
graphical details in a mass of other detail which would have 
*€Dded to obscure the facts whose elucidation is the object 
^^the paper. 

So much has been said of late years in dispraise of Livy as 

*o historian of facts, that one feels all but guilty of an act of 

audacity in saying aught in his favour. It would indeed be 

^^ to draw general conclusions as to his trustworthiness or 

otlxeirwise from an examination of so small a portion of his 

^^ory. It will be seen, however, that this part of his work, 

^*^^ii tested in the only way that is possible at the present 

wncx^^ passes the test well. Critical acumen has discovered dis- 

^^^pancies in the accounts which Livy and Polybius respectively 

P^^ of the campaigns of the Trebbia and the Trasimene Lake. 

■^^ examination of the ground on which these campaigns 

^^I'e fought discovers no discrepancies which can in any way 

"^ said to cast a doubt on the truthfulness of either writer. 

JowrruU of Philology, vol. xxiv. 8 
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The facta which both give are in no one important respect 
inconsistent with the ground at the present time : the topogra- 
phical difficulties which their accounts involve are due to sim 
of omission, not of commission. From the point of view of 
military history these omissions are no doubt deplorable, but 
they do not render what is stat«d necessarily or even probably 
untrue. The real object which has been aimed at in ttiis 
particular work is the same as that which induced the writer to 
examine in detail the field of Plataea and certaia other classic 
ground in Greece. This form of test is perhaps the only one 
which can be applied largely to the narratives of ancient his- 
torians, and though it can only be applied in the case of the 
larger histories to a small portion of the relation, yet it may 
contribute iu some small measure to the presumptive evidence 
of the value which may be attached to the general truth and 
accuracy of the historians, part of whose narrative is so tested. 

The value of the test depends largely on the manner in 
which it LB applied. 

It cannot be of much value if the inquirer arrives on hia 
ground with preconceived notions as to the possibility or im- 
possibility of elucidating the narrative. J 

It cannot be of much value either if he takes the standaid 
of modern military histories as that by which he is going ^ 
judge Herodotus or Livy. ' 

It will be of still less value if the inquirer draws on his oW* 
imagination unsupported by the only authorities to which W 
can have recourse, and just takes bo much of the narrative •• 
suits some topographical theory of hia own, and rejects * 
untrue all that fails to square with that theory. 
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The conjectured site of the Battlefield of Lake Trasimene lying 
East of the Lake. 

In the Classical Review of July 1893, p. 300, will bo found a 
paper by Mr Lilly on this subject. It is worthy of attention 
because Mr Lilly does not, like some other advocates of the 
Eastern site, draw up a scheme of hia own for the battle at 
variance with many of the most important details mentioned 
by Polyhius and Livy. But when I first read Mr Lilly's paper 
I fancied that there was something wrong with his topography, 
but I had not by me at the time the large-scale map of that 
district by which I could verify or disprove my own suspicions. 

Mr Lilly says that Hesselbarth puts the battle to the K of 
Magione, and he says that this theory of the site will not hold 
water when the ground is examined. I cordially agree with 
him. In order to locate the battle E. of Magione on the site 
to which Hesselbarth refers it, it would be necessary to throw 
over half of what Polybiua and three-quarters of what Livy 
says, and to construct a new achenae for the battle out of one's 
own imagination. The force of what I say will be understood 
when I mention that under this theory the main portion of the 
fighting must have taken place about 4 miles from the lake. 
Mr Lilly, however, claims to have found another site between 
Hesselbarth's and the lake, which he thinks was the actual 
field He states the difficulties which it raises with respect to 
the narrative, as far as he can see them, very fairly. He admits 
that Livy must be thrown over and appeals to Polybiua only, 
I will take his account in detail, with certain annotations which 
the reader can verify by reference to the map which ia herewith 
given. 

He says, " It was not until I had walked from Magione to 
the high ground overlooking the lake and began to retrace my 

s that the truth of Polybius' account began to impress itself 
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He apparently went from Magione along the Torricella road 
until be reached the Bummit of the ridge which separates the 
low ground below Magione from the lake. The summit of that 
ridge is 318 feet above the lake, and 347 feet above the level of 
the low ground below Magione. 

" It will be remembered that a little to the W. of Passignano 
there begins a narrow defile between the mountains and the 
lake, about 5 miles in length, through which the railway and 
the road run." 

This is quite correct. 

"At the village of Torricella the road leaves the lake, 
having on its right the hill of Monte del Lago, crowned by s 
curious old walled village with a towered gateway. For about 
a quarter of a mile it ascends gradually, and then you find 
yourself looking down on a more or less ellipse -shaped basin 
with a flat bottom, and almost completely suiTounded by steep 
hills ; the only exit^which from this point appears much 
narrower than it really is^being under Magione, where the- 
road from Chiusi to Perugia now runs." 

On reading this passage in Mr Lilly's article, I felt that, 
Mr Lilly's topography was, according to my own recollection oC 
the ground, wrong. The map will show that my feeling 
not unfounded. 

In the first place the road from Torricella to Magione does 
not ascend for nearly a quarter of a mile after leaving the 
former place, but for 1200 yards. This is a serious mistake. 
He describes the ascent as gradual. The vertical rise in the 
1200 yards is 318 feet. This is not exactly what would be 
called a gradual rise. After traversing this 1200 yards you do 
find yourself looking down on a more or less ellipse-shaped 
basin with a flat bottom, but how it can be described as almost 
completely surrounded by steep hills, is not easy to see. Th» 
exit of the basin under Magione is a little more than 1 kilometre' 
broad, and this exit so-called is only 1^ kilometres from thtt; 
observer as he stands at that point in the Torricella-Magione 
road at which it comes into sight. Furthermore, it ia in full 
view from that point, and I cannot understand, either from my 
own recollection or from the map, how Mr Lilly can describe i% 
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as appearing much narrower tlian it really is. I may repeat, 
for it is of great importance to note, that in going down from 
this point directly into this basin you would descend a vertical 
distance of 347 feet in about 1 kilometre (1093 yds.), for 
the bottom of this valley ia 29 feet below the level of the 
lake. Mr Lilly seems to disregard completely the rise in the 
road of more than 300 feet, over which an army entering the 
basin from the lake side at Torricella would have to pass. How 
is it that Polybius in his manifestly painstaking description of 
the field never mentions this peculiarly noticeable feature? 
Needless to say Livy does not mention it. They both describe 
the army as entering the a,v\<^v eVtVeSos directly after travers- 
ing the passage under the -Trapapela. They say nothing of a 
steep ascent from the lake followed by a steep descent into the 
level hollow. Again, if this high ridge separates the hollow, to 
which Polybius refers, from the lake, how is it that he comes to 
say, in describing the hollow, that it had KaTo, -rnv 
. . . - r s ^ 1 , ' ^ ' - ,' P. in. 83. 1. 

aTT ovpa'i \jK\evpdv\ XifiVTiv TeXetoif <7TevT]v a-rro- 

'\ei.Trovaav TrdpoSov ms e(5 tow avXwva -rrapa. rrji/ TrapcopeLav ? 
The hollow is more than a mile from the lake shore. The rest 
of Mr Lilly's article need not be quoted in detail. He recognises 
that there must be a difficulty in identifying the hill which is 
described by Polybius in the words Kara. tjJj' ainiKpv Xotftov 
i-jTiKeip.evov ipv/it/^v Koi, Bvrr^arav. He is inchned to think 
that the hill on which Magione stands is the one referred to, 
but, as he says a few sentences later [recognising that, if the 
road in Roman times ran where it does now, viz. high up on 
the hill above the hollow, this site is impossible], that the 
ancient road probably ran straight across the bottom of the 
basin, it is difficult to see how the Roman troops in their march 
could have come face to face with the Carthaginians stationed 
OD the hill of Magione, or indeed how troops placed on that 
hill could have blocked the passage in the effectual way which 
is implied by Polybius' account. Again, if this hill be taken 
as the position of the Carthaginians who blocked the way, the 
main fighting must have taken place in a space of one kilometre 
in length. It is difficult to understand how any large number 
of men in marching column along a road could have been 
1 into so small a space. 
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I have thus discussed Mr Lilly's Eastern site because it is 
the only one on that side of the lake for which any argument, 
not founded on the wildest imagination, can be raised. I 
personally cannot understand how any inquirer, who could form 
a capable judgment of ground, could fail to see how closely 
Poly bins' description coincides with the site on the north shore 
of the lake, the site, that is, to which Livy refers. I am dis- 
posed to think that many of the supposed difficulties which 
have been raised with regard to its site, and with regard to 
many others also, have been due to mistakes on the part of the 
modem observers rather than to mistakes on the part of the 
ancient historians. 

G. B. GRUNDY. 

Brazenose Coll., Oxford, 







THE CARTHAGINIAN COUNCILS. 

HiSTORLANS collectively tell us of the existence of 

(a) A Council of 30 or 32. 

(6) A Council of 100. 

(c) A Council of 104, called the Judges. 

{(i) A larger Council, of numbers unknown. 

The names unfortunately to be distributed among these are 
not 90 numerous. We hear only of a Vepovaia, a Si/ykX^/tdt, 
and the 'Judges.' Hence arises a divergence of opinion, which 
may perhaps be tabulated in the following way : — 





Aectolhne. 


& Smemihl. 


Heoren. 


CotlnailofM. 


Vipovala. 


Vepavjia. 





CounDil of lOO.I 


Combined as 


Combined as 


repoKofo. 


CoimcUofl04.i 


Eiv^kXijtoj. 


" Judges." 


" Judgea 


Larger Conocil. 




■Zir/KK-qTB,. 


S6yK\^<, 



The new edition of Aristotle's Politics i.— v. (Susemihl and 
Hicks) follows Mommsen in the main, in speaking of 

(a) The 100 or 104; the "highest magistracy" which 
could summon even gerusiasts to give account of their steward- 
ship on resigning their office. 

(t) The Vepovtria of 30 (or 32) which possessed full 
legislative powers. 

(c) The %irfieki)7o<;, of numbers unknown, from which the 
' Judges ' (a) were chosen. 

In this paper I venture to present yet another view of the 
Carthaginian Councils, which appears to me somewhat better 
in accordance with the majority of our authorities (which as a 
whole are apparently inconsistent), and certainly k priori more 
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probable. At least, the divergence of opinion among historians 
already indicated may serve as an escuse for yet another 
attempt at adjustment. To state my result briefly first, I 
conceive of the Carthaginian Councils as two, deliberative and 
legislative, and one sraal! executive. There is the 'ZvyKX-rp-o'; — 
a lai^e body of numbers unknown. From this is selected the 
Vepauaia, a body of 104, in common parlance known as ' The 
Hundred,' possessing complete legislative and judicial powers as 
delegated to it by the StJ7KXTjTos. Finally, of this latter Body 
some thirty of its members formed a small Executive to' 
administer the decrees of Tepovaia and ^v'fic\.ijTo<i. and pre- 
eminently to convey such decrees to foreign nations as an 
embassy. But the duties of this last Body were purely 
executive, and neither was it called the Fepova-ia nor did it 
possess any legislative or judicial powers. In both these points 
I differ toto caelo from Mommsen and SusemihI. 

But this must now be discussed at length; and first it is 
necessary to present as complete a list as possible of the 
passages referring to the subject from our five authorities, 
Aristotle, Polybius, Diodorus, Livy, and Justin, since only thus 
is a comprehensive view of the matter possible. 

The following are the chief passages on the subject : 
Aristotle : 

(1) 'E^ei Be TTopoTrXiJcrio ry AaxaviK^ iroktTfia tA fihf 
avasyi-Tia t£v eraipiap rots i^iSiTtot?, Ti}v Se t^p sKarov xol 
TSTTapiov dpyfjv TOis etf>6poK...T0vi Sk (SafftXeE? xat Tti» 
ffepovaiav dvdXoyov rot? iicel ^aaiKeSat xal yepovtriv. 

(Pol. Ti. 11. 3. 4.) 

(2) TA p,ev Trporrofyeip to, Se /ij} ir poir ay eiv Trpo? rov oi/fiOP 
oi ^afftXeK ' Kvpioi p^ra rwv yepovTwv, av 6p,oyva>iiovma-t 
TTavre^, el Se p-rj Tovrav koX a lr,p.o'i. (Pol. U. 11. 5.) 

(3) To Z\ rat TrevTapx^l Kvplai ovaa^ •jroW&v xol 
p.eya,\<Dv vcj) avTmv alpera'i elvai, Koi. rrjv twv exarov ravrai 
aipelixOai ttjv fieyia-Ti/u up-)(T)v...o\iyapxi'''ov. 

(Pol. n. 11. 7.) 



(1) To Se Ka/j;^i) Son toll' TToXlTevp-a to p,ev dveaaOev fiOk 
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Zoitel KaXai^ Kara ye rai; 6Xoa-)(epeK Siatfjopa^ avvearaaBav. 
Koi yap QaaiKeli Tfaav trap' airoh, leal to TepooTiou elx« t^" 
apirrrOKpaTiKrjv e^ovirlair, xal to irXijOoi yv Kvpiov t£v 
leadT/KovTwv aiir^. {vi. 51.) 

(2) Trjv TrXeiCTTiji' Svirap-iv ev rot^ Sia^ovKiai'; -rrapA p,ev 
Kapj(TiBoviai^ 6 Sij/io? ^S*; /ieretXr/^et, (ib.) 

(3) O Se T^v }i.ap'^7]Sovi<i3v aTpaTTfyoi Avvl^at, aKOvcra^ 
ev Tw Tlavopfia td yeyovo'i, i^aTToareXXei BoafSij, t^? yepovaia^ 
vTTapypvTa, vavi eiKaai Soii?. (l. 21. G.) 

(4) Ttiif T6 Trj^ yepovala'; del Tiva? e^aTritrTeXKov irpka^eK. 

in B.C. 241. (I. 68. 5.) 

(5) "OpKof, ov eSeTO 'Avvi^a^ 6 (TTpaTr/yo^, Miiyoii'ov, 
MvpKai/a<;, BapfioKapo^, teal TravTev yepovmcunaX K.ap-)(TjhoviciiV 
ol fiST avTov, Koi iravre'i Kap^TjSoi'iot inpaTevop-evoL /ier ainov. 

in B,c. 215. (vii. 9. 1, same formula in §4.) 

(6) Mera Se raura M.ayn3va xai tou? afia. Toiirip Kapj(T}- 
Boiilov; iy^wpi^e. Sva p,ev yap ■^aav tcaTeiXtjp.p.ivoi twp e/c rtji 
yepovala^, Trevre Se koX Bexa rmv ix ttj^ trvyKXrirov. 

in B.C. 209. (X. 18. 1.) 

(7) McTii he ravra, tov oTpa-riiyov Siarra^ovvro^, SiOTi 
Te^^ovrai TOVTtai', eav TptaKootov; 6fi^pov<; ei's to AiXv^aiov 
eKtrkp.'^axTiv ev TptoKovS' rjp.epai'i, Tou? u/oi)? rSm ex T^s 
crvyKXriTOV Kal t^s yepova-la^,...eirl Tratrov ■^■jroptjira.p k.t.X, 

in 149 B.C, (xxxvi. 2. 6.) 

(8) Ov p.riv li^iaTavTo tou Troielv to, Trpd? t^j" iTioTr}piav. 
Sio Kal TpiaKoifTa fiev t^? yepovaia'} irpo'j^eipiad/j.evoi. . .i^atri- 
erreXXov. in 238. (l. 87. 3.) 

(9) T\.apayevop.ev(ov Be rwv 'Vwp^almv Koi TrapeXdopTmp eh 
TO tTVveBptov...BvtTj(^epm tjkovov at KapxrjSavioi. 

in 219. (III. 20. 9.) 
So war ia accepted by TrXeiov<; rmv eK tov rrvfeSpiou. 

(III. 33. 4.) 
Diodorits : 

(1) AiovvatO'i B\ 6 TtSi' ^vpaKOfrLatv rvpavvo^...e.^e-jrefr^ev 
€15 KapxvBova xi^pvKa, 601/5 e'tritTToXifv ■rrpo'i r-tjv yepovaiav. 
OvToi p.ev ovv...Trjv eirto'ToX'iji/ iireBoiKe rfj yepoixrlq. rjif 
o.vayvaiaBetcrTf'; & tc t^ tTvyKXrjTai koX fiera toOt ev tjJ Sjj/i^i, 
trvve^Ti toli? Kap-^^ijSoviov^ ov /leTplai dpfiaytdv -Trepl tov iroXefj-ov 
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...Koi fierd iroWwc j^pJifidreov dweffTeiKdv rivwi Tciv ix T»j! 
yepovffiai Toiii ^evoXoyijtroirra'i airo t^s EvptOTT^^. 

(xrv. 47.) 

(2) Merd Se raOra r^s yepovcria'! eV Kap^v^om ySouXcuffo- 
fievf}-; irepi, rov voXefiOv KaXti'i eSo^e tok avpiSpot^ Tpia 
(TTpaTOTreSa •jroi.^aavTa'i ex rrji •jroXetov cKvefiifrat. 

(XX. 69.) 

(3) EIto waXtw 01 'Pw/Miuw Sieire/i^avTo Trpo<i Kapj(7iBo- 
viov^ dirotrretXai Tiva^ ix t^? fepavrrlai K€\evoifT€i,..oi Bk 
TpiaKOvra Twv iirii^aveffTdrmv dwiffreiXav. (sxxil. 6.) 

Livy : 

(1) Carthaginienses, ..oratorGB adpacem petendam mittuot 
triginta seniorum priiicipea. Id erat sanctius apud illoa con- 
silium masimaque ad ipsum aenatum regeudum vis. 

B.C. 203. (sxx. 16. 3.) 

(2) Scriptum erat Aristonem privatim ad Deminem, publice 
ad seniores — ita senatum vocabant — mandata habuisse. 

(xxsiv. 61. 15.) 

(3) Judicum ordo Carthagine ea tempestate domitiabatiir, 
eo masime quod idem perpetui iu dices erant. Res, fama, 
vitaque omnium in illonim poteatate erat. Qui unum eius 
ordinis offendiaaet, omnia adversoa habebat, nee accusator apud 
infensos iudices deerat. Horum in tam impotenti regno... 
praetor factua Hannibal vocari ad ae quaestorem jussit. Quaestor 
id pro nihilo babuit, nam. . .quia ex quaestura in indices, poten- 
tissimum ordinem, referebatur, iam pro futuris mox opibuB 



Enimvero indignum id ratus Hannibal viatorem ad pren- 
dendum quaestorem misit subductumque in contionem non 
ipsum magia quam ordinem judicum prae quorum superbia 
atque opibus nee leges quiequam essent nee magiatratus, 
accuaayit. Et ut aecundis auribus accipi orationem animad- 
vertit, et infimorum quoque liberbati gravem ease auperbiam 
eorum, legem extemplo promulgavit pertulitque, ut in aingulos 
annoa judices legerentur, neu quis biennium continuum Judex 
esaet. Ceterum quantara eo facto ad plebem inierat gratiam, 
tantum magnae partia principum offenderat animos. 

B.C. 195. (xxxiu. 46.) 
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(4) In Hasdrubalis locum baud dubia res tiiit quin prae- 
rogatiyam militarera qua extecoplo juvenis Hannibal in 
praetorium delatus, imperatorque ingenti omnium clam ore 
atque adsensu appellatus erat, favor etiam plebis sequeretur. 
Hunc visdum piiberem Hasdrubal Uteris ad se arcesserat ; 
actaque res etiam in senatu fuerat, Barcinis nitentibua ut 
adsucBceret militiae Hannibal, atque in pateraas succederet 
opes. Hanno, alterius factionia princeps, etc. (XXI. 3.) 

Justin: 

(1) Deinde, cum farailia tanta imperatonim gravis liberae 
civitati esset, omniaque ipsi agerent simul et judicarent, 
centum ex numero senatomm judices deliguutur, qui reverais a 
bello ducibus rationem rerum gestarum exigerent, ut hoc metu 
ita in bello imperia cogitarent, ut domi judicia legesque respi- 
cerent. abt. 460 b.c. (xix. 2. 5. 6.) 

(2) His querelia senatus in Hamilcarem accenditur. Sed 
quoniam in imperio esset tacita de eo suffragia tulerunt, et 
Bententias, priusquam recitarentur, in umam conjectas, obsig- 
nari jusserunt dum alter Hamilear, Giseonis filiuB, a Sicilia 
reverteretur. abt 310 b.c. (xxii. 3.) 

(3) In Africa princeps Cartbaginiensium Hanno. ..regnum 
invadere interfecto senatu coaatus est. ..Itaque plebi epulas in 
publicis porticibus, senatui in domo sua parat, ut poculis veneno 
infectis secretius senatura et sine arbitria interficeret orbamque 
tempublicam facilius invaderet. 

^^ 340 B.C. (XXI. 4.) 

^^H Our earliest authority, Aristotle, tbus mentions 
^^H (a) A Body of 104 akin to the Spartan ephors. 
^^H (b) A Fepova-ia akin to the Spartan Vepovala. 
H^H (c) A Body of 100, which is the fi,er^liTrt} apyi). 

Mommaen therefore maintains that the Vepoua'ta was a 
Body of 30, consisting of the two kings and 28 gcrusiasts, and 
thus precisely parallel to the Spartan. In support of this he 
quotes Livy XXX, 16. 3. This V^povala of 30 was the 'sanctius 
coDsilium' and possessed those powers of legislation and ad- 
ministration which made it the directing body in the state. 
lC£ Mommsen 11. 1. 
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Now this view of the Vepovaia ia, I think, unjustified 
Firstly, we cannot press Aristotle's' analogy' as regards num- 
bers — for in this same passage he draws an analogy between 
the 'five' ephors and the '104.' No k priori argument can 
therefore be profiered that the Carthaginian repovrrUt consisted 
of 30, because analogous to the Spartan, 

Further, Polybiiis, I. 87. 3, clearly postulates a larger 
number than 30 for the repova-la — us a partitive genitive 
cannot be exhausted by its section. Tpia/coina rij^ yepov- 
aiai must mean a repoua-la of more than 30 membeiu 
(Cf. Strachan-Davidson, Selections from Polybius. Proleg. VL 
p. 49.) 

But it is argued, Polybius here means, not the VepovtrLa lie 
is BO careful to distinguish from the 'S.vyKXrjTo^ in X. 18, 1, and 
XXXVL 2, 6, but the SiJ7KX,9jT0f itself. This argument is one 
of despair. No one of the passages from Polybius justifies the 
idea that our author ever confused the use of the two words, 
which confusion is k priori in the highest degree improbable in 
an author so careful as Polybius, who wrote with a knowledge 
oi' the Carthaginian history and constitution derived from 
Punophil historians, such as Philinus of Agrigentum, and from 
personal observation. When Polybius implies that the Tepovtria 
was composed of more than 30 members, the statement ia per 
se to be implicitly trusted. 

And all the more so because it is contradicted by no- 
one save the least trustworthy of our five authorities, Livy. 
Aristotle's Tepovuta which he distinguishes from the '104' is 
almost certainly Polybius' l,vyKXr}Tov. To compare a body of 
several hundreds possibly (see infra) to the Spartan ' 30 ' is not 
more extra ordinem than the parallel of the ' 104 ' to the 
Spartan '5.' 

Aristotle speaks of Kings, Senate, and ' Hundred ' with 
' Hundred and Four': Polybius of Sufetes, Senate (Su7«X5jtos) 
and repova-ia. Eelow I hope to identify this Fepova-la of 
Polybius with the Hundred -and -Four of Aristotle, But at 
present my point is that Aristotle does not imply a Vepovaia 
of 30: Polybius implies a Tepova-La of more than 30: and the 
two are consistent in the full according to this interpretation. 
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Diodorus, xxxil. 6, confirms Polybius. When the Cartha- 
giniana have to send ' some of the Tepovtria' they send ' Thirty 
of their most noted men'; and it is flying in the face of all 
grammar, to say the least, to say that rpiaKovra twc eirnpave- 
(TTaraiv represents all the Tepovaia or all the e-7ntj>aviaTaroi. 
Both Polybius and Diodorus clearly prove that the Vepovaia 
numbered more than thirty. 

However, Livy'a ' sanctius consilium ' seems a difficulty. 

Here two alternatives present themselves. 

(a) If we regard the maxima via ad regendum as implying 
constitutional authority, we have a direct contradiction of Livy 
and Polybius. For Diodorus sx. 59 and Polybius vi. 5 1 maintain 
the Tepovcria had such powers as Livy ascribes to his consilium. 
Now Livy's ' Senate ' = Seniores (xxxiv. 61. 15) and seems to 
be identical with Polybius' Tepovaia — to judge from the part 
it plays in Livy. Cf Livy XXi. 3. Hence it appears tliat, 
whereas Polybius makes his Vepovrria predominant, that same 
body is subordinated by Livy to a certain sanctius consilium of 
Thirty. 

If we are to be reduced to a flat contradiction, there can 
be no hesitation in preferring Polybius; and that not only on 
grounds of general comparative credibility. For Livy's mistake 
is so easily explicable, and I imagine Mommsen has therefore 
fallen the more easily into the same error. Aristotle, ri. 11. 3, 
engendered in Livy, upon his glance at the passage which I 
conceive must have been somewhat cursory, the erroneous idea 
that the Vepavala consisted, like the Spartan, of 30 members. 
In Polybius he found the number 30 also employed of gerusiasta 
who go upon embassies (Polybius I. 87. 3). A hasty inference 
is drawn that there was a Consilium of 30. This must have 
been Polybius' Fepova-ia, as Livy sees all iu Carthage transacted 
through it (Polybius i. 68. 5, vii. 9. 1, ill. 20. 9, 33. 4). It 
therefore controlled the ' Senate ' mentioned by Polybius (x. 18. 
1, XXXVI, 2. 6). Hence Livy's assertiou, after what I must 
regard, in the light of this alternative, as a too hasty scrutiny 
of his authorities. Mommsen, feeling, I suppose, little more 
interest in the subject than the Roman historian, merely 
B the picture and presses home the analogy to Sparta, in 
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talking of 28 Gerusiasts and two Sufetes. Duncker manages 
to discover the alternative possibility of error aad excludes the 
Sufetes from the Body of 30. But all these theories, whether 
of 28 or 30 gerusiasts, of a Body of 30 or 32 in total, display 
equally neglect of Polyhius and hasty blind inference from 
Aristotle. If Liyy was the progenitor of the theory, he was 
the progenitor of error. 

(Zi) But the second alternative perhaps may relieve us 
from the necessity of including Livy in the condemnation. 
There is no stringent need to regard the ' maxima vis ' as im- 
plying constitutional authority rather than de facto iniluenc& 
His ' Senate ' is not clearly proved = Polyhius' Fepova-la, Per- 
haps it = Polyhius' Sij7«Xtjto?. If so, the principes aeniorum = 
the Gerusiasts — and the predominance among the whole body 
of Senators of some 30 of the Gerusiasts, who were representa- 
tives of the 30 leading Carthaginian families (cf. Susemihl), 
was natural. Livy certainly had no clear idea of the distinction 
between VepovaLa and ^vyieKtjTO':, for he translates Pulybiua" 
words Bva tcSc e« t^s yepov<rta'i "rrevre xat BeKa TtSi/ ex rfji 
a-vyic\T}Tou (x. 18. 1) by 'quindecira fere senatoribus' (xxvx 
51. 2). And this is an indication how very broken a reed is 
Livy to rely on in the face of the direct evidence of Polyhius 
and Diodorus. This however is by the way. We certainly 
accept the fact that 30 Gerusiasts were sometimes chosen to- 
go on embassies (cf. Polyhius i. 68. 5, 87. 3, Diodorus xrv. 47, 
XXXII. 6, Livy xxx. 16. 3) — this being a customary duty it 
appears of the Tepovaias members. There is no objection to the 
inference that there was an Executive Consilium of 30 of the 
Gerusiasts charged with this mission, who acquired a position of 
superior prestige and influence among their fellow Gerusiasta 
or Senators. Possibly Diodorus' use of the phrase ' ol ix t^« 
yepova-ia'!' (XIV. 47) represents such a committee, unless it is 
the ordinary grammatical idiom. But what we do maintain is 
that this superiority was de facto, not de lege, extra-consti- 
tutional, not legal — (meaning ordained by the Law of the 
Constitution). The legal powers were in the hands of the 
Tepova-ia — a larger Body certainly than 30 as Polyhius proves — 
nor is he in any way inconsistent with Aristotle, Diodorus, or 
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Justin. If be is inconaiatent with Ijvy, so much the worse for 
Livy. But alternative (b) suggests a means of harmonising all 
five of our authorities. 

However this may be as regards Livy, I regard the following 
as now established against Mommsen : 

(1) That the Carthaginian Tepoviria which possessed legis- 
lative and administrative powers was not Livy's Sanctius Con- 
silium of 30, but a Body of larger numbers. 

(2) That if this Sanctius Consilium existed it formed an 
Executive Committee of the Vepovaia, employed in negotiations 
with foreign States, the number thirty being commonly em- 
ployed for embasaies. 

We may now proceed to develop this position, and ask who 
did compose this Tepovala. 

The Fepovaia not being composed of 30, the nest tempta- 
tion is to create two Bodies in the Constitution (apart from the 

(1) A Vepovffia. of 100 — with legislative powers. 

(2) A Body of 104 — 'judges ' — with judicial powers. 
This temptation is also to be resiated. 

That the ' 104,' akin to the Spartan ephorate, is identical 
with the '100'— that oligarchic body which possessed the 
'greatest power' — which was the all-controlling Vepova-ia — 
may be ai'gued I conceive with no little confidence, not only on 
very strong k priori grounds, but also on a certain measure of 
positive indication and an absence of opposing testimony. 

According to Justin (xix. 2, 5. 6) about 450 B.C. a judicial 
Body of 100 was created from among the 'Senators' to check 
the overweening power of the single house of Mago. These 
hundred judges quickly acquired a position of unalloyed supre- 
macy, and by 19-5 B.C. they were all supreme in the State, the 
office being held for life. Hannibal in the interests of the 
democracy sought to diminish this power by enacting that 
the judicial office should be annual (Livy, xxxiii. 46). 

Now, in Aristotle's time the ' Hundred ' had the greatest 
power, Their functions as described by Justin and Livy 
remind us irresistibly of the Ephorate of Sparta, and there- 
fore of the Aristotelian ' 104.' Boman writers naturally would 
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give the ' Judicum Ordo ' in round numbers — especially if, as 
Siisemihl suggests, the extra four were the two Sufefces and two 
high priests, being ex officio members. Moreover they had an 
exact parallel at home in their own Court of the ' Centumviri,' 
which consisted of 105 members. Nothing in the seventh 
section of Aristotle's chapter implies that the Body he there 
alludea to is distinct from the Body he describes with greater 
precision in the third section. On this one point there is 
great unanimity of opinion among historians generally (with 
very few exceptions, cf Susemihl) that Aristotle's 104 = Aria- 
totle's 100 = Justin's 100 judices = Livy's judicum ordo. 

But secondly I believe that this Body, we will hencefortli 
call it 'The Hundred,' is identical with Polybius' Tepovma. 
Nor are arguments wanting to defend the position, 

Aristotle in his day says the Body of 100 had the greatest 
power. Justin notably makes the ' Senate' the supreme 
judicial tribunal in 310 B.C. (xxri. 3) and the chief power is 
the State — in fact the sole mainstay of the Aristocratic Consti- 
tution against tyrannic or democratic innovation in the year 
340 B.C. (xxi. 4). Justin's 'Senatus,' like Liv/s, probably, 
represents the Tepovaia of hie Greek authority. Yet even 
if we force it to mean the Si/y/c^-^jTO? of Polybius — the point 
remains that in Aristotle's day the ' /leyttTT'ij apyji ' is a legis- 
lative body and not a judicial simply, and to be identified with 
Aristotle's Hundred = the Judicum Ordo. This is amply con- 
firmed by Polybius, who ascribes the ' Aristocratic Power ' to rh 
yepopTiov (VI. 61), and also by his silence. If Aristotle's 
Hundred, = the Judicum Ordo, was all supreme in 195 B.C., 
as about 300 B.C., how comes it that Polybius leaves it entirely 
unmentioned ? The reply is that such a gross omission is 
impossible in Polybius, and is not perpetrated. For the 
Vepovala which transacts al! business, as Polybius and Diodorus 
and Livy testify, was identical with this most powerful Body 
in the Constitution. The position is established, and yet may 
be further notably strengthened. The Hundred and Four are 
compared to the epbora. One chief duty of the ephors was to 
accompany the Spartan king as a controlling body on foreign 
campaigns. The 'judges' at Carthage were instituted to con- 
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trol the Generals on foreign campaigns. Justin, it is true, 
asserts this control took the form of a scrutiny on their return 
from the field, which is doubtless true. But was this all the 
supervision exercised ? On several occaaioas we find genisiasta 
especially, and even senators also, in the army of a Cartha- 
ginian general. Cp. Polyhius I. 21. 6, Til. E). 1, X. IS. 1. And 
the terms iu which Polybius speaks of these gerusiaats surely 
forbid us to conceive of them as being present in merely a 
private military capacity, Boodes is htrapy^mv t^? yepovaia^ 
(i. 21. 6). The gerusiasts are carefully mentioned as ratifying 
the alliance with Philip of Macedon as well as the General, 
Hannibal (v 11. 9. 1), Such a presence and authority of geru- 
siasts in the field recal at once the powers of the Spartan 
ephorate, and with the recollection comes a further confirma- 
tion of the identification of Polybius' Vepovaia with the Aristo- 
telian Hundred (and Four) and Justin's Judices. Moreover, 
how fruitless, even on paper, would have been Hannibal's 
democratic attack on aristocratic privileges in 195 B.C. if only 
the ' Judges ' suffered, but the Tepovala continued enjoying 
the full tide of power unabated. But yearly office as judge, = 
gerusiast, would at once open the field of election to many 
perchance even of the Bijp.o'i, whether pentarchistically elected 
or no ; and thus the democracy's power would be increased 
because the democrat was now offered some chance of a seat 
in the Upper House, which before this had been practically 
hereditary— and this was preferable to an attack on that 
House's existence. However this may be — the purport of 
Hannibal's reforms we know for certain was democratic, and 
the stronghold of aristocratic privilege was the Vtpovaia. 
Hannibal attacked the judicial prerogatives of the aristocracy — 
but had his assault been directed against a separate Body of 
Judges, how small the depreesioii of Carthaginian Aristocracy 
with their Tepovaia left with powers unimpaired ! At Rome 
the tribune's plan of campaign against the Senate was the 
creation- of a separate Judicial Body. This plan succeeded 
so well that the Senate's power was hopelessly crippled until 
the Gracchan legislation on this point was rescinded. The 
culminating argumeot, which completes the defences of my 
position, though & priori, yet, when combined with the positive 
Jmamal of Philology, voiu iiiv. 9 
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ai^umcots already adduced ; with the absence of counter testi- 1 
mony ; with the striking parallel from Koman liiatory ; is 1 1 
hope concluaive. As Ibne says, 'It 13 impossible that the I 
Carthaginian Senate (i.e. the Ttpovaia) couid have remained I 
at the head of the administration of affairs (as we know it did) I 
if the judicial office had passed into other hands,' Aristotle I 
indeed distinguiBbes the Tepovaia and the Hundred (and Four). I 
But, as we have seen, Aristotle's Vepova-ta may well = the I 
XvyK\7iT0<i of Polybius — and thus an entire harmony of all our I 
five authorities is produced by the identification of the Hundred [ 
(and Four) with Polybius' and Diodorus' Tepovaia. Such an I 
identification has however, so far as I know, never before been ' 
proposed, and can result only from a coincident study of the 
20 odd passages relative to the Carthaginian Constitution. 

The remaining element in the Aristocratic section of the 
Constitution is the XirfKXi^TO'i mentioned by Polybius and 
Diodorus, and distinguished by them from the Tepovaia 
(Polyb. X. 18. 1, xxsvi. 2. 6, Diod. xiv. 47). This was 
older than the Tepovaia because the Tepovaia was created 
out of it (Justin. XIX. 2). It was also more numerous, as 
Justin's words prove. Moreover, in Mago's captured army at 
New Carthage were to be found only two members of the 
Tepovaia and as many as fifteen of the SvyK\T]TO^ (Polybius x, 
18. 1). And reckoning the numbers of the Tepovaia as a 
round hundred, those of the SvyicXTjToi must have been con- 
siderably more, since the Romans demanded as hostages in 
149 B.C. three hundred of the sous of gerusiasts and senators 
(Polybius, XXXVI. 2. C). 

Thus we see that the Aristocratic element in the Consti- 
tution consisted of 

(1) A large Sv^kXjjto?, of numbers unknown, from which 
was chosen 

(2) A Tepovaia of a Hundred (and Four probably ex 
officio members), from whom was appointed 

(3) An executive Committee of Thirty. 

The simplification effected may perhaps be an additional 
!ndation to this view of the Constitution. 
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The following observations are the result of some recent 
study of the text. The lines are quoted by Lachmann's 
numbers. means tlie Leyden folio (oblongus, Munro'a A), 
Q the Leyden quarto (quadratua, Munro'e B); 'Brieger' the 
Teubner edition of 1894. 



I. 

I 285 sqq. nee ualidi possunt pontes uenientis aquai 

uim aubitam tolerare: ita magno turbidua imbri 
molibus incurrit, ualidis cum uiribus amnis 
dat sonitu magno stragem, uoluitque aiib undis 
grandia saxa, ruit qua quidquid fliictibus obatat. 

289 'qua' Q, om. 0. It must be allowed that Q'a reading 

Can be construed, as it is by Munro, 'qua aliquid fluctibua 

otslat, id ruit (active) amnis.' But, apart from the question 

o( obscurity, the check in the rushing river's career imposed 

"J the stop at 'aaxa' seems fatal to the reading. I think 

tAerefore with Lachmann (and Brieger) that que must be 

"'"tten after ruit; but as their 'ita' is very fiat (contrast 

"^ ' ita' of 286), I should prefer to continue with VT. Of 

^^^'^quid in the sense of quidque Munro ad loc. gives many 

■^^'tjples, and for the common phrase ' ut quiaque ' it is 

. **^'t»gh to refer to the lexicons. With 'ut quicquid' again 

*^ clear that 'ruit' is active; not so with 'ubi qu.' any more 



** with ' qua. 
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453 sq. pondus «ti sascis, calor ignin, liquor aquae 
tactus corporibus cunctis intactuB maoi. 

Lachmaan was thought by Munro to have proved v. 454 to 
be spurioua because formationa like ' intactus ' only oeciirred in 
the abl, as iniussii, and datives were not coEsisteot with geni- 
tives in 453. The first argument has been refuted by Brieger 
with the aid of Livy 42. 12. 7 'per incultum ac neglegentiam,' a 
place which Lachmann corrupted. The second must be ex- 
amined in connexion with 453. Apart from it, there seems do 
reason for rejecting the line: that taogibiUty is an inseparable 
property of all bodies, intangibility of void, seems a statement 
in itself quite unexceptionable. In 453 the received corrections 
are saxist^aquai. If aqitai be right, it must be genitive. For 
there is very doubtful warrant for a dat. in -ui (which BriegOT 
assumes) in Latin, and certainly none in Lucretius. But a 
dative seems required for coniiinctum as in 449; and whoeveF 
wrote 454 undoubtedly had datives in his text. I would there- 
fore propose to keep sojn's — aquae, to read lONi for ' ignia ' and 
add STAT at the end of the line, cf. I. 747 ' neque pausam stare 
fragori.' 

751 sq. conicere ut possia ex hoc quae cemere non quia 
extremum quod habent minimum consistere. . . 

I shall use Munro's explanation, Journal of Classical and 
Sacred Philology i. p. 29, to improve upon his supplement in 
illis, 'You may infer from this' he says 'that because these 
things which you cannot see (that is to say the atoms, the 
primordia caeca) have an extreme/ [quod is rather the neuter 
of the relative] ' there exists a minimum in them likeunse ' (my 
italics). Read therefore ET illis which agrees with Epicurus' 
statement -ravTi) Tt} di/aXoyia vofiurreop ical to iv t^ drofup 
ekaxLa-Tov Ki^P^^'^'^i- (^P- Uiogen. Laert. x. 58), For 'con- 
sistere' and its construction see i. 168. That Lucretius uses 
et for etiam requires no proof now. 

859 sqq. praeterea quoniam cibus auget corpus alitque 

scire licet nobis uenas et aanguen et ossa 860^^ 
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sine cibos omnis commixto corpore dicent 

esse et habere in se neruorum corpora parua 

ossaque et omnino uenas partisque cruoris, 

fiet uti cibus omnis et aridus et liquor ipse 

ex alienigenis rebus constare putetur 865 

ossibus et neruis ^am^que et sanguine mixto. 

Brieger has done ill in returning to the ue^aia of Avancius, 
Lambinus and Lachmann. In a finished work, the variation 
mk for ' uenis ' in one out of three statements of an argument, 
irhose other portions correspond as accurately as in 860 and 
862 sq., would certainly be ground for suspicion. But once 
admit, as Brieger with all the world allows, that the de rerum 
mkm is not such a work; and there ceases to be excuse for 
a violent alteration of a word which is appropriate in this 
connexion, 'sanies' being the equivalent of i^^p as Munro 
has shown. To complete the defence an explanation of the 
variation should be suggested. I find this in 864 where food 
is divided into solid and liquid, to the former of which will 
correspond ossa and neruiy and to the latter sanies and sanguert. 
There is a not very dififerent looseness of expression in another 
passage where dbus is spoken of, iv. 637, the saliua being 
classed among the foods of men, though strictly it is only neces- 
sary for their digestion. 

996 inferna(\MQ suppeditantur 

ex infinito cita corpora material. 

Munro has without doubt rightly explained the sense of 
tn/erno as 'from beneath' (see his note). But the adjective 
<5ftwiot have this meaning. Read therefore inferneqve. 
^w infeme which occurs at least three times in Lucr. cf. VI. 
187. For '^u^ cf. e.g. i. 666. ' superne ' is similarly corrupted 
in our uss to ' superna ' at vi. 192, 942. 

II. 

191 sqq. nee cum subsiliunt ignes ad tecta domorum 
et celeri flamma degustant tigna trabesque 
sponte sua facere id sine ui subiecta putandumst. 
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lumber of improbable alterations of svbiegta have been 
i through its not being observed that subiecta is neuter 
because ' flammariira corpora ' (187) is neuter, and that the iitb- 
has the sense of '^Htsiliunt' shooting up, as also in Virgil Georg. 
IV. 385 ' ter flamma ad summum tecti suhiecta reluxit,' 

422 sq. omnis enim senaus quae mnlcct cumque " 

haut sine principiali aliquo leuore creatast. 

The end of 422 which contained a feminine substantive lia 
been driven out by 'uidentur' from 421. Comparing tli' 
neuters of 426 and the 'res extera' et cett. of 435 we mua* 
admit that Eneger's KES would be better than Lachmaoii'« 
'figura,' even if the latter were admissible. Brieger however X 
imagine will have do following in tampering with 'cumque 
(he suggests quaeque tutiat from V. 1390; but 'iuiiat' is no* 
wanted, see ib. 570). Nor do I see any reason for the despairing' 
obelus, as there is only one word which can have filled the gap— 
the Lucretian appeal to tiie reader in tibi. It would be 
captious to object to tibi res as a hexameter ending when we 
have ' ad baa res ', ' et id nos ', ' ibi iara ', ' gruum quam,' ' queant 
Be,' 'uti lus,' all in the first 200 lines of book iv. 

885 aqq. Turn porro quid id est animum quod percutit, ipsum 
quod mouet et uarios sensus expromere cogit, 
ex insensilibus ne credas sensile gigni ? 
Lucretius with true philosophical instinct here sets about 
removing an objection to his psychology in the strong re- 
pugnance of the mind to admit that the sentient can be formed 
out of the non-sentient. ' Then again what is that which 
strikes your mind, aifects that mind and constrains it to give 
utterance to many diS'erent thoughts, to save you from believing 
that the sensible is begotten out of senseless things.' This is 
Munro's translation, and it is the necessary one. 'uarii sensus' 
must refer to the different shifts to which the mind is driven 
to avoid accepting the unwelcome theory : it cannot express the 
single feeling of dislike which so impels it. How then does 
Munro propose to get this out of the Latin? Thus: "varios 
sensus,' i.e. varias sententias r it is very probable that his 
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frequent use of smsus with its primary meaning in this part of 
liis poem has prompted him to use it here, rather than avoid 
it, in a different signification : see a. to r. 875.' I am relieved 
from examining the relevancy of this argument to the present 
passage by a quotation from Quintilian, which I owe to Dr 
Peile, VIII. 5 1 sq. ' sententiam ueteres quod anima sensissent 
uocaverunt. id cum est apud oratores frequeutissimum turn 
etiam in usu cottidiano quaadam reliquias habet ; nam et 
ioraturi ' ex animi nostri aententia' et gratulantea 'ex sententia' 
dicimus, non raro tamen et aic locuti sunt ut sensa sua 
dicerent ; nam aensua corporis uidebatur, sed cotisuetudo iam 
(eniiif ut mente concepts, senmis uocaremus, lumina autem, prae- 
eque in clauaulis posita, sententiaa.' If Quiutilian's atate- 
I ment required support, it would be found in the entire absence 
a examples in republican Latin for the required meaning of 
Hills'. There were other persona besides Lucretius who might 
rMTe been atfected by the frequency of sensus in this context : 
^ copyists. To one of these we appear to be indebted for the 
"OJ^. What Lucretius wrote, we may learn from a Lucretian 
Passage of Catullus 65. 3 'nee potis est dulcis Musarum ex- 
P''oniere fetvs | mens animi.' f, s and t, s are both confused 
"■f^re than once in our Mss, and the addition of the stroke for the 
DaaaJ is also common. Catullus appears to imitate Lucr. again 
^t' V. 960 (= Cat 68. 4). Munro has pointed out on iii, 57 that 
''^tiillus imitated Lucretius; hut the imitations are not con- 
fined to Cat. 64. 

l*^* Osqq, nunc et seminibus si tanta eat copia quantam 
^^H enumerare aetas auimantum uon queat ojnnis 



^^V uis eadem natura manet et q. s. 

Brieger rightly maintains that a line has fallen out after 

^^"71 in which the argument was completed by the mention of 

tile 'locus' (1068). But sique, his correction of 'u 

lianot' without the necessary dative. Nearer too to the Msa 

■Would be HiSQVE or isqve, dat. of Is, a form often confused 
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with 'his,' Neue Formenlehre i[' p. 383 and Lachmann 00 IV. 
93*. 

1160 sq. conterimusqwe boues et uiris agricolarum 
ConJfdmuB ferrum uix amis siippeditati. 
When we find two words of similar appearance, the one of 
which, ' conficimus,' is more suitable to animate objects, and the 
other, 'conterimus,' to inanimate objects, occurring with their 
functions reversed in the same part of two successive verses, we 
naturally suspect that for this tlie copyists are responsible anJ 
that we may venture to reverse their positions. Read then 
■ coNFlciMVSque boues — CONTERIMVS ferrum." 



in. 

83 — 86. The parallel quoted from Virgil Aen. x, 9, 'quis 
metus aut hos \ aut hos arma sequi ferrumque lacessere auasit ?,' 
has three marks of being an imitation of this passage, the sub- 
ject ' metus,' the correspondence of ' hos ' — ' hos ' to ' hunc ' 
— ' hunc,' and chief, the use and construction of ' suasit.' To 
obelize 'suadet,' as Brieger does, is absurd. But the Hnee 
cannot be left as they stand. In their present place they are 
an anti-climax ; but so also would anything be which followed 
on 79 — 82, where we are told that men often kill thenciselves 
through fear of death. Our passage, which shows the fear as 
an indtetnent to crime, must be placed earlier, and the beat 
position is after 40. 

Thus we shoidd arrange 37 aqq. 
et metus il!e foras praeceps Acherontis agendus 
fundttus humanam uitani qui turbat ab imo, 
omnia auffundens mortis nigrore, neque uUam 
esse uohiptatem liquidam puramque relinquit, 40 

hunc uexare pudorem, hunc uincula amicitiai 83 

rumpere et in sumraa pietatem euertere suadet. 
nam iam saepe homines patriam carosque parentis 
prodiderunt uitare Acherusia templa petentea. 86 

nam quod saepe homines morbos magis esse timendos 41 
infamemque ferunt uitam quam Tartara leti, et q. s. 
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Then 79 sqq. will run 

et saepe usque adeo mortis formidine uitae 
percipit huntaiioa odium luciaqiia uideudae 
ut sibi consciscant maerenti pectore letum 
obliti foDtem curarum hucc esse timorem. 
nam ueluti pueri trepidant atque omnia caecis 87 

in tenebris metuunt, sic noa in luce tiraemua 
iuterdum nilo quae sunt metueuda magia quam 
quae pueri in tonebris fingunt pauitantque futura. 90 
liiinc igitur terrorcm, &c. 
The reason of tbe misplaced lines being put after 82 was 
tbe idea that Kimc in 83 meant the same as /mnc — timorem, a 
misconception I am surprised to see shared by Brieger. 
238 sqq. nee tamen haec sat sunt ad sensum cuncta creandum 
nil horum quoniam recepit res posse creare 
sensiferos motus, qwied^aw. <iue mente ualutat. 
Here, again, I see no reason for the obelus, or for the 
violent remedies hitherto recommended. For 'quaedam' read 
NEDVM and of course QVAE, and for 'uolutat' volvtas. The 
sense is 'none of these things is capable of producing the 
motioDS of sensation ; not to speak of mental activities.' For 
the second person cp. e.g. I. 915 sqq. ' denique iam quaecumque 
in rebus ceruis apertia | si fieri non posse putas quin material | 
corpora eonsimili natura piaedita fingas, | hac ratione tibi 
pereunt primordia rerum.' 

sqq. ut lacerate oculo circum si pupula mansit 
incolumis, stat cernundi uiuata potestas, 
dummodo ne totum corrumpas luminis orbem 
et circum caedas aciem solamque relinquas. 
id quoque enim sine pernicie non liet eorum. 
at si tantula pars oculi media ilia peresa est, 
occidit estemplo lumen tenebraeque secuntur, 
incolumis quamuis alioqui splendidua orbis, 
hoc anima atque animus uincti sunt foedere semper. 
Line 412 has been corrupted or condemned through simple 
lect of the fact that Latin has no dual, for which eorum 
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( = avToiv) must therefore do duty bere. TLe sense is that 
cutting away all the eyeball will destroy both eye and eye- 
ball. It may be said that Lucr. is not really concerned with 
the eyeball; but the v^ue and inclusive 'eorura' is a Ten 
natural looBenesa. 

In 415 (for we may pass over Lachmann's and Muuro'sobjec- 
tioDB to ' alioqui ') a very slight change will set matters right. 
Add ( to ' incolumis,' strike out s from ' orbis,' and read ISCOLV- 
MIST — ORBi. The subject is 'oculus,' and ' quamuis' takes the 
ind. as in 403. The form of the abl. 'orbi' needs no illustration- 

1067 sqq, hoc se quisque modo fugit (at quem scilicet, ut fit, 
eft'ugere haut potis est, ingratius haeret) et odit 
propterea, morbi quia causam non tenet aeger. 
Thia passage affords a striking example of how the greatesfc 
scholars may unite in corrupting a perfectly sound text. Be — 
cause ingratius is a corruption ofingratis in another place (vi:_ 
216), Lambinus, Lachmann, Madvig, Bernaya and Munro all 
change it here, clear though it is that what you try to eaca[*«2 
'ingratis haeret,' 'clings to you against your will.' Lucretiu.^ 
point is that the attempt to escape makes the mischief worse, 
The comparative adverb is idiomatic; Ov. Her. 6. 157 'ii^« 
male parta diu teneat ^eiusque relinquat,' Livy vi, 27. 3 
' aggrauantibus summam etiam inuidiosiua tribunis,' Claud. I''- 
Cons. Hon. 254 'redit pollentius.' I have of course punctuat*^*' 
as Monro. 



IV. 

104 aunt igitur tenues formarum dissimilesque 
effigiae. 
Punnann'a ' formae rerum ' ior formarum is certainly corr^*^^ 
but ' simjlesque ' does not appear so certain. For if, as Mu»-*- 
says, ' di'ssimileaque ' was written to fill up the verse, why wa ^ 
word chosen which gave the very opposite of the obvioua sen^^^ ' 
I propose Hia SIMILESQVE. ' formae rerum ' will be then li 1*^ 1 
'rerum effigiae' (42) 'rerum simulacra' (30); and 'similis' tal«^^ ' 
dat. as well as gen, in Lucretius. 
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1 Bqq. quapropter simulacra pari ratione necesse est 
inmemorabile per spatiuni transcurrere posse 
teraporis in puncto, primum quod paruola causa 
est procul a tergo quae prouehat atque propellat, 
quod superest, ubi tarn uolucri leuitate ferantur. 
Here too I hope to remove the last editor's obelus. In 191 
iq. Lucretius is showing why the ' simulacra' should pass over 
» incredibly long distance in an incredibly short time. Now 
'o gives the reason for something, 'seeing that tbey move with 
ch flying lightness,' What can this be ? Take the question 
conjunction with 'paruola causa' which all editors attack, 
3 it is clear that it is this : a very small cause is enough 
send the 'simulacra,' seeing they fly so lightly, 'paruola' 
in should be kept, and SAT procul a teegost read. ' procul ' 
course goes with ' prouehat atque propellat ' : ' first because 
snoall cause (i.e. push) behind is enough to propel and carry 
am far on tbeir onward journey' (quod superest). The hyper- 
ton is Lucretian. He has many other and stronger cases, I 
ote one from Munro's index (s, v. words) in. 196 sq. ' namque 
pamris aura potest auspensa leni.sque | cogere ut ab summo 
>i diffluat alius aceruus.' The transposition of st, for which 
e the references collected by Munro index 8.V., appears to have 
used the corruption. 

'2sqq. Iliud in his rebus uitium uementer auessis 
effugere, errorem uitareque praemetu enter, 
lundna ne facias oculorum clara creata, 
prospicere ut possemus et ut proferro uia 
proceros passus, ideo faatigia posse 
eurarum ac feminum pedibus fundata plicari, 
Ijracchia turn porro ualidis ex apta lacertis 
esse manusque datas utraque eic parte ministras, 
ut facere ad uitam possemus quae foret usus. 
the accepted emendation of S25 is Lachoiann's 'queamus.' 
■t*.owever ' possiraus ' (msS for ' possemus ') is ungrammatical 
"^ and in 831 ('ubi MaruUua solooce possimiis,' Lach.), the 
ti that quiremus was metrically unavailable would not make 
'J-eanius' grammatical. This, which is the ouly justification 
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for the prescut tense I cau thiak of, is not that given bj I^ach- 
manD, who writes ' set in hoc de quo agitur versu ut prion 
praeteritum tempus, ita quae secuntur praesens—exigunt (mj 
italics) ' et ut proferre ' &c, I quote from Munro's translation, 
italicising enough to show the utter vanity of the distinction : 
'...to avoid the mistake of supposing that the bright lights of 
the eyes were made in order that we might see ; and that the 
tapering ends of the shanks and hams are attached to the feet 
as a base' in order to enable ub to step out with long strides; 
or again that the forearms were slung to the stout upper anna 
and ministering hands given us on each side that we might be 
able to discharge the needful duties of life.' On palaeographical 
grounds ' queavaws ' has no strong claim to represent wia, whose 
concluding letters were lost; compare Munro's critical note. An 
easier restoration would be viciSSlM ' again ; ' for which sense 
see IV, 1190, v, 840 'orba pedum partim, manuum uiduala 
uicissim, | muta sine ore etiam.' ' possemus ' is carried on with 
' proferre.' 

877 sqq. nunc qui fiat uti passus proferre queamua 

cum uolumua wareque datum ait membra mouere 
et quae res tantum hoc oneris protrudere Qostri 
corporis insuerit, dicam. 
I shall quote Lachmann's note on 878 as it contains more than 
one warning. 'Impressi vaeiaeqve, versu 1007 qiiadratas 
Ad varae fagiunt volucres ; quod si scivisset Wakefieldus, pro- 
basset ut hie vare probavit ; ' bene,' si Forbigerum audimus ; 
superest ut in libro li, 05 scribatur adsiduo varoque exerdla 
molu et in V. 228 At varae crescunt pecudes.' Scorn for your 
adversaries could hardly go further than in the last-quoted 
sentence. What a pity it should be misplaced ! First, the 
corruption of 1007 in Q must be regarded as a freak, 
' uarus' is much more likely to be corrupted to 'uariua,' as no 
doubt Lachmann knew ; and how easy, for example, to retort 
' superest ut in Hor. Serm. u. 3. 56 Auic varium scribas ' I 






< Ab Uanto does not tnuiBlate the 
words ' posse plic&ii ' and in his com- 
meatorj appears to Cake them wrongly, 



it mBj be as well to point o 

they refer to &e power of the limbs tc 

fold at the jaints. 
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Secondly, Lucretias is here speakmg of foidting (' pMnia pro- 

ferre/ ' hoc oneiis protnidere ') only ; and walkii^ is not ' wirie 

membra mouere,' but ' uare memhni moo^e,' as in 825 'profeire 

fTdceros passus ' (take long steps). Compaie Or. AJL 3. 90S aq. 

*illa uelut coniunx Ymbri mbicunda maiiti | aiobnlat, extentos 

uarica fertque giadas.' Bat it may be said that ' uare * would 

l)e avoided as indicating a deformity. This is not sa It is one 

of the Words in Horace s selection of eafdiemisms, SerwL. L 3. 47, 

'hunc uarum distortis cmribos. . .balbatit.' There is no d^ormitr 

ftboQt 'narae manus' Ov. 'oaia braodiia' Statu, llarL, 'oara 

cornoa ' Oy. ; in all ' aams ' means simply ^ far apart' Lastly, it 

Qiight be urged that the adverb ' uare ' is found nowhere else. 

-^iose who count this an objection may begin by emending 

'P^uemetuenter ' in 823 above. 



^^2 sqq. quae procul usque adeo diuino a numine distent, 
inque deum numero quae sint indigna uideri 
Dotitiam potius praebere ut posse putentur 
quid sit uitali motu sensuque remotum. 

I'rom the point of view of sense Christ's change ' uidentur ' 
^^^li * distant ' seems necessary ; but the same result would be 
ob'taiined, and perhaps more easily*, if the ends of the two verses 
^^3, 124 were transposed, and in 124 for the resulting ' puteri' 
weire read * putari,* Le. pvtarim. 

153 sq. quare etiam sedes quoque nostris sedibus esse 
dissimiles debent, tenues de corpore eorum. 

HuDro has, I think, met one objection to the tradition, the 
^ise of de for pro ; but the awkward asjTideton remains. If 
^Ws be a suflScient reason, as it is certainly a reason, for making 
^ change, I would change one letter and read ' tenues Q. E ' 
^•®« 'tenuesQVE R* 

With Lacliinaim*8 generally ac- therefore their ends heing on the 

I^ted restoration of the paging of the inner margin would not he so liable 

'^^hetype both this passage and 564 to be lost. This, it should be said, 

^* (iiif.) would come on the verso, and will also apply to i. 453 sq. supra. 
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564 8<j. nee nimio solia ntaior rota nee miDor ardor 
esse potest, nustris quam sensibns esse uidetur. 
Mr Duff in a recent number of this Journal (ix. pp. 
31r5 sqq.) has rightly questioned the tradition and proposed 
nuteni for ardor. That rota and ardor cannot both be 
he has proved; but not, I think, that it is the hitter which is 
corrupt, 'ardor solis' 'the blazing sun' is in itself quite 
unexceptionable, cf. 587 'dura cernitur ardor oorum'; and 
looking at uere 572, I am inclined to suggest re in the same 
sense, instead of rota which may well have crept in from 432. 
1318 sqq. irritata leae iaeiebant corpora saltu 

undique et aduei-sum uenientibua ora petebant 
et necopinantis a tergo diripiebant 
deplexaeque dabant in teiTam uolnere nictos, 
morsibus adfixae ualidis atque unguibus uncis. 
That 'deplexao' (1321) is found nowhere else is of little 
moment. But the compound appears to be an impossible one 
in any sense that can be assigned to it. -plextis is the participle 
of an obsolete plecto (= Greek TrXeww), whose place has been 
taken, like that of so many other 'third conjugation' verbs, by » 
' first conjugation ' one, plico. But neither KaTairKaKelaai no*^ 
depHcitae nor deplexae could mean 'de eia pendentes eisque tin-— 
plieatae ' as Turnebus, approved by Muuro, says. Nor again i^ 
this the way an infuriated lioness brings a man or ahorset*3 
the ground. Try it. amptexae irepiTrXaKtia-ai., or COUPLESAr^B 
a-vfiTrXaKela-ai, would be intelligible. Both are used of mei^ct 
grappling with an enemy; but the latter seems preferabl 
'conuenit' is corrupted to 'deuenit' in the two Leyden M! 
(V] Vj) at Mauilius i. 148, while it may be noted that the coi 
verse corruption of ' de-' to ' com-' seems to occur at VI. 242. 



673 sqq. 'at nimis est ingens incendi turbidus ardor.' 
scilicet, et fluuius qui uisus maximus et 
qui non ante aliquem maiorem uidit, ot ingena 
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arbor homoque uidetur, et omDia de genero omni 
maxima qiiae uidit quisque haec ingentia fingit. 

Brieger is undoubtedly right in saying that tho question is 
not what is maximum ' greatest/ but what is ingena * enomiouM/ 
Bat the required sense may be got at much less ami than 
the alteration of ei to cuique est and the assumption of a 
lacuna. For et in 674 read VT, keep QVi vi8V8, and a/ld KHT 
at the end of the line with some of the corrected mkh, 

'Bat you say the wild blazing heat is enormously grr^at/ 
Of comse, just as to a man who has not seen a greater riv^rr 
the greatest cme he has seen appears enormous (' ingens nuUdnr * 
675 aq.). 

^S — 958. Locretius begins the paragraph (^930 i¥\fi) iffhu:h 
oontuss these eonupt and difficult lines with tfa« wor4n 

Xunc cnaxQS repetam quam naro eorpore ii^jnt r*^ 
c rmmitg i Mmrfc . quod in pmc^ quoque canoin^ clxir^. 

In S42 pnTTTTTiflDoeE his prefieLt prciof^ vLidi I prijut ffOfu 
dm lone uua ' ardfe BiifaEiaaQ:diLL!j ac ii af^pearb ixi tL^ n^, ^z/>fy*. 
^ firiegsr inprwriiVffiacTi'aig, I gire LadLiLax;i*''e ^i^jn^fC^ju *A 

jnwnpirF & m ic iOKiimiSK iiaza' H:^#^!n«<: 

diixixQT ii. nsuK siinft imniif ifii^ 2k:^vu^ 
?ariMe£ ^ez33>znaE uuvaui: iiuntt inixxi'^ui'^^vu^. 

fisnxxims. sammis xien. i^iiafisi?^ v^ aimiL 

■zmie k: aovsanun. «run. i#u^niA pHOii* rAsiAsuxxA, W^ 

Qsa'jsit -yfsr. nsemtrnmk umutnoL ku.^^ iii#;?>^ 

lULTiiijfc :=j«-.-vr -sauii -nm. *fmii£t^ift jiiaiiiiacur KI 
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The questions which Eurround the passage are diviBible into 
two : the place and reading of So*, and the place and reading of 
955 sqq, 

Brieger alone of recent editors defends 'caeli' in S6t, 
Quoting 492 sqq. 'undique quandoquidem per cauios aetheris 
omnia | et quasi per raagni circum spiracula niundi | exitna . 
introitusque elementis redditua extat', he saja Lucretius 'caeiiiim- 
loricae comparat, quae fuerat olim pecturali ex loris de coric» 
crudo factum. ..in quo pectorali pluriraa fuisae foramina /ociJ^ 
intellif/itur,' If lorica meant a respirator, or if Lucretius breathei 
through his chest, he might have compared the perviou» 
atmosphere to a lorica ; not otherwise. Brieger. as the words E 
have italicised show, is moreover himself aware that lorica i»- 
itself is not sufficiently distinctive to form the base of a simile 
of this kind. We should be told what sort of lorica is meant; fc 
differentia must be added, and Lachmann's brilliant emendatioo- 
Galli adds it. Lucretius is speaking of good conductors. 
Leather (corium) is a bad conductor, metal is a good one. And 
the ' Galli lorica ' was made of iron ; Varro de lingua Lat. v p. 
121 'lorica, quod e loris de corio pectoralia faciebant. postea 
subcidit Galli e fffiTO sub id uocabulum, ex anulis, fere iam 
tunica,' as La^hmann quotes and emends it. But the emended 
line cannot be right where it is, first because of the non- 
Lucretian position of 'denique' following 'sueuit,' second 
because of the unsatisfactory sense. Munro writes * Lucr. had 
doubtless seen or beard how in sieges fire in various shapes 
had taken effect on such steel cuirasses.' If, as we might 
gather from ' sieges,' the man is supposed to be inside the 
cuirass, we should expect to be told what was the effect upon 
him. The solution is that 954 belongs to 948 sqq, and should 
follow 950. ' We feel cold and heat through brass, through 
gold and silver cups, we feel tliem through an iron cuirass.' 
Any one who has travelled in a vehicle on a cold day with 
iron nails in bis boots will easily understand this, and such 
effects from change in the temperature must have been disagree- - 
ably familiar to Roman soldiers. The object to ' coercet ' is-^ 
easily supplied out of 'sentimus.' The best explanation o^' 
the tradition would seem to be that 951 — 3 were written \aM 
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e margin and wrongly placed by tbe first editor'. Brieger I 
9 this, less well, for 94-8 — -10 ; but there is force in bis | 
fcrnark 'credi non potest poetam primura de frigore et colore, 
tail de uoce, tertio loco de igni loqui uoluisse '. 

1 pass to consider the concluding lines which deal with 
the perviousness of certain media to the seeds of disease. 
, Brieger has conferred two services upon Lucretius here by 
restoring ' iure ' after Bemays for ' iura ' (Lach., Munro, ed. 3,) 
in 956, and pointing out that something is lost before 955, 
though the second lacuna he marks after 955 is unnecessary. 
Munro gave up ' iure ' because he was " admonished that ' 
/ocMso seems to have the sense of 'to be ofl'' only as an im- 
perative or quasi -imperative," thus flying from Scylla into 
Charybdifi. For ' dicta, iocos, iussa, facessere ' arc well know 
but who ever heard of ' iura facessere ' ? The admonition 
(wliose ?) was not false, but irrelevant : ' facessere ' in this 
•ense must convey a command or else have reference to such a 
command. Such a reference would be enough. To take an 
eJample from English, we cannot use ' have done ' for ' stopping ' 
generally ; but to A'a command ' Have done ! ' E may reply ' I 
have done,' I will give two examples of these imperatives 
turned indicatives', 'salue,' 'saluete' produce 'sat 
PI True. 259, ' saluefris a meo Cicerone ' Cic. Att. vl 2. 10 ; 
X't'pe produces vvv iratrt xat/iw, vvv fie iraf; aoTra^erai Soph. 
0' r, 59C ' now it is ' hail ! ' with me ' (cp. Jebb's note). Whore 
'hen is the command here? It is contained in remotae, which 
'*!li., Bernays and Brieger do ill to alter to ' remotaa * ; 
'■^wfae is practically equivalent to ' facessere iussae ', cf. Livy I. 
"■ 6, Compare also Cic. Fiacc. 38 § 97 ' ferrum ac lapidea 
remoueantur, operae facessant.' The expression, including . 
lire' which is to be taken with 'facessunt' { = 'with good 
"^00 ') is grimly humorous. 

But to proceed. A subject in the feminine plural has to 
" provided for 957. Munro obtained this froai ' tempestate 

It a however also possible that eaoaped Apulelns whose ase 

™ nuBpkcement is due (o the fact accordance with the canon, though it 

'Wt dmique begina both 964 aud 951. is posaiblo, an Muuro says, he geQerai- 

i nicety might well have ised Cxom the iinptrative /on 

lal of Fhi!ol«gy. vol. xxiv. 
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in,' which he read with Lach. for ' tempeatatem ' (transposing 
956 and y55), and ' morbida uia.' He compared 1098 'atqne 
ea uis omnia morborum pestilitaaque | aut extrinaecua nt cubes 
nebulaeque auperne J per caelum ueniunt aut ' — I continue the 
quotation — ipsa aaepe coortae [ de terra surgunt, ubi putorem 
umida nactast | iotempestiuis pluuiiaque et solibus icta.' This, 
however, showa ue first that Lucretius did not mean to say that 
the ' tempeatates ' or ' nubes nebulaeque ' brought the plague- 
seeds, but compared the passage of these to the passage of 
storms : which leads ua to the easy conjecture VT TEMPESTAiiS— - 
— COORTAE, all but ut conjectured by Avancius and accepteii by 
Lambinua and othera. As Lucretiua haa explained how rain — 
clouds come from the earth ('fluuiis ex omnibus et simul — 
ipsa I aurgere de terra nebulaa aeatumque uidemua' 475 sq.^ 
and from outside our aky (' in caelum extrinaecus ' 483), iis 
can use them as illustrations for plague -clouds. Next, 1098 sqq. 
show us that a line was lost which contained pestilitas or the 
like, as Brieger has seen. Further, ' extrinsecua ' must then 
refer to the passage of infection through the aky from the 
world outside it, and the lost line have contained the corre- 
aponding reference to their origin in earth. I suggeat the 
following supplement and correction : — 

<denique pestilitas de terra forte coorta> 
morbida uisque simul, cum extrinsecua insinuatur, 
ut tempeatatea, terra caeloque coortiae, 
in caelum terraaque remotae iure faceasunt, 
quandoquidem nil est nisi raro corpori' nexu. 
The chiaetic order 'terra caeloque ''in caelum terrasque' 
appears to be intentional and bears out Munro's explanation, 
' terra coortae in caelum remotae,' ' caelo coortae in terram 
remotae'.' They paaa indifferently from the one to the other 

' It is ourioua U> watch how in the 
case of these idoBB Luaretius' order 
Bwmgs in the chiaaniiis, like a pendu- 
lum. 601 'oaelum' — 'terram,' 605 
■ teUuB,' 607 'mnndi' ( = caeli). — 
Then, omittiog 608— 637, which are in- 
closed in brackets b; Munro aa out of 



place, 642 'agios' (='teiram') — 6U 
'caeli,' U60 'caelum,' 6S2 'teirai,' 66t 
'tellus,' 'caelum,' 665 'caelo,' 't«ita^> 
667 'telluB' (repeated in 'terras' 668), 
679 'caelum' [repeated in 670 'oael«a- 
tia templa'), 678 'caelo,' 'terra.' 
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according to their origin. My supplement assumes the lines 
to ta rightly placed where they are now. But this is perhaps 

doxil)tfuI, and they might be better placed after 1102, where 

thej would not anticipate the proper discussion of the subject. 

In that case <sic ubi — > or the like might be read for <deni- 

que — >, 

J. P. POSTGATE. 



PoBt3cript. I take this opportunity of withdrawing my 
oonjecture in vi. 1023 (Journal of Philology, xvi. p. 129) in 
favour of Brieger's. In the same paper {p. 125), as Brieger 
rightly observed, Jahresberickt /. d. FoHschritte d. Glass. AUer- 
tvmsmssensohafi 63. (1890) 228, I mistook the argument of 
!■ 469 sq. {in the matter of ' corporis atque loci ') ; and it would 
iiave been better only to have said that these lines, clearly out 
"f place as they are, were a marginal addition, intended as an 
explanation of euenta 467. In IV. 642 I now incline to think 
(he MS order of words ' id quibus ut fiat cauais cognoscere 
posais' too obscure to be genuine; but I should prefer to the 
accepted metathesis of ut and id the order ' id fiat quibus 
It e. q. s., which would keep ' id ' in its proper place at the 
beginning of the line. 




ON THE NEW HECALE FRAGMENTS AND OTHEE 
OALLIMACHEA. 



The fragments of tbe Callimacbean epyllion Hecale which 
Gomperz edited, with an accompanying facsimile, from Archduke 
Rainer's tablet at Vienna in 1893, and of which Mr F. G. Kenyon 
has given an account in the Classical Rem&w for 1893, pp. 429, 
430, must have for all students of Alexandrian Hterature an un- 
usual interest. The Hecate was one of the most famous works 
of CallimachuB ; Petroniua Sat. 135 says 

Quahs in Actaea quondam fuit hospita terra 
Digna sacris Hecale, quam Musa loquentibus annis 
Battiadae (codd. Baccineaa) ueteria miranti (-do codd,) 
tradidit aeuo, 

and Nake^ in his admirable dissertation on the fragments 
known before the discovery of the Rainer tablet, has shewn 
with all the immense erudition of his period that Ovid drew 
directly from the Hecale in his episode of Philemon and Baucis 
(M. VIII. 520 sqq.). It is much to be regretted that the writing 
of the fragments is, as will be clear to anyone who studies 
Gomperz' facsimile, in many cases illegible, and the text 
given by Gomperz, and from him reprinted by Kenyoa, quite 

' It is remarkable tha.t Nalie, who 
veDtiired to hope for the diseoverj of 
the iambic metaphratf of the Hecale 
mode in the reign of Anaatasius liy 
Mariacua, thought it a hopeless im- 
posBibilit; to diaoover the actual poem 
of CaUimachoB (p. 26), What would 
he not hnve given to poseess, as ne 
now do, 30 or 40 complete, more or 



lines of itl 
patient thought would he not havs 
devoted to the difficult task of eup; 
menting the imperfect porCiona 1 
reading Nake'a dissertation on 
Hecale, it is impossible not to 
that clasBical philolog;, if in sc 
points it has advanced, in others 
receded, since his time. 
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Prof, Weil bas made some bappj suggestions, but 
I edition based on a fresh tnspectioii and with a fuller com- 
Bntary is still greatly wanted. 
Col. I. 4 sqq. 
Meatf) ore Srj S^iffev^ ipiv dirOTrpoGt (UtKphv avae. 
f 5 fitfiV€T€ dapa^evre^, ip,^ S4 tk Alyet trarpi 
vevfievot Si<tt WKiara ii aerrvpoi/ dyyeXicoT'r}'; 
<i>'i eve-jTOi — iroKetav ksv avai^v^eie pepipveatv — 
8i;<r€u« ovj^ eica^ wi'o? ott evvBpov Mapa.Su}VO^ 
^taov arfoiv rov ravpop. 
Tbeseus, leading the Marathonian bull, shouts to the cower- 
ing and terrified Athenians, to send the swiftest measenger they 
can find to announce to his father Aegeus that be bas returned 
I the hull in triumph alive. 
', 6 is cited by Suidas, with the v. 1. oar. The papyrus 
has axTTOKia-TO';, with traces of soraething erased over the first o. 
But there can be no doubt that Suidas bas preserved the right 
reading. The verse is a very illustrative one, as exhibiting in 
a marked manner the un-Homeric tinge which Callimachus 
introduced into bis epyllion by such forms as Sarvpov and 
a77eXnwT»)? (though this latter is found in the Homeric Hymn 
to Hermes). 

In V, 8 the papyrus gives oyx^ oytoc. At the first glance I 
felt sure that this was a direct imitation of Od. 11. 40 

'H yipov, oii^ e«as oSto; dv^p, rrij^a B' etasat, avTo^, 
09 \aov T]y €1 pa. 
And in spite of Gomperz' stubborn refusal to accept any restora- 
tion of the words as probable, I have no doubt that this was 
what tbe poet wrote. 

t0)jtr6i)s ovx ^kA.^ o5to?, aV evvSpov MapaOmiro^ 
^(oip ayiav tov Tavpov, 
' Tbeseus is not far o£F — the man that stands here — leading 
the bull alive from welUwater'd Marathon.' 

In Col. II. vv. 1 — 3 are more conjectural, if the facsimile 
maybe trusted, than to make any restoration safe. Particularly 
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the form a^ in 3 as well as the preceding word B^jvaiov are to 
me extremely auspicious. Weil's conjecture Xiievaiov is ingeniouB, 
but the word before it is not certainly eera>, and the whole verse 
labours with difficulties : for allowing that eo-ai XiKvaiov 'within 
the cradle," sc, the xitrri] in which Erichthonius was inclosed, 
might have been written by Callimachus, in spite of eo-u pre- 
ceding instead of following its accusative, still what is tjis 1 

In Col. lu, though many of the words are lost, enough 
remains to shew the general meaning. As Gomperz explains,, 
the story is in outline the same which Ovid has told in Met. IL 
552 sqq. 

nam tempore quodam 

Pallas Erichthonium, prolem sine matre creatam, 

Clauserat Actaeo texta de uimine cista, 

Virginibuaque tribus gemino de Cecrope natie 

Et legem dederat, sua ne secreta uiderent. 

Abdita fronde leui denea speculabar ab ulrao, 

Quid facerent. commissa duae sine fraude tuentur 

PandroHoa atque Herse ; timidas uocat una aororea 

Aglaurua nodosque manu diducit, et intus 

Infantemque uident adporrectumque draconem. 

Acta deae refero. pro quo mihi gratia talis 

Redditur, ut dicar tutela pulsa Mineruae 

Et ponar post noctia auem. mea poena uolucres 

Admonuiase potest, ne uoce pericula quaerant. 

In the Metamm., the raven (coruus), on his way to reveal to 

his master Apollo that his love Coronis was unfaithful to hi 

and had transferred her aSections to a mortal paramour, is met 

by a crow {comiai) who warns him to take example from the 

punishment which had befallen herself {the crow) for a ^milac 

injudicious revelation made to Minerva, Erichthonius, the 

child born of the frustrated rape which Vulcan made on Minerva, 

had been inclosed by the goddess in an osier case {cistd) and 

committed to the safe-keeping of the three daughters of Cecrops, 

with strict injunctions not to open the case. Aglauros, one of 

the sisters, had the boldness to unfasten it, and the infant 

Erichthonius was found inside with a serpent stretched by hina. 
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This act had been watched by the crow, who revealed it to the 
goddess, and instead of the expected reward, was punished by 
perpetual banishment from attendiog on Minerva, a function 
thenceforward assigned to the owl. 

The story of Erichthonius' generation, his incloaure in the 
KitTTT}, and the opening of the case by the daughters of Cecrops, 
■while Athena was absent at Pellene in Achaia, in order to bring 
from thence a rock which as Lycabettus' was to be one of the 
Ijulwarks (epvfui) of Athens, occupies Col. 11, which after the 
first three imperfect verses is complete to the 14th and last, 
most of which is lost. 

Of Col. Ill, which seems to have followed immediately, the 
first five verses are lost except 'AOr}vri<; at the end of the last. 
In the next three verses a crow, who seems to be the speaker 
all through Cols. II, III, tells how 

6 (lovpat Se irapa tttv Kopmvai 1 

7 Teoi'(?) TTore iroTvia Bvfiov 

in which we may suppose was recorded the witnessing by the 
crows of the unfastening of the kmtttj and the anger of Athena 
when they revealed to her the deed. Possibly irepiwrv^devTa 
sc. otpiv or hpaxovTa the serpent folded round the infant Erich- 
thonius may be the word left imperfect, though the facsimile 
gives -rrapa clearly enough, and in v. 7 ttotc may not improbably 
be a mistake for 7-076. 

I offer the following as a tentative re-constitution of the 
passage, including vv. 8, 9. 

pMvvai Se ■jTEpiirrvyQevra Kopwvai 
[TraiSi hpuKOVT oo-o-oito,] tsov -rife iroTvta Svfihv 
\j}Ka-)(e, TQiaZe\ xoA.\i irapaitria p,^ troT i\a<^pol 
[SeiK\aop^v oleovoi. Tare S' wtfteXov. 
'solae autem cornices circumplicatum serpente puerum uiderunt, 
quae res, animo tuo, domina, dolori fuit, talia multa inauspicata 
ne quando leuis gens uolucrum prodamus.' For [hetie\iTop.ev 
many other words might be suggested, e.g. olaop.ev. 



< NSke. HecaU p. 
r Olaacopeom, 



)9, shews that Iiyoabettua was also called Glaucopia 
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In the two following vv. which Gomperz gives thus 

10 T}fi€T€pT}V fiev. 

11 Tiftereprjp e KaXeiv. 

the only point of tolerable clearness which emerges is that in k 
Ka\€ip, the poet probably alluded to the etymology' of the 
name 'EKokr). Nake, pp. 18 and 103 and Schneider CaUimachea 
II. p. 172 have collected the passages where this is stated. Of 
these I will quote the most detailed. Etym. M. 319. iS 'E«aXi| 
^ ijpwt?, «'? jji" Kal "TToififui eypa-ijre K.a\\tfi,a^o<;- jj Trpo? eaiTiji" 
irdiTa Kokovaa. tovtijv 'KKaXivrji/ e\eyov ot TraXatol vtto' 
Kopi^ofievoi. edvov Be avry Bia to ^evierai %r)aea. That the 
verse ended with 'ABrivt) or some ease of it is also a plausible 
inference from the words preserved in the following verse of the 
column (12) 

0apvi j(6\o^ alev 'A^j^wjjs 
for it is a recurring trick of Callimachus to repeat the same 
word, and especially some proper name, in two consecutive 
lines: p-axapeaai — fiaKiipecrat H. Apoll. 25, 6 ; ^oi^ov — ^oi^ou 
30, 1 ; de/xelXia ^oi^ot v<}>aivei—9efieCX.ia *ot)9o5 CT-ijfe 37, 8; 
H. Dian, 33, 4 Tpt? Se«a rot wroXledpa — rpU BeKa toi irToKUSpa. 
There remain two vv. 

13 avrkp eyoi tvt66^ traps,.. ovo^ oyhodrt] yilp 

14 -^Bt] fiot yepeij tteX. 

eyi> seema to be the same Kopwvii that has been speakiog in 
Col. II ; who was at the time when the cheat was opened still 
little. It is a suggestion of Eeinach's {Reme des Etudes Grecqms 
for 1893, pp. 258 sqq.) that this Kopmvr] was introduced by 
Callimachus talking with Hecale, and surprised by sleep whilst 
doing so, as stated Col. IV. 9 rifv /iev dp' (ov ^ap.evTiv vttvo^ 
Xdffe, Tijv 5' fltova-av : and though this seems odd, I do not see 
a better explanation. 

Gomperz supplements the missing letters thus irap 
7]6vo?, and in 14 TreXerai ; Weil puts a stop after trapirjv 
reads j^p6vo<i oySod-n] yap. This last appears to me harsh 

' Or, it this is irreconeUable with the endearing namo by which the old di 
passage, the words ma; perhaps be the might be addressed. (Nake, p. 
remnant ot 'EKiXiira, a hypocoriatio or 



1 
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improbable : but I am not at all sure that yovos is right, and 
would suggest ixovai;, ego autem sola nondum adulta aderam 
(the one young crow amongst a number of old ones) nam nunc 
quidem octauum saeadum ago uitae. I that now speak with 
you as a bird that has nearly reached the ninth and last 
generation to which my life extends {'EvvSa ydp £;»« yevea^ 
Xaxepv^a Kopwvi), Heaiod. ap. Schol. Arist. Av. 609) was then 
quite small. 

I am bound to say that, unless the letters of the original 
tablet are clearer than the facsimiles, some doubt seems to 
me to attach to the decipherment of the letters after rirrfl and 
of TreX. But the sense is not greatly affected by this. 

Col. IV is preserved entire, and forms the finest and poetically 
the most interesting section of the new discovery, vv. 13, 14 
were already known, 13 from Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1297 and 
Suidas (fr. 42 in Schneider), 14 from Schol. Ap. Rhod. m. 1150: 
Schneider fr. 278. 

vv. 1 — 8 are the warning addressed by the crow to the 
raven. ' No good came of the crow's revelation to Athena : 
and a time shall come when the raven shall find his tale-telling 
brings him not gain, but dishonour. For that white plumage 
which now vies with swan's down, milk, sea-foam shall he turned 
by Phoebus to the colour of black pitch, in revenge for the un- 
welcome news that Coronis has been false to her divine lover, 
and succumbed to the embraces of Ischya, a horse-taming 
mortal.' 

[Aet]eXo?, dk\' ^ vv^ ^ ewStos ^ ea-er ^o)? 
evre Kopa^, S[?] vvp ye xal av KVKVoiaip ipi^oi 
leal ydXaxi XpOiifV naX Kvp-aTOi anpai daixp 
Kva.veoi' <f)r) -rriaaav eVt iTTephv ovXoov e^ei, 
6 ayyeXiTj'i e7rt;^e[£]/KC to oi irore "J^oijSo? owarrcrei, 
OTTTTOTC Kep ^Xeyvao K.opatpiSo'; dfKpl dvyarpo^ 
Iff^vi TrX't}^hnr<^ {rrrofiepi}^ ftiepov ti TTvOriraL. 

This passage must have been famous. It has been closely 
«*pied by Ovid Met. ii. 534 sqq. 

^^H Quam tu nuper eras, cum candidus ante fuisses, 
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Nam fuit haec quondam niueis argentea pennis 
Ales, ut aequaret totas sine labe colurabas. 
Nee aeruaturis uigili Capitolia uoce 
Cederet anseribus, nee amanti flumina cycno. 
Lingua fuit damiio ; lingua faciente loquaci 
Qui color albus erat, nunc est contrarius albo. 

Then follows a perfectly new description of morning 
which we may trace the very best manner of Callimachus. 

Tr}v /j,ev ap ws <f>afievT]i' vttvo^ \d0f, rijir S' dtovirav. 

Kahhpa&injv S' ov -rroXKov iirl XPO''[<"']' ali^a y^p ^&^ 
10 (TTt^r/ei^ arf)(OUpa'i' it' ovKeri Xeipe? eiraypoi 

tplXilTitov ■l]Br) yap kadiva \v-)(ya. ^aeivei- 

[d]eiSet leal ttov Ti? dvrip vSaTJiyot ifLotov. 

eypd Kai rtv ey^ovTa irapa -rrXoov olieCav S^av 

Terpiyoi'i {itt afia^av, avvd^oviri. tk irvKVoi 
15 [S/i](3ot ^aX/e^e? Koxficofievoi ev[Sov] dicov^v. 

The two interlocutors, Hecale and the crow, if Keinach's 
Tiew is right, are overtaken by sleep and soon after awaked 
by the approach of dawn. A neighbour comes in covered with 
rime : ' wake up : thieves have skulked away to their coverts : 
the lights of morning are shining: the man at the well sings 
the bucket- drawing song, the axle's creak rouses the dweller 
by the road-side', the smiths at the forges make a deafening 



Among the Roman imitators of the Hecale Statius is 
probably, after Ovid, the most indebted. I suspect Tbeb. xii. 
471, 2 and 477 are a reminiscence of the poem. 



' The interpretBtion of rapi r\iiH' 
is fiom the Bahol. Ap. Bhod. ni. 1150 
rtpiit^oiUru!' irapioiirat irel «ai irXioi 
^^ETlu ij AS6s. KaXkliinx'"' 'Eypci Koi 
Tw' fx""'"^ rtplrXoor. Schneider illus- 
trates this b; Schol. Nicand. Therioc. 
996 li/aaov iy' iK v-iraii ^aiAi' irXioi' aliif 
6KftA.n, where the Scholiast Buys j3iijv 
Sir^ior vOv riii- iSif, TJif irtfj(v iropfiai'. 
oCtui ydp jioi 'AvTliiaxoi tTrt Toioi 3' &r 



iX'ietra Jia wXiar ipxuftlvaiair, Bnt it rf-* 

ia clear that in all these paaeages, the ^*-"-* 
poetB are speaking mHapkoricaUy, and .^».f 
it seems more than dubious whether -m^^»'^ 
Trapi. 'it\iov = rap' biir. Bather H is a ^^ *' 
house by the side of the harbour or ik^*^* "' 
starting- place for a sea-voyage : such a ^b -x > 
house would naturally belong to a -^^ ^ 

VBuiXifpo! ready to embark oi 
est Dotice, as wind or tide favoared. 
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471 Omnis et Actaeia effusa penattbus aetas 
Tecta uiasque replent, 
with wliich cf. Ool. i, fin. 
477 Ogygiaa leges, 
with which cf. CoL 11. 7. 

Epigr. VI, Schneider 7 — 10 
eiTT etreaov irapa Olva^ 'louXtSa?, oippa yevro/xai 

ffot TO TrepiaKeinov Trai/yvi.aii, 'Apcrtvotj, 
/AjjSe fioi iv OaXtifi-ija-iv eff lac; •jrapov, etfi.1 yap a.-7vvov<i, 

riKTtjrai vorepij^ toeov aKKVovfii. 
I helieve the meaning of 9, 10 to he that the nautihis- 
llhell, before it was thrown up on the shore of lulis, had been 
lllie receptacle in which halcyons deposited their egg; halcyons 
I loviLg to breed in a retreat semired against winds and breezeless 
I (S,-jrvavq). For this sense of awvov<i may be quoted Aristot. 
I Prob. XIV. 8, where the arm-pit is called the most malodorous 
■legion of the body because d^n-vovaraTos (totto?) ea-ri. 
Epigr. XXVI. (Anth. P. ix. 336) 

"Hpwv Hertwi'os' ivliTTaOiioi; Afi^itroXivea) 

XBpvpai fii/cpp fiiKpo'i CTTi trpoSvpp 
Xo^bv Siptu Kal p.ovvov e-)(!ijv ^ttpoi' I'lvSpl nreiai 
6vp.(ii6eX'i we^op xafte irapquciiraTo. 
I^ossibly avSpl 8' d(f)veLw. Eetion, to shew his anger against 
sotQe rich neighbour who had offended him, had aet up a 
^*-Ue, in which all the details were plain and unambitious. 
. ^^ trpoBvpov in which it was placed was small, and the statue 
'^elf was of small size, with nothing to mark it out but a 
^^liCDt, and with a bare sword, instead of a panoply. It was 
'ides not mounte 
Hpigr. XLii. 5. 

The corrupt ovKHTvvitf}r}iiop appears to me to contain 
*-'*co-ifle(»j Bt4>Tiffov, as I suggested in this Journal, xi. p. 27 
^5^82), and as I now see was conjectured long ago by Valckenar' 
^■^*^vischkc Analeda Litteraria, p. 50). 

BowimperrecttbemoderneditioQB Schneider, or Eaibel mentions this 
_ ^^llmacliuB sM IB patent from the emendation which I think as oertain 
"^l thul neither Blamfield, Meineke, as an; in Callimachus. 



suggested 
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Epigr. XLVii. 7. In the same Journal, XI. p. 28, I 
ka& iifuv Koi dxea-Tpa, aa.^' -^Sea, -Trpm TOU "Epajra, 
'sunt nobis et medicamina, id quod bene intellexi, contra 
Amorcm.' Heaych. aicea-rpoi'' <f>dpfi.aKov. %oipoK\rjii IIaXa/i^&;, 
And for the corrupt 

TovTiwaiKeipev ra ■n-repa, iraiSdpiOV 
in my review of Schneider's Callimachea (vol. i.) published in 
the Academy for 1S71, p. 547, it was proposed to read 
TOUT tffa Kul Keipei ta "n-repa, -rraihapiov, 
'this is as good as clipping your wings, Love." 
fr. 45, Schneider 11. p. 19a, 
Apollon. Rh. I. IIIC iit7Tv Se ical veZlov 'NtjtT'^iov 'ASpi/crTeiije. 
On this V. the Scholiast states TreStoi' NijTreta? etrrt irepl 
Kv^tKov. /jtVTjfiovevei. Bk avrov Koi KaXXt'^aj^os ev 'EkoKt], 
^tjirei^i rj t' dpyov aoi'Si^os ' ^.Zp'^mei.a. 

Schneider, following a suggestion of Bemhardy's on Dionyaiiis 
Perieg. p. 905, writes the line 

Nijiret'tj?, ij t' ap70?, aoLhip.o'i 'KhpTjmeia 
since, according to Straho VIII. p. 372 oi veairepoi koX fiaKicrra 
MoKeSofe? ical iierraXal dpyo^ to ireSiov tf>aaL 

If 11^709 ' plain ' = «p70T 7^ 'untilied land,' i.e. land not 
inclosed for cultivation, the verse of Callimachus may have been 
NjjTreiiji (T^ T ap705 doi&ifio';, 'ASp^rrreia. 
In any ease it ia the 'ASpao-TGMts -n-ehiov that would naturally 
be called ' famous,' not the goddess, 
fr. 66" Schn. 

I cannot but agree with Ruhnken and Toup, against Nake, 
p. 103 and Schneider 11. p. 210, that the name meant in the v. 
quoted by Suidas as from Callimachus' Hecale 

TouTo '^ap avri^v (some MSS. auTw. ? avro) 
Kw/iiJTat KoXeov ireptTj^ecs 
was not Hecale, but Hecaline or Hecalinna. As Toup observed, 
this is the natural inference from Plutarch's words, Thea. Xiv, 
eBuov yap 'KKaXijatav 01 iripi^ Srjfiat ffui'toi'Tes E«aXw Ati Kal 
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Tiji* 'E/eaXi^i' irlfitap ' E,KaXivr]V inroKopi^ofievoi hia to KaKeivtjv 
peov ovra KofuBj/ top ©ijirea ^evl^ov<rav dff'rrdaaaSat irpetr^v- 
T(««? KoX ^tkotjtpoveurBat ToioiiToii viroKoptcrfiols- Indeed ot 
irepi^ B^ftoi seems to mc, as to Toup, to point to CalliniachuB' 
very words Ktofj,Tjrai irepi.tiyeev. 

Nake's objection to such a v. as Toup proposed 
['EKriXii/uui'"] Tovro yap avTtjv 
KCi3p,TJTai KoKeov -Treptijyee^ 
is gratuitous, since the name might easily have occurred in a 
different part of the verse, e.g. so as to form the end of the 2nd, 
beginning of 3rd foot, I have before suggested that Col. ill. 11 
of the newly-discovered fragments began 'H/ierepijv, 'EKoKivva; 
the speaker might well use the hypocoristic or coaxing name 
in talking familiarly with the old crone. 

fr. 178 Schn. 

Etym. M. p. 555, 18 Adxriv' tTijfiaLvei, ^ Xe^i? <TievTd\7]v, 
Topvtn}v. Ka\Xi/ia^o;' aiidi^ dTvatTi^Qvaav exvov evepyea 

Bentley conj. dTraiTi^ova-a viiip. Perhaps rather vh^ic from 
uia^, a word found elsewhere in CaUimachus, fr. 78 Schn. 
m fr. 234 Schn. 

■ Possibly for dvhp ekatal Bhould be written avhp aXa& 
two blind men, when they were dravnng (afiTrpevovre^) from 
Deceleia. 

fr. 272 Schn. 

Schol. Soph. 0. C. 3 otl to tCi dvrl dp&pov ypavTai, KaXXt- 
fj-axof <p''}tri,v ouTcus" VTrelp SXa KeXvo^ evatrOi} 'AXxtidooP Tit 

dlTTVITTOt' 

After attentively reading the whole of the scholion, I con- 
clude that the writer of it in his copy of CaUimachus read these 
vv. thus, 

virelp a\a Kelvoi ipdaOi) 
I 'AXKaOoov 



explaining t(5 as nearly = 05: but that CaUimachus himself 
meant it as a question. 'That hero (Tydeus) was banished 
beyond the sea : for who has not heard of Alcathous {whom 
3^ydeus slew and was exiled for slaying)? Diod. Sic. rv. 65. 2 
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^aa\ Ti/£ea tou Olvktu^ ep KaXvhmvi Toirn aveylrioii^ awXoira. 
' AXKiiffovp xal A.vKanrea, tj>i/yetv it rT)<: AiVwXta? eli "Ap^m. 

The least attentive reader of CallimachuB will admit that 
such a audden question in explanation of a statement made just 
before is peculiarly in hia manner, On the other hand, the ub© 
of TK= S<i ia also, as is well known, Callimacheaa. Epigr. xiC- 
1, 2 ovBi KeKevS^ xoi'pw ti? ttoKKov^ wSe koX (5Se 0e/pet, wher^ 
see the notes of Bentley and Meineke. 

fr. 307 Schn. 

The verse quoted by Porphyrion on Hor. S. 11. 3. 296 p. 2T* 
Hauthal must be I think 

eTTTQ. i7o<poi j(aipone' tov oySoaTOV Be Hopol^av 
ov Tvi'aptdfieo/j.ev. 

This follows (1) from Callimachus' similar verse, whether it 
was TOV SyBoov &aT£ 'KopoljBov or top oyZoarau re Kopol^ov, 
(2) from the various corruptions of the Greek words here in 
the MSS. of Porphyrion, as recorded in Hauthal's app. crit,, 
especially tono ika TAeoN ont KopyBoN which may have repre- 
sented Toi' OKToarov re Kopoi^op. 

fr. anonym. 37 Schn. (11. p. 712). 

The passage of Suidas icoKKvai. at -n-poyovoi. atf)' iifUiov 
KOKtcvTjcrt KadiJiiivT) ap')(airiiTi should, I think, be corrected very 
nearly as Nake suggested p. 130 vp^Uap xoKvijai KaOei/Upij 
apj(al^iTi,, except that, for vp-eliav, rj a<f vp.k<av seems more 
probable. 

fr. anon, 48 Schn. 

ykvro 8' ipeU'tii m 

aKt}Trdvi.ov [ ] S 8^ "rriXe y-^pao^ ^''%V' J 

The missing word, for which Schneider conj, x^ipea-<Ti, may* 
not improbably have been &i}vai6v, a word found in H. Jov. 60^ 
and, if the tablet ia rightly deciphered, in Col. 11. 3 of th^a 
newly discovered Hecale fragments. 

fr. anon. 63 Schn. 

The verse quoted by Suidas s.v, vtroBpa^, without mei 
tioning from whom, 

ti Si ire'KiBvQydeia'a xal Sp.p.ao'i Xo^ov viroBp^ 

oaffO/iiirri, 
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may. as Hecker conjectured, well have beeo from the Hecalt 
It is clear from Col. Ui. 12, and from Ov. Met. ri. 568 Quamui 
irata eat, non hoc irata negabit that Athena was highly incensei 
at the revelation made by the crow. Such a livid rage ma; 
have been mentioned in the crow's speech, though it would b 
hazardous to conjecture at what point. Ruhnken cites for \ 
Bimilar use Nicander Tberiac. 457 a-rreipi]6ei'; /tat Xo^ov viroSpa: 
Siif^aai Xeva-aai', of a serpent twined round the body of ai 
eagle. Another half line (302 Schn.) quoted by Suidas as fron 
Cillimachus, might similarly not inaptly refer to one of tb 
ill- omened mes-sages mentioned in the new Hecale fragment! 
eiblker that of the crow to Athena or of the raven to Apolk 
J Ttie words are utt ovutoi iiyjeXo<i eXBoi and are explainer 

jj**iff^ by Suidas SvaifyrjfJ.o'i, fiij a^io^ aKOvirSrjpai. Both Nake ani 

Hetcker thought they belonged to the Hecale : but without th 
fuller insight which we now possess of the scope and content 
of the poem. 

fr. anon. 75 Schn. 

If, as I think very likely, the apai.TaineiBi}<; of Etym. M 
-'"4. 24 is rightly explained by Schneider "Apaide o-tetSiJ' 
'■^ferring to the Epirotic river Araithus on which marsh-plant 
'""'«-) grew, it would form an unexpected support of Madvig' 
^^'^ieiidation lentifero Eueno in Ov. Her. ix. 141 m 

Semifer occubuit in letifero Eueno ' 

Nessus et infecit sanguis equinus aquas. 
Ihere the Puteaneus (P) according to Sedlmayer give 
, *\X«ro aa the first hand, lemi ferro as the second, and ver 
'^lilarly G. This points to an out-of-the-way word such a 
"^^^i/ero ; I would suggest, however, that "Apaira mor 
„ ^"tTirally points to a vocative in -a, possibly 'Apaxda o 
■^-^^oT^o, from a nominative in -ijs. 
fr. anon. 107 Schn. 

If the words iroXp aa-Tpoy^iravi in Etym. M. 806. 2 cam 

*-**! the BepeviKij'i YlXoKafio-i, the only v. of Catullus whic 

— y could fairly suit, is 59 Hi dii uen ibi uario ne solum i 

"^^nvne oaeli. But I greatly doubt Schneider's view that the 






^^ a place in that poem 
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fr. anon. 137 Sdm. 

The additioiis to the Etjm. 



«Si^ 



Grmpte (1868) contain p. 28 ^ ^ 



^ er r cs a^utfTvAXor rstipoF cv ury^ 

Dtibner conj. c^cipo^iF, which Schneider accepts^ It mcp- .cia 
think be urxio^F. Callim. H. ApolL 78— 9. 

^T^ec TcXcir^pciyF ererijirtow y iwi iroXXoi 
icTcenow wiwrnvaiw iw ur)(ioWj m ova, ravpoi, 

ROBINSON ELLIS_ J 




In MS. Bodl. Lat. class, d. 5, of cent, xv, on the reverse 
side of a page originally left without writing hetween the 
A-morea and Sappho Pkaoni are two Greek epigrams. 

1. Epigramma ad aeneam Alexandri statuam inspicientera 
caelum quantulumque : solo incumhentem es Fhidiu. 

Loquenti autem uidebatur simulachrura ad prospectandum 
AT£2ONTIAEIKEN0XAAKEO2-EI2-AlABAEnTilN- 

terra subme me comitte luppiter tu autem oijmpum babes 
FAN ■ THEMOT ■ TI©HME. ZET- ST- A' OATMIflN-EXE- 

This is in Cougny iii. 53, and ia preserved in Plutarch de 
Alexandri sine uirtute stue fortuna c. ix p. 406 Didot, and 
again (in c. ii. of the second oratio) 

AvSaiTovvTi S" eoiieev 6 j^aXKeo^ el^ Ala \fva<rwi/ 
Tap vtr efioi riBe/ioi, Zev tri) S" 'OXvfi.irov e-)(e. 

The reading in the Bodl, MS, points to AvBaairavTt: 
whence ^Xi-nr^iiv comes it is difficult to say ; it seems to be an 
unauthorized form, found in Etym. M. 562 as the supposed 
original of ffX.ea(rm = ffkeirm but not occurring in actual litera- 
ture. In the second oratio of Plutarch, where the statue ia 
described, ^\4tt€iv is twice used : perhaps this was the source 
of ffKeirrav. 

The v.l, ifiov for ifioi is also noticeable. 
Journal of Philology, vol. ixiv. H 
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2. ^FtTTLypafjLfia €t9 Uepyafiov 'Aata? irepl Xair<l>ov^. 

nomen mihi sappho taDtu autem prestantior sum cantilenis 
OTNOM A MET S An4>n • T0S20N A' THEPESKON • AOI ADN 

miilieribus viris quantum meonides 
eHAEinN . ANAPfiN • OSSON • OM AIONIAAS. 

This is in Anth. P. vir. 15. Doni (Inscriptiones, p. 336) 
has printed it with Per garni Aside prefixed, and says he had 
copied it from the MS. of Johannes Jucundus of Verona*. 
With this statement the heading in the Bodl. codex agrees. 
It seems indeed to have been the original form in which it was 
preserved. 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 



^ The famons architect and epi- 
graphist of cent. xvi. It was he who 
discovered a complete MS. of Pliny's 
Letters. * Noa in tegrum ferme Plininm 
hahemus: primum apud PaHHos reper- 
tum opera lucundi sucerdotiSt hominis 
ahtiquarii Architeetique famigerati,* 
Budaeus, quoted on p. xxiv. of Eeil 



and Mommsen's edition of Pliny's 
letters. Jncnndns was on^ of the 
ablest scholars connected with the 
court of Leo X. See Mr E. G. HardiT's 
article *A Bodleian MS. of Pliny's 
Letters,* Journal of Philology^ xvn. 
pp. 95—108. 




The vilth volume of the Revue dea Etudes Qrecques (1894) 
contains pp. 284 — 304 a most interesting paper by Prof. Sayce, 
in which he publishes some poems and inscriptions either 
newly discovered by himself and his friend Prof Mahaify or 
re-examined and embodying the results of this the latest ex- 
amination. 

Tbe first of these is a poem of 34 lines, of which 23 are 
sotadei, the rest hexameters, with one pentameter after the 
list sotadeus, and a 2nd after the 2ud hexameter. In the 
sotadei, which are written with considerable precision, the 
iascription as given by Sayce, pp. 284, 5, presents some points 
in which the reading seems open to question. 

vv. 15—18 are thus given as from the inscription, 



■ btOUHN H\^E CeMhfHN UKYCOIN KAAAlEnEIAN 

niAevaic ama nACAic M€ chn mi>mop4 aeiAein 
eAAisAoc Ti KATABp&)(Y AeifANON nomizwn 
rpAiTTON Ann co<l)HC enNeycA vyX"*^ wt mohma. 

In the corrected version the two editors omit the second t/v 
*^' 15, alter in 16 viKet^aK to vvij.<l>ai<;, fte <7r)y vta/j-ov to ^fii 
'^tJiiyvmfiav, in 17 correct xara to Ko-Tra. 

The correction pv/j,ij)aiq is hardly probable. Surely vi\e- 

"^f^aiii is a mere error for pl-^a^^. The poet mentions ablution in 

^ peidpoK iSoKOVV fap iroTa/iou (TW/i a'7ro[\ov]eiv. If vitfra^ is 

*"*Kht afia -TTota-aK will be Moucrat;. ovvyioifiov' ought, I think, 
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to be written : at least Dindorf 'a Stephanus givea no example 
of trtiyyvcDfiov. I should write the whole v. thus, 

Niifra^ afta traaaiai fi.e a-vi/yviofxov oeiBeiv. 
In 17 I would suggest 

'EXXaSof T6 Kail Ti ^paj(y \eL-^avov vojii^atv, 
in which Kav ti 0pa.yu ^- = quamuis breuem particulam. 

: 8, 9 are given 



The second inscription is in hexameters. 
thus : 

t\a6 /iot MavBovXi Ato? tckJos ^5]' eV; 
'UpmBTjti iraXiv oaov aov es -narlpih (xejirffat. 

This must be, not "rrdkivoaTov irwv but ■KaXtvoprrov (ptrov or 
ej)V?). At any rate (rtSj- seems impossible from so careful a writer, 
just as fieifMovnivoii in the 12th verse is rightly corrected by the 
editors into ixifiovfievtp. 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 




HOBACK, ODES, iv, 8. 15—20. 



Non indsa notia marmora publicis. 

Per quae spiritus et vita redit bonis 

Post mortem ducibus, non celeres fugae, ij 

Reiectasque retrorsum Hannibalis minae, 

Non incendia Karthaginia impiae 

Eius, qui domita ruymen ah Africa 

Lucraius rediit, clarius indicant 

Landes, quam Calabrae Pierides ; neque jo 

8i chartae sileant quod bene feceris 

Mercedem tuleris. 

Dr Verrall in The Journal of Philology, xvii. pp. 143 seqq., 
has proposed to omit the six lines 15 — 20 of this ode as an 
interpolation for the following reasons: (1) that the lines 
contain an undue number of metrical licences; (2) that the 
phraseology is unworthy of Horace; (3) that by this omission 
the ode will be made to conform to Meineke'a Canon. I shall 
deal with these objections in detail and then submit what 
Beeme to me to be at least a plausible explanation of the 
vulgate. 

(1) Dr Yerrall has made an elaborate calculation in order 
to prove that Horace allowed himself a smaller number of 
metrical licences in the ivth Book o£ the Odes thaa in 
Books I. — lu. 

Assuming the correctness of the calculation, I deny that 
it has any real bearing on the question at issue, for it is baaed 
on an altogether erroneous principle. Dr Verrall has added 
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together all the lines iu all the odea of the ivth Book 
irrespective of metre, and has compared these lines with ao 
equal number of linea from Books 1 — iii, irrespective of metre. 
Now out of the whole number of Odes, 103, contained in the 
four books there are only six Odes in which all the verses are 
composed in the same metre, and do not naturally form couplets 
or four-lined stanzas. These monostich Odes are i. 1, ill. 30, 
and IV. 8 in the short Asclepiad metre, and i. 11, I. 18, and 
IV. 10 in the long Asclepiad. It is obviously unfair to judge 
Odes which are merely experiments by the rules which Horace 
observed in metres which he used ten times mure frequently. 
Furthermore, excessive regularity of rhythm where all the lines 
are in the same metre has a monotonous effect : we should 
expect therefore in such an Ode as iv. 8 a greater number of 
metrical licences than in an Alcaic Ode in the same book. 

Now what are the licences to which Dr Verrall appeals 
as proof of his contention ? 

The first is the elision in line 16 reiectaeque retroreum 
Hannibalis mirtae. But we find the same elision three times 
in the Ode iii. 30, an ode of less than half the length of IV, 8. 
In IV. 13, an ode in similar metre and only containing 8 lines, 
we find the same elision. 

The second metrical licence is the absence of the usual 
caesura in the line non incendia Knrthaginis impiae. I suggest 
that this line does not differ essentially from I. 1. 2 et 
pi'aesidium et dulce decus meum; ui. 30. 4 possit diruere out 
iniiumerabilis ; iv. 8. 14 per quae spiritus et vita redit bonis; 
id. 26 virtus et favw et lingua potentium. In all these places 
the conjunction goes closely with the following word. More- 
over, Horace in Ode iv. 14. 17 spectandus in certamine Martio 
similarly violates the rule of the caesura in Alcaics, while in 
the Sapphic Odes of Book iv. and in the Carmen Saeculare ha 
vaiies the caesura much more than in his earlier poems. 

The third licence is the hiatus, or rather disregard of 
synaphea, in impiae | eius. But the same is found In i, 1. 12 
sarculo | agros, and similarly i, 11. 7 iiivida \ aetas, i. 18. 11 
Bassareu \ invitum, id. 14 sui \ et, id. 15 verticem \ arcani, iv. 
10. 2 stiperbiae | et. In fact, so far from there being any 
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sjnapliea Ju these Ascleptai] veraea, not even are hypermetrio 
syllables elided as sometimes is the case in Sapphics. 

The fourth licence seems to be the use of rediit instead of 
redit. But Horace uses subiit elsewhere, and surely the 
instances given by Neue Formen Sprach. Lat. 11. pp. 508 8eq([. 
are sufficient to show that the form is Augustan. 

The fifth and last metrical licence is neque at the end of 
line 20. But veque is found in exactly the same position 111 
Ode I. 18. 3, and similarly mare twice, vei-tice, and invida, 

Dr Verrall's contention on the ground of metrical licences is 
therefore untenable. Let us now examine the phraseology of 
the lines. 

(2) Dr Veirall has objected to bonis' post moriem ducibus 
as necessarily meaning "good men who are leaders after death'' 
or " leaders who are good after death." How does he translate 
Ode IV. 1, 3 bonae | sub regno Oinarae, IV. 1. 19 Albanos prope 
te lacus, IV, 15. 3 parva per aequor vela ? 

The plural fugae is condemned, Mr Page says it is purely 
rhetorical. I venture to suggest that the plural is much more 
accurate than the singular would have been. Haunibal had to 
beat a hasty retreat more than once. I am surprised that fault 
has not been found with the ending -ae in three successive 
lines: the same occurs Ode iv. 10. 2^4, and we find -wjm 
similarly ending rv. 8. 3 — 5, 

The plural incendia aptly describes the successive conflagra- 
tions consuming Carthage, suburb by suburb, street by street, 
for the space of at least a week. 

Eius is objected to because is is so rarely found in Augustan 
poets. If this were admitted to be a valid reason, and the principle 
applied to all the passages in Horace or any other poet where 
unusual words occur, the result would be extensive mutilation 
of some of the noblest portions of ancient and modern literature. 
As I shall show hereafter, the unemphatic eitis b here more 
appropriate than illivs'. 

The poetical quality of lucrari is questioned. Horace how- 
ever uses this word in a literal sense A. P. 238, and cf Odes I. 
9. 14 appone lucro, and Cic, Verr. i. 33 lucretur indicia veteris 
1 It qui is far from rare in Catuilne, nnd is found in rropertius. 
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infamiae. Is it not as poetic as gravatus Odes IV. 11. iV. 
What of nirgor, graecor. palpor, ructor ? 

As for Calabrae Pierides, it cannot, I think, be said that 
this expression smacks of the Gradus ad Pamassum more than 
Ceae Camenae, Odes it. 9. 7. Though Vei^l Eel. 4. 1 does not 
use the words Sicelide^ Pieridee, but Sicdides Musae, yet in 
Eel. 6. 13 he applies Fierides to the same inspirers of eong, a 
^t apparentlj overlooked by Dr Verralt. 

The repeated negatives are too much after the manner of 
Horace to need illustratioo. C£ e.g. iv. 9, and 15. 

(3) It remains to consider whether a part of this Oile 
must be omitted to make it divisible into four-lined stAnzss, 

Now, in the first place, we have no indication of any sucb 
quaternary division either in the pauses of the Odes themselves 
or in the grammatical or metrical writers. In the second place, 
these Asclepiad verses, in a uniform metre, approach the usage 
of recitative poetry, to which they have a further correspond ence^ ■ 
in that the verses are independent periods, consisting of two oC^ I 
three sentences each. This has been pointed out by Schmidt^ M 
in his Wti/lhnul: uiid iletrik. It is not surprising therefora^^ 
that we should find one of these Asclepiad Odes failing tc^^^^ 
conform with a recently discovered rule of essentially lyricn:^ -^ 
systems. In the third place, we have a lyric poem, Epode 13^ 
which cannot be divided into stanzas, but forsooth, because it is- 
read among the Epodes it can offend with impunity agains.^ 
this inesorahle rule. Epode 12 is in the same metre as Odes r 
7 and 28, but it cannot be divided into stanzas. 

But now for a moment let us assume that Dr Verrall z~ 
right in holding that lines 15 — 20 are spurious, and let i-m 
examine the emended text which be has asked us to accept 

Non incisa notis marmora piihlicis. 

Per quae spiritus et vita redit bonis: 

Si chartae sileant quod bene feceris, 

Mercedem tuteris? 
This he translates : " Not what the people can grave U] 
Ttmrble is the means whereby the good return to breathing li: 
If paper tell nothing &c." A simple antithesis truly 
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15—20. 



169 



**ow is this meaning to be obtained from the Latin words and 
the mood oi redit? ISiion incisa...publicis and per quae...redit 
a-re related as cause and etFect, the subjunctive is necessary 
(Hoby ^ 1678 seqq., Madv. g 362 seqq.); the indicative must 
lae a simple definition of existing things, Cf. Ode III. 30. 
1 seqq. exegi monumentam aere perennius \ quod non imber 
edax...possit diruere with iv. 15. 12 seqq. revocavit artea \ per 
qvas Latinum nomen et Italae \ crevere vires. Again, it ia 
obviously impossible to separate quae from marmora, and make 
the words per quae. ..redit the subject of a sentence of which 
the predicate is non indsa. . .pubUcis. It is impossible therefore, 
in my opinion, to accept the alteration proposed by Dr Verrall. 
The excisions suggested by other scholars have little to 
recommend them, nor has sufficient reason been shown for 
supposing the test corrupt. 

It remains therefore to see whether the passage ia capable 
of an interpretation free from the well-known historical 
difiGculty. Why not take eius as a subjective genitive with 
incendia, "the burning of cruel Carthage by him who &c."? 
The unemphatic eiua will then be eminently suitable. For 
the subjective gen. with incendia cf. Cic. Phil. ii. 48 eiua 
omnium incendiorwm fax ; id. Verr. i. 70 socionim incendium; 
id. 5. 92 praedonwm incendio. For double gen. cf. Cic. Div. in 
Caecil. 21 eorum spem foriunar-um. For laudes " praiseworthy 
deeds" standing alone, cf. Verg. Aen. 9. 197 lavdam percu^sus 
amore ; id. Georg. 2. 138 laudibua Italiae certent. Cf the use 
of culpas Ode iv, 15. 11 and ill. 11. 29, of mores IV. 4. 36, 
proelia destitiat iii. 13. 5, and convivia cantam.vs I. 6. 17. 
Horace himself uses laudes Caesaris Ode i, 6. 11, and uses 
indicat with similar meaning Ode I. 5. 14. With the expression 
indicant laudes cf Cic. Legg. I. 27 vtiUus indicat mores. 

In these lines Horace meant to allude to the three Funic 
Wars. By marmora indsa he means the Columoa Rostrata, or 
%ome similar monument of the first great war, which he had 
otherwise described in Ii. 12. 1 seqq. 

Nolis longa ferae bella Numantiae 

JVec durum Hannibalem nee Siculum mare 
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Poeno purpureum sanguine vwlUbiis 
Aptari citkarae modis, 

a passage closely parallel, bub the wars in inverse order, ami- 
one exploit of the younger Scipio substituted for another. 

At the same time the plurals marmora, fugae, incemfi'***] 
Pterides would doubtless convey to a Roman reader an idea o^ 
generality as if they were generic plurals, so that the fact tha 
Ennius was dead 20 years before the capture of Carthage woul*^ 
not cause any difficulty. 

I translate the whole passage thus : " Not by maibles graveia 
&c.. not by the repeated rout of a Hannibal &c., not by th_ 
burning of cruel Oarthage by one that returned from 
conquered Africa, hia only gain a name, are glorious deeS 
nnore manifestly set forth than by the poems of an Enniii.^^ 
nor would you &c." 

J. STANLEY. 




(1) rvfi^o^, w vvfiipetoi', to KararrKCKpii'i 
OiKTiai,^ aeiippovpoii, ot Tropeuo/j.ai 
wpo<; Tou? e/iauTij';, wv api.6p.ov iv veicpois 
^epaei^a<T<r 6\fa\o- 

hq fiaicpi 

KaT€ip.i, iTpLv p.0L poipau e^qi 

ikdovaa p.ei/rot tcdpr' in iXTriffiv rpeipi 

^lKij fieu ^^€iv warpi, ■7rpoa<tii\'j^ Be tr 

fiJJTep, 0/\jj Se trot, Katriyif/jTOi' xiipa' 

cxel OavovTa^ avTO%et/> vpa^ eyo> 

eXouaa Kaxoa-priaa KairiTvp^iov^ 

j^ofl! ehuiKa' vvv fie, TlaKvveiKe<;, to ■ 

Se/ios TrepiffTeWovcra ToidS^ apvvpai. 

[«a(TO( (t' eym \Lprjt7a, rots 

ov yap iroT OUT &v el reicvoiv p'^Ttjp 

OUT 61, TToai'; pot KaT6avmv irrfKeTO, 

fiia woXnaiv TOfS' dv ppopTjt 

rlvo^ vofiav hrj Tavra Trpoi ^a/atv Xeya ; 

Voo'K pev av pot KarOavovTO'i aXXo'i t/v, 

Kai 7rat5 dif dWov ^(Uto9, e* toOS ^p-rrXa/cov' 

p'r^Tpoi S' ev "AiSov Koi TTOrpo? KdcevOirroiv 

OVK eiTT dSe\<f>6i oi7ri<; Air ffKacToi iroTi. 

ToidiSe pevToi a eicrrpoTiprjaaa eyoi 

vop^, KpeoiTt TaiJT eBo^' dpapTovetv 

Kat oeiiia To\pa.V, to KCtaiyvrjTOii icdpa. 

Koi vvv ayei pe htd ^epa>v ovtm Xaffo)}/ 

aKfKTpov, dvupivaiov, ovre tqv yn/iov 

pipo<i \a-}(ovaav ovre TratBelou rpotp^f, 
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oXX" cSfi' Ipr/fiov TTpfK "^/Xwy ^ ^vfffiopo^ 

voiav irap€^€\8oviTa taniovwv hiicqv ; 

^Xftreip ; riv airSav fu/x/iaj^i- ; eVet 76 S^ 
T^v hvaaf^eiav eiitreffovtr €ttTtiadfi.i]v. 
oXX' £(' fiev ovv ToB' itrriv iv Oeots 'CaXa, 
vaOoiTCi au ^vyyvol/iev rifiapTTjitoTei;- 
el B' oiB^ aftapTtipoufft, p.^ trXetat KaKo. 
irdffoiev ^ Kal Bpoiinv ixBlKtai i/te. 

Goethe's well-known criticism (quoted by Prof. Jebb in I 
Appendix to the Antigone) is perhaps the best introduction to 
any discussion of tbis famous passage — " ' In the course of the 
piece,' he says, 'the heroine has given the moat admirable 
reafons for her conduct, and has shown the noble courage of a 
atainlesa soul : but now at the end she puts forward a motive 
which IB quite unworthy of her, and which almost borders on 
the comic' And then Goethe expresses the hope that scholars 
will prove the passage to be spurious." — I hope to contribute 
something towards this conclusion. 

Antigone makes her position clear from the very first in 
talking with laraene — 

ttrS' OTTola irai 8o«e(' Ketvov B' iyo> 
Sdifreo' KoKov fioi Touro Troiovay davelv. 
<j>iXil fier' avTov Keiuoftai, tpiXov fiira, 
oaia Travovp-ytjtTaa' • eVei irXelmv j^6va<; 
Sf Set /*' dpiaieetv 70?? Kara TaJc evddSe. 

II. 71—75. 

This view she re-atates and defends before Creon. She has 
disobeyed his edict in obedience to a higher law : she never 
thought that his decrees could over-ride the statutes of heaven. 
Briefly then the position which she maintains throughout is 
this. She has acted in obedience to the known will of God: 
and she is sure of her brother's love for her reward. But in 
her last speech she retracts all this : and puts forward a kind of 
apology based on ludicrously inadequate grounds for her action 
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^^Bi place of the high motive to which she has hitherto con- 

^^Butestly adhered. No wonder that Aristotle with this passage 

^^Kefore his ejes ignores the possibility of a guiltless heroine, and 

^Vefuses to admit a perfect character to the place of protagonist. 

^BFor the passage as we have it is quoted by Aristotle in the 

' Politics, which proves two things: (1) that the interpolation 

must have been made soon after the death of Sophocles ; 

(2) that the most infallible of critics, if he be destitute of 

imagination, will sometimes make mistakes. 

The absurdity of the new position which Antigone takes up 
in her last speech is very striking, and is emphasised by the 
importance which all last words cannot fail to have. She 
would not have acted thus, she says, for a child or a husband : 
nay she would not have done so much even for a brother had 
her father and her mother been alive ; for then she could have 
hoped for the birth of another brother to take his place. 

' I confess,' writes Prof. Jebb, ' that, after long thought, I 
cannot bring myself to believe that Sophocles wrote 90.5 — 912 : 
with which 904 and 913—920 are in organic unity, and must 
now fitand or fall,' To this view there are two objections; 
firstly, we are asked to sacrifice eight very beautiful lines which 
are in every way worthy of Sophocles, and secondly, no reason 
is suggested for the insertion of the interpolation, if such it be. 
Some editors would bracket only the lines 904 — 912 and leave 
the rest in the text. The obvious objection to this is that it 
reduces the whole passage to nonsense, if Toidh' dpvv/uii means, 
as all editors take for granted that it does, ' I win the 
recompense of death.' 
Antigone has said 

vvv Be, UdXvvtiKe^, to cov 
S4fia^ weptariXXovaa ToidS' dpvv/iai. 

■She cannot then go on to say 

TOiwBe fiemoi a' eKwpaTttifirraa iyw 
vopftp, Kpe'otTi TaOr' ^ho^ aftapravei 

: imphes a contrast, whereas if 913 follows 903 none 
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Let U8 for a moment take tiie lines tlint precede 
disputed passage by tiiemaelves — ' I have a good hope,' ssya 
Antigone, ' that I shall come dear to my father, and dear b) 
thee mother, and dear to thee brother mine : for when you died 
I washed and arrayed you with my own hand and gave libatioM 
to your tomb.' — So far she has said nothing about Polyneices; 
if we were to judge by the context we should expect her to bbj 
"and now, Polyneices, for tending thy corpse I am sure of the 
same recompense." . If she had said this, she would have been 
true to herself, her last words would have recalled the sure 
and certain hope which she expressed at the beginning of the 
play, 

^iXi; /ler' avTOv xelao/iai, tf>i\ov fiera, 

and this I believe is what she does actually say. apwfjiai can 
bear a good or bad meaning, and the sense of roiaSe is of 
course determined by the context. The whole contest (^iXij 
irpoiTipiX'o^ and i^/Xij in the two preceding lines) pleads strongly 
for love as the reward : Antigone's whole character pleads for it 
more strongly still. Love, at least, whatever she might lose, 
Antigone was sure to win : and what else could be more 
precious to one whose life is summed up in her own most 
gracious words : 

roidB' apvv/j.ai, ' such recompense is mine': and with such 
recompense Antigone is well content Then follows 

TDiySe fiivToi it' eicwpoTiiirjiraa eym 

Here again the meaning of roi^Se is determined by the 
context and is now no longer doubtful. The law which she haS 
obeyed is the law which bids honour the dead ; in obedience Uf 
this she has done honour to her brother, and has been guilty itt 
Creon's eyes of unpardonable sin. And her motive now is tb^ 
same as it has been throughout. 

But does this explanation account for the interpolation of 
904 — 913? I believe that it does, Tota5' dpvv/iai is without 
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^oubt liable to be misiuterpieted ; it has been misunderstood 
for more than 2000 years. But it csinnot have occurred to 
Sophocles himself that there was any ambiguity in the words : 
and the reason is obvious. He has made Antigone claim love 
as the sole recompense for love lavished on mother, father and 
brother: if there is to be any differenee in the case of Polyneices 
it can only be this; as she has done more for him than the others, 
bis love for her will be even greater than theirs. 

For Sophocles TOidS' apvv/iai could bear but one meaning r 
'I win a like recompense,' and that recompense must be love. 
And it fullowB from this that the actor who played Antigone in 
441, instructed as he must have been by Sophocles himself, 
could hardly fail to make the words plain to those who beard 
them for the first time. But there would be a long interval 
before the play could be given again ; possibly the Athenians 
would not see the Antigone a second time before the death of 
the poet. Sophocles it is said died in the act of reading the 
Antigone aloud : it has been suggested by Prof. Jebh that he 
may then have been employed in revising the play, and that 
lopbon the frigid poet may have been left to complete the 
task. Now lophon may never have seen the play acted, and 
may never have heard this passage read by Sophocles: it ia 
therefore possible and indeed probable that he misunderstood 
the words (as all editors since bis time have done), and that he 
took them to mean, ' I win such recompense as this,' i.e. death 
by Creou's edict. And then he came to ToimSe filvTOt a-' eK-rrpa- 
Tifu^iracr iycn vofi^, and he saw that this could not follow 
TowS" apvvfiai. What was he to do ? He was really in a very 
difficult position. His father, he may have said to himself, 
would doubtless have le-written the passage. He may have 
felt some scruples as editor which would keep him from doing 
this : but he could not leave the speech as it was : it did not in 
his view make sense : and to leave it so would be to dishonour 
the memory of Sophocles, The only alternative was to insert 
aomething: how many lines would be necessary he could not 
tell as yet. But his first obvious duty was to provide a contrast 
tor KpeovTi fievTat ravr eSof afLapToveiv : if ' Creou however 
Leld me guilty,' lophon ia bound, to provide certain persons 
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who approved the deed 1 it might also be advisable to eiplain 
vo/i^i in 914 by sayiug something about a votko<i in the passi^ 
to be interpolated. And so, probably not without some twinges 
of conscience (to which perhaps the laboured Hne bears witness), 
lophon wrote 904, contrasting Creon with to« ^povomix. 
After the first plunge had been taken it really may hare 
seemed almost an act of filial piety to insert a few mote 
explanatory lines (written of course quite in the spirit of hia 
father) in his father's play. But what precisely was he to say? 
Years ago, when Herodotus read the 3rd book of his history to 
his friend Sophocles, lophon may have been in the room and 
child-like have been fascinated by the story of the wife of 
Intaphemea, who, when allowed by Darius to rescue any one of 
her relatives from death, chose to save her brother in preference 
to husband or child. For she says avr\p fiiv fiot av oXXo! 
yiroiTo et Sai/imv ideXot koL ri/cva d\\a el ravra dTrofiaKoiiu' 
■rrarpo<; Se Kai fit/Tpo^ ovk eri fieu ^aovTwv aSeXtpeoi av a\Xo? 
ot'Seft TpSiro) •yevoiTo. These words lophoa appropriates and 
adds the line 

Tivoi v6fj,ov Sij TavTa vpoi X"/"*" ^^yf I 
to explain vofi^ (914). 

It remains to consider the composition of the inserted linea. 
These are summarily disposed of in Prof. Jebb'a notes. It b 
however worth while to notice that, while something may be 
urged against almost every line from 904 — 912, no fault has 
ever been found with the remaining lines 912 — 920. It is 
useless to attempt to reproduce the objections to vv. 904— -12, 
which are stated with such admirable cogency by Prof. Jebb, 
I need only call attention to a few compamtively trifling 
blemishes. In 904 it is difficult to separate e5 from to« 
^povovaiv, but if the line is to make sense it must be done. 
906 may be an echo of 1008 : ^la ■n-oXirair in 907 is defended 
by Prof. Jebb, though, when Ismene used the phrase, the truth 
of it was vehemently denied by Antigone. It is true that the 
Chorus have shown little sympathy, but surely Antigone 
would not be likely to come round to Ismene'a view, and 
express it in Ismene's words. 
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These however are mere trifles: every important mark of 
Bpuriouaness has been noted by Prof. Jebb, and few will question 
his conclusion that 'the composition of 900—912 is unworthy 
of Sophocles.' If this then is the work of lophou, and it ia 
difficult to see how any one except the first editor of Sophocles' 
plays could have secured its acceptance as part of the text, the 
words of Dionysus at the beginning of the Frogs are invested 
with a strange significance — 

Seofiai ■jToitjTov Se^iov. 
oi likv yap ovket etalv, 01 B' ocre? KaKoi. 
HP. ri S ovK 'Io«/iwu fg; 

AI. toCto 7«/) TOt KOi fiOVOV 

It' icTi XotTTOi' thyaOov, el Kai tovt apa. 
And again, 

HP. eiT ov 2,oif>oK\iiii irporepoi' ovr ^vpiwiSov, 

fieXkeii avajeiif, eXirep 7' ivetdeu Set a' a-yuv ; 
Al. 01! irpiv y av 'loipaivr dwoXa^mv avToe fiovov 

dvev ^o^OKXeovi o ti iroLel KeoSan-lao). 
If this interpolation is really the work of lophon, it is at 
least doubtful whether it was an advantage to the world in 
general that he survived his father, and there can be no doubt 
at all that when left to himself apart from Sophocles, he act-ed 
in such a way as to justify the very reasonable alarm which 
Dionysus expressed. 

HUGH MACNAGHTEN. 
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Sescs the onhtTracTPtt *i£tbj ediskai in 1881, 1 have accamul- 
ised ^ xwaaeniAe^ aamber •>! exam notes and illnstratioDS on 
die iSuL ^ :iie saie yi die book is neceasaiily vefy slow, it 
seems ^vortii irhile jO •zoilect die moie important (A these for 
die^ -Be yi inr fdnire scaiient of die poem. My inteimediate 
paper it 1885. ^vfaere smie new ^splanations are broached, 
notabir *ja 463. ^ Viettma *»d Photio micras macteris ad ainUy 
QdOTii rtdii J JcMvo I%«wio#ai» Aoite naciffiit, will be found in 
Joam. oi PhiioL xrv. pi ^ In the present year Mr A. E. 
Hooanan. who eonczibateii to diis journal a highly ingenious 
interpretadon of 539. 540, CondHor ut tardae laesus cognrnxM 
Myrrhae fjrbis in innameris mueniare locis (voL xn. p. 16V), 
has edited the poem anew in Dr Postgate s C. P. L. fasc. 2. 
Maag of Berne in his (fo Ibidis Chtidianae Codicibus, 1885, 
re-*>peQs the quesdon oi the Mss. and adduces some new scholia, 
in my judgment, of slight importance. 

As £aur as I know, one, and only one, passage has been 
definitively settled since 1S81. It is 517, 518, Quodque /mint 
Brotean fecisse cupidine nuyrtis, Des tua succensae membra ore- 
manda pyrae. Early in the 16th century Janus Parrhasius 
(f 1522) explained this distich by a passage which he ascribes 
to a writer of historical collections (is qui collectanea fecit 
historiarum) without saying where he found it. It is on p. 19 
(;f the edition of Parrhasius' book de rebus per epistolam quae- 
fiitifi, published by H. Stephanus in 1567. Bporea? Kvvrf/o^ &v 
r}jp "'ApTCfiiv ov/c irifia, ekeye Se ©9 ovB' vtto irvpS^ ri irddot' 
ffjip^av^^ oifv y€v6fi€vo^ e^aXev eh irvp iai/rov. These words 
(KMMir, exactly as Parrhasius quoted them, in an Epitome of 
A|Mill()(loru8' Bibliotheca in the library of the Vatican (no. 950, 
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of xivtb cent.), published last year by Richard Wagner in thu 
new Teubner edition of Apollodorus (p. 183). The explanation 
of Leopardus is therefore wrong. 

48. Nimdum calfacti militis hasta solum. 

The V. 1. uelitis is not impossible. The e is supported by a 
passage of Varro's Satirae 'AXX' ov fievei <re i (4) Biicheler, 
Quern, secuntvr cum rutundis tielites Imtes pamiis. For calfacti 
cf de Orat. ii. 78. 316 cum, brachtum concale/ecerat. 

58. Non soleam quamuis is a legal formula. Roby, Jus- 
tinian, p. 162. 

67 sqq. With this invocation compaie the similar invoca- 
tion in Firmicus' Matbeais v, Praef. 

75. Noxque tenebraruvi specie metuenda tuarum. 

Nake on Dirae, p. 84, ' Vim uoluit, nisi fallor, singularem 
inesse in pronomine, quasi dicat tibi propriarum, uel quae totae 
tuae aunt.' 

83, 84. antiqtio ckao. H. Dian. in papyr. Paris. 2533, cited 
by Dietrich Papyrus magica rausei Lugdunensis Batavi, p. 775 
KXoTTj}? (ri}<{ aiovTa to KoafiiKa wavra BoveiTat T^eprepiai re 
■mJXai Kal Xij^^j? lepop vSaip, Kal >;ao? dpy^alov, xal raprapa, 
■^cuTfta tpaeivoi'. 

95. quern mens intellegit. This was a rule in magic incant- 
ations. See Heim, Incantameuta Magica, pp. 471, 475 of 
supplemental vol. to Fleckeisen's lahrb. for 1893, part ii. 

112. Nee tibi det tellm, nee tibi pontus iter. 

Inscription ap. Muratori III. 1298, et rt? diroKoa-fiijiTet tovto 
TO r}p£ov rj dvatTTOfiaxreL rj ri icaX erepov fieTa/civ^ffet rj avroi ij 
Bi oKKov, fii] yij ^arri /*^ 6a,\dtr<n) ttXwt^ (iXXa eicpi^iii$>)aerai, 

125, 6. Lucian Lucius 25, Bdvarov 8e avrji tov dXyetvoraTov 
Ksi fiaKporarov e^evpea/xev xal oo-tiv avTrjV y_p6va> Koi ^acrdvtp 
^vKd^at vcTTepov diroXei. 'ASijc. TloXir. 18, p. 71 Sandys, of 
Aristogiton, teXo? m ovk iBvvaro trdvTa iroimv d-rroBavelv. 

189, 190. 

»In te transcrihet ueterum tormenta uirorum; 
Manibua atitiquis causa quietis eris. 
Kutil. Namat ii. 57, 8 Omnia Tartarei cesseiit tormenta 
-fferonia. Conaummat Stygias trisiior umbra faces. 
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203, 4 are introduced by Albertua St^densis as vv. 147, 8 of 
the vith book of his Troilua ; the only variation is haec for ftio 
of Ovid. 

219, 220. 

Haec est in fastis cui dot gravis Allia nomen, 
Quaeque dies Ibin, puhlica damna, tulit. 

Houeman ptiD<;tuateB 

Quaeque dies Ibin, pvhlica damna tuXit. 

This is certainly simpler, and is very likely to be right, It 
is, however, certain that Nake, Dir. p. 116, thought p. damna 
was in apposition to Ibin: and his opinion must always have 
great weight. The combination pvblica dwmna is found in 
Epiced. Drusi 200 dmaulis erepti pvblica damna refert. Rutil. 
Mam. !. 24 Priuatam repetunt p^iblica damna fidem. 

232. uerba canina. Firm. Mathea. iv. Praef. init. ca-nimit 
contentionis iurgiosa certamina. 

255, 6. 

Nee leuius doleas, quam qui Mbit libera ceruae, 
Armatique tulit uulnus, ivermis opem. 

Creighton, Hist, of Papacy, v. p. 307. 'In this extremity 
of personal sorrow, Clement made an appeal to the humanity 
of the man whom he had so greatly injured, Cardinal Colonna, 
saying that only the spear of Achilles could avail to heal the 
wound whicli it had made.' 

Seren, Sammon. XLV. 7 sanat quae saueiat ipsa Yt Lariaaea 
curatur Telephus kasta. 

Lucian Nigrin. fin. to tov TrjXetpov avajici] irotew is explained 
eVi Tov rpaaavta eXOovTai Ido'dai irapaKaXeiv. 

263. The story of this lis iocosa is told by Luitprand 
Antap. III. 41 in transliterated Greek. 

288. Sint artus auidis anguibus esca tui. 

A punishment which would naturally recur to the mind of 
a Boman at this time. Seneca tells us slaves were sometimes 
thrown into vivaria of serpents (de Clem. I. 20), and it was 
perhaps in this way that Lucan obtained his minute knowledge 
of the various effects produced by the bites of African serpents 
(B. IX.). 
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S91, 2. 
Uique parmn mitis, sed non iinpuixe, Prometheus 
Aerias uolucres sanguine Jixus alas. 

Possibly there is an allusion to the Platonic apologue 
(Sympos. 203 B), where Poros (Wealth or Means) is the son of 
Metis (Discretion or Invention). The words parum mitis would 
then represent porit metis, 'the craftsman of resource,' 'inven- 
tive genius of supply,' and this etymology oi Prometheus would 
not only suit hia character as the arch inventor (/A^Tt?) and 
supplier of man's needs (iropo'i), but would be quite in keeping 
with the etymologies of tiie Cratylus, or again of Varro in the 
De Lingua Latina. 

298. Quam qui cornigevo de lorn natus erat. 

An Arabic name of Alexander the Great, Zli-'I-kamain, ' the 
two-horned,' alludes probably to the horns of lupiter Ammon. 
Yule on Marco Polo, i, p. 169. 

»303, 4. 
iVec tua, quam Pyirhi, felicius ossa quiescant; 
Sparaa per Ambradas quae iacuere uias. 

There was a Pyrrhenm at Ambracia (Polyb. xxii, 10, Liv. 
XXXVIII. 5), seemingly distinct from the palace of Pyrrhua, 
which had also been there : Liv. xxxviii. 9 signa aenea mar- 
Tfioreaqae et tabulae pictae, quihua omatior Ambracia, quia regia 
ibi Pyrrhi fuerat, quam ceterae regionis eius urbes erant. 

This however is Pyrrhus the great king who was so long 
the terror of Rome i Ovid's Pyrrhus is Neoptolemus, I infer 

^^lat the iiame was specially connected with Ambracia. 

^^H-311. Inque pyram tecum carissima corpora mtttas. 

^^H A peculiarly African custom. Sail. Jug. 76 Ei (the inhabit- 

^^Blta of Thala) postquam murum arietibus feriri resque suas 
adflictas indent, aiirum argentumgue et alia quae prima ducun- 
tur, domwm regtam conportant : ihi uino et epulis onerati, illaque 
et domtim et semet igni conrumpunt. luba i raised a vast 
funeral-pile in the market-place of Zama with the intention of 
burning himself cinn libsris coniugibus ciuihus cunctaque gaza 
regis (Bell. African. 91), 
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If Ovid's enemy (Ibis) was the younger' Juba (a possible 
view, though not supported in my Prolegomena) there would be a 
significance in mentioning this mode of death, which was not 
only specially African, but had actually been contemplated bj 
Juba's father. 

319. insutus pelle iuuend. Lucian describes a similar in- 
closing of a body in an aas, Lucius 25 t^w he ayaSijv Tavn}v 
TrapOevov Tm ov^ eyKaTOtielirwfiei/, t^k fiev KetftaXiiii efia tou 
ovov TTpo-jfeipov, tot a-v fif] eiiffvi airatrvvf^it}, to he aXKa ffWfta 
irav evhov KpvTrro/ievov, wf ac avrrjv KwraKeifjAvtiv e5 fiaXa 
avppa-i^avrev plr^oiliev e^as aficfiw ravra to« fv^t, Kai.v&% 
ravTo imeevaaiLevau apiinov. aieo-TrelTe he, w tf>£\ot, t^5 fiaad- 
vov TO heivov, -n-poiTop p.ev to veKpm ova ervvoiKelv, elra to Oepovs 
S)pa ffepfioTarp rjXi^ ev Krijvei. Kade-^ei^Oat, koI \i/i^ ael 
KTeivovTi dwoSv^aKeiv, teal /iijSe eavTrji/ dwoirvl^ai ^;^e*f tA 
p.kv yap a\X' oira ireia-eTat a-ij-TTo/ievov roO ovov tt} re oS/ty Koi 
To« tTKwX'Tf^i -Tve^vpfievT} em Xeyav, The same in Apul. Met 
VLSI. 

325, 6. 

Utque Milo sub quo cruciala est Roma tyranno, 
Uiuiis in occultas praedpiteris aquas. 

This is the reading of (?, which Nettleship, Essays, p. 351, 
and Hilberg, in his GeseUe der Wortstellung ivi Pei^wmeter dei i 
Ovid, agree to think the most trustworthy MS. of the Ibis. All 
the other MSS. give (not Roma, but) pisa, ipsa, or Bome corrup- 
tion of these. We might, perhaps, assume an early vitiation of 
325, in which not only Roma had become ipsa or Pisa, but 
Miloniaco was changed to milo sub quo. 'As Rome was tor- 
tured by Milo's so-called tyrant, Clodius, so may you be thrown 
into the public sewers.' 

Cic. Mil, § 35. Quo tandem animo hoc tyt-annum iUun 
(Clodius) tulisse creditis? § 43. Quam hoc non crediinle eri 
in hoc, quam idem in Clodio non dvhitandwm, qui se ipse (so 
A. C. Clark after Stangl) inter/ecto MUone regnatui-um putaret, 

' An ibis ia confliot with a winged of Greek Sirdt, p. 62. 
Mrpent is figured on the coidh of this > The Galetitiai, in tb« Libnrj ot 

learned prince. Thompson's GUasary Trinity College, CambridgB. 
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Similarly Cicero, Att. vi. 4, calls Milo the Crotoniat tyraunicide 
(toO KpoTwj'i.aToi/ TvpavvoKTOvov). 

Sest. XXXV, 77, speaking of an attack which the partisans 
of Clodius made on the supportera of his return from exile in 
57 B.C., Cicero eaya meminietis turn, ivdices, corporHms {turn) 
ctuiuTTi Tiberim com/pleri, cloacas refarcin, eforo spongiis effingi 
aanguineni. 

Miloniacus would be an adj. like Colophoniacus, Cir. 65. 

The origin of the corruption might be miloniaco, milonaquo, 
miIo(n) sub quo. 

351, 2. The arguments of Nigra, Ckioma di Berenice, 
pp. 88 sqq., are all hut convincing against my view that the 
Locrian woman is Arsinoe. I say 'all but,' because it is not 
impossible that the poet may be confusing the personality of 
two different Arsinoes, both of them wives of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphuB, Arsinoe d. of Ljsimaehus, who certainly formed a plot 
against her husband (Schol. Theocr. xvii. 128), and Arsinoe 
his sister-wife. See Letronne Recueil des Inscriptions, I. p. 5, 
and the valuable article Arsinoe in De Vit's Onomasticon' to 
Forcellini. 

»357, 8 Merkel writes thus in his last edition 
Byblidos et Canaces, si cui facis, ardeat igne, 
Nee nisi per crimen sit tibi fida soror. 



i.e. si cui facis ignein, ardeat eo, quo Canace. MSS give sicut. 

379, 380. On Siris see Hermes for 1894 p. G07. 

397, 8. Both G and T give post annum. This might be 
explained of the recurrence at the end of each year of the 
human sacrifice which Plirasius was the first to inaugurate. 
Apollod. n. 6. 11 eav ^evov avSpa t^ Att a-<pd^w<Ti xar 
ero?. Servius on Q. III. 5 Busiris omnibus annis hoapitis lout 
imTnolahat. When the first year came to an end (post annum) 
Phrasius was the victim selected to be sacrificed. Post annum 
is thus constructed not with mostrator but Elicuit. The com- 

' This admirable work has been interfere to prevent a work, which is 

BDapentted since De Vit'a death, after one of the laoat enduring raonnments 

teaching to the end of O, 1 cannot of philological learning, remainiDg 

but hope Chat Italian enterprise will iuooicplete, 
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biuatiou is not uncommon iu reference to events which naturally I 
recur after the lapse of a year, e.g. harvest, Manil. rv. 204 hr I 
noua vuituri post annum muitera Bacchi, or the birth of acbild, I 
Apollin, Sidon. Carm, xx. 3, 4 Sit tecum coniunx, duo mw I 
properate, sed illttd Post annum optamiis terti-us ut uenias. I 

400, 410. Pint. Alex. 43, speaking of the way EessuswM 1 
killed Si€iT(f)€i'S6vri<j-ev opQitav SevSpav as ravro Kafi<f>6eirrav 
e/caTcpip fiepos irpoirapTTiaa'i rov trtOfi.aTO'i , elra fiede'is eKa-repov, 
WT wpftrjTo pvp.jj tftepo/ievov, to Trpoa-rJKOv avT^ pApas veCfLaaSiu. 

418. The suggestion of Neiibauer that niaior conceals m 
oriental word, becomes more probable from the frequency witli 
which exotic formulae occur in curses, as shown at length b;^ 
Conway on the Dvenos Inscription Amer. J. of Philology XL. 
pp. 456, 7. 

428. Tydeiis temporis hiiiits. See Make on Dirae, p. 87, 

449, 450, A similar cutting up of the limbs by knives is 
mentioned of Dionysus Zagreus. G. Schulze, Euphorionesk 
p. 37, quotes Nonn. VI. 204 dp-ot^air/ Be (poinjes Taupo^\rff 
AiopvtTov ipitTTvWovTo yiioj^aipj). Mr Frazer, Golden Bough, i. 
173 aqq., collects instances from every country of the super- 
stitious avoidance of iron for sacrificial purposes : and tii© 
uncertain distich in the Ibis may well be au allusion to some- 
thing of the kind, 

452. E, Hoffmann Rhein. Mus, for 1885, pp. 150 sqq., 
explains eadguo Ubello of the poem Ciris, which relates tbe 
punishment of Seyila for cutting off her father Nisua' purple 
lock, and the metamorphosis of both into birds. In the words 
Corpora pi-oiecta quae sua purgat aqua Hoffmann finds an allu- 
sion to Cir. 514—516 

Quae simul ut seae cauo de gurgite uelox 
Cum sonitu ad caelum stridentibus extulit alia 
Et multuin late dispersit in aequora rorem. 
This view seems to me highly improbable, 

466. Micon Levita ed, Traube 394 Tkeodotus Ouidius, 

470. Dexione is now confirmed by the discovery at Athens 
of a sanctuary, containing an inscription proving it to bave 
been dedicated to Asklepios and Amynos ; the same iusenp- 
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b'on mentions also auotlicr aassociated hero, Dexion, who had a 
Bparate precinct I had already called attention to the name 
^esrioQ, as the name under which the poet Sophocles was 
'onhipped after death as a hero. See J. of Hellenic Studies 
»r 1894, p. 203. 

475. I have suggested a new explanation of this mysteri- 
us distich J. of Philol. xvii. pp. 134—139. 

512. Stella Leoprepidae cumfuit aequa uiro. 

Housman suggests louis for uiro, comparing Hor. c. il. 17, 
2 ^e louis impio Tutela Saturno reftilgens Eripuit ualucriaqae 
'■H Tardavit alas. Merkel's Sella Leoprepidae cum ruit aba- 
'e -uiro is a curiosity, 

515, The parallelism in Sil. Xiii. iHQ suffixa cadauera 
'*'ias is strangely like the MS reading defixa cadauera trunoo : 
*t it is difficult to get any satisfactory construction for this. 

Astacidaeque modo dejixa cadauera trimco, 
Digiia feris koniinis sit caput esca tuum. 

The only possibility which I can see would be to refer sit 
ackwards to cadauera {des fixa of Laur. xxxvi. 34 seems a 
lere error of transcription). If on the other hand we write 
Bjlica cudauei-e trunco, there is no real resemblance to the line 
r Siliua, as trunco will of course be adj. ' mutilated.' Housman 
lUowa Heinsius in reading decisa cadauere trunco ; but decisa 
ists on the authority of two Mss which ai'e not generally of 
lucb weight against G T or P. It seems possible that the 
istich is an interpolation, and that the meaning of its author 
as, 'like Menalippus, may your carcase be pinned to the 
round with a spear shaft, your head be the food of a man, a 
Ltter food for the wild beast.' 

529, 530. Add perhaps Anth. P. vol. in. ed. Couguy, ii. 
!32, though the meaning is not quite distinct. 

539, 540. Housman explains of the poet C Helvius Cinna, 
the author of a long-laboured poem on the story of Myrrha or 
Zmyrna, torn to pieces by the mob, who mistook liim for the 
Cinna who was one of Caesar's murderera 

The chief objection to this is Orbis, which Housman would 
alter to Urbis. If Orbis is genuine, it is difficult to see how 
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the poet could be described as ' found in countless places uf tbe 
world ' because he was torn to pieces in the streets of Rom, 
aud \a spite of the constant confusion of urbis, orbis in tte 
Mss of Maailius, I hesitate to admit this confiision in such 
excellent Mss aa G and T of the Ibis. Can it be shown that 
the parallel cases of in multts loois Trist. in, 9, 28, Prop. Ill- 
15. 40 and viille locis Met, iii. 522, in all of which a body is 
mangled and scattered piece-meal, are ever found in combina- 
tion with a cit^ or totmt ? In each of these the poet speaks ot 
the wide open country. 

545. Vt puer Hat-pagides. G. Schulze Euphorionea p. 35 
pronounces against Harpagides, preferring Harpalyces. To m 
the absence of the I in the various spellings of the mss seems 
significant against this view: and I rejoice to see that Merkel 
in his last edition agrees with me. 

549, 650. 

Vtque Syracosio praestricta fauce poetae. 
Sic aniviae laqueo sit uia clatisa tuae. 

Paton and Hicks' Inscriptions of Cos p. 359 ' If the couplet 
refers to Theocritus at all (as the Scholiast says it does), and if 
it is borrowed from the Ibis of Callimachus, it can only be a 
jocular allusion to some outrage inflicted on Theocritus, but not 
by Hiero.' 

The following suggestion is purely tentative. The reference 
may be to Philemon, a native, according to some accounta, 
of Syracuse, who died of suffocation produced by excessive 
laughter. On this view praestricta fauce would apply to both 
clauses, laqueo only to the second. 'May you die strangled 
by a halter as Philemon died strangled by excessive laughter': 
and the riddle would lie (1) in finding the right Syracusan 
poet, who is not, as everyone would guess, Theocritus, but 
Philemou, (2) in the ambiguity of praestricta fauce sit uia 
clausa animae. Hesych. Miles. 70 ^iXrjfi.tm' 6 Xvpaxovaiot utto 
tT<})ohpov yiXoiTos eVeXeiiTjjo-ei'. Val. Max. IX, 12. 6 Senile guttur 
salebris spiritus piuegrauauit. Lucian Macrobii 25 airoTrvey^U 
viro yiXcaroi aviOavf. 

658. Fraefocent. Macrob. S, S. i. 3 abundantia praefocari. 
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562. fdiciita Haemone. In my commentary I demur to 

' as another form of the mountain Haemus. I have 

6ice noted it in Mela p. 37. 1 Parthey (ll. 2. 2 Tzschuck) 

nies interior (Thracia) adtollit Haemona et Rhodopem et 

helon. To the instances of comparatio corapendiaria add 

6. 62 Orafiiere tibi plus aue docta loqui. 
590. See Lobeck Aglaopham. 1010 as to Eupolis: and to 
pe passages about Terence add Schol. Bern. Lucan. Phara. V. 
5S maligDos Ambrachiae portus. nialignm autem. dixit quia 
i tti TerenUua mortuus. Auaon. Epistt. xviii. 16 Sohenkl 
Arcadiae medio qui iacet in gremio. 

607. sua Penth'Uaden proles. See Gilderaleeve Essays and 
Studies p. 37G. 

609. Schol. Dionys. Perieget. 369 dTroff^coi^ei? SevSp^ 
T^j ■jfeipai <Tif>irfKT^ Bavdrp top ffiov /iCT^XXofe. 
621, 2. 

Aetkalo^i lit uita spoliauit Isindius kospes, 
Quern, memor a sacris nunc quoque pellit Ion. 
This suggestion of mine, which Housman prints, is illus- 
''ated by the words of Xenophon Hiero iv. 5 avn rov etpyeip 
w Tav lepaif, Surirsp tou? tSsv ISiaTtip ifjovea';. 

623. teiiebris a caede latentem. Aetn, 375 Munro claudit- 
9"^ uias luctamine ah ima against the turmoil below. Fronto 
«*-ud. Fumi et Pulueris p. 214 Naber loui lunonique cubanH- 
Wts ni^em ah arbilris ohstitisse ' from the sight of witnesses.' 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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' GREAT LACUNA ' IN THE EIGHTH BOOK OF 
SILIUS ITALICU8. 



[iToM — Tha p&aaaB* In qnoBUon, wltli tli< Immediate context, ia pilnM 
oa pp aoo — 1. I Iiava for coiiTenlaiics mJu oaed ttie munbarl&e of 
tha Taubnax tazt tbroutfiotit tlila artlola.] 

SlLlUs ITAT.ICU8 IS tiot a poet of the first oider. But he hss 
a place of some kind in Latin literature, and I am Dot here con- 
cerned to discuss what that place should he. It is eDough that 
he cannot be omitted from collections of Latin poets, and that 
in literary histories he cannot be ignored. To recover Has 
genuine test of the Pitnica is therefore a matter of some 
importance, and it ia the duty of an inquirer to correct and 
supplement any statements of scholars that he believes to be 
wrong or incomplete, and to subject the inferences drawn 
from such statements to a further teat. My present task is 
the consideration of a matter of detail — the so-called 'great 
lacuna' in the eighth book — which so far as I can leani taa 
never received a careful treatment, though the questions in- 
volved have been touched by not a few editors in the course 
of four hundred years. 

The existing mbs of Silius are all descended from the copj 
taken by one of Poggio'a allies of the MS found, probably at 
St Gall, in 1416 or 1417. That the original MS itself was 
never taken to Italy, and that the first copy has not survived, 
are points proved by Blass ' with the highest degree of oer- 



' Hermann Blass, die Testesquelleo 
des Silias Italious. A repiiat from 
the Jahtbucliec ftlr klaaeische Philo- 



logie 1875, pp 161—261. It is hardlj' i2. 



possible to apeak too highly of Ihii 
admirable treatise. For the point) 
referred to here see pp 162—73, 239— 
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taJnty that the case admits. Errors multiplied as copy 
Bocceeded copy, and the early printed editions were taken 
trom MS copies of various merit edited with various degrees of 
sltill and care. Of these editions two appeared at Rome in- 
dependently in 1471, two at Parma and Milan respectively in 
1481. In 1483 there was pnhlished at Venice an edition with 
the copious commentary of Petrus Maraus [known as Marsi 
ahdia]. With this work, of which there were several later 
editions, the history of the lacuna question begins. When the 
lacuna was first observed we do not know : Marsus first 
publicly called attention to it thus. With the lemma explicat 
[224] he notes ' hie plurima syllii carmina desiderantur illius 
incaria ut arfntror qui hoc opus escripsU apud constantiam 

wifim galliae 1*61 hoc poema iam amissmn a Poggio re- 

perium fiiit......desideratur hie deijicatio annae apud latinos et 

oraiio quatn, habuit apud annibalem lunonis iussu: siipersunt 
tantum [tm] ultima orationis uerba ea^plicat etc' That is, while 
lie like the other early editors prints the lines [143 and 224] 
without a hreak 

Aeneae coniuns ueneris nurus ulta maritum 
Explicat haud longe tellus hue dirige signa, 

nft shews a clear knowledge that there is something lost be- 
tween them and indicates in general terms the subject matter 
of the missing passage. ' 

After this, in the new editions or reprints' of Maraus 
(Venice 1492 and 1493, Paris 1512), and the Leipzig edition 
of 1504 and the Paiis one of 1508, we find no further advance, 
"Ut in the edition of Eenessa (Lyons 1514) an open space, 
enough for 12 lines, is left after maritum, extending in fact to 
^'le foot of the page. No comment whatever is added, and 
'■he next page begins at the top with explicat In the pre- 
fatory letter and in the epilogue the question is not touched, 
^•id the high character given to Benessa by those who have 
studied his edition seems to shew that the silence is inten- 
tiorial. He had no doubt read the note of Marsus: he may 
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huve Leard of the contribution of Constantius, to which I shall 
soon refer; but this latter he can hardly have Been. 

Next comes the Juntiiie edition (Florence 1515) of Am- 
brosiua Nicander. Of the doings of this forward impostor' 
I will at present only say that he richly deserves the severest 
censure of the critics from Modiiis to Blass. In our passi^ 
he proceeds thus: printing the two lines [143 and 224] to- 
gether, he leaves a space of one line after si(pia, commenting 
Hie multa desyderantur carmina carie f&rsan tempoi-is oft- 
eumpta, aut ex aoribentis incuria pruetermisaa. After this be 
leaves a space enough for 11 lines to the foot of the page, 

and the next page begins with [225] dixit et We hare 

here no advance beyond Benessa, of whom he speaks with great 
contempt. We have a specimen of the interpolations wilt 
which he defiled the poem in the line [139 a] inserted aHa 
in portits amens rorantia litmina flexit [139]. The insertion 
has no authority whatever. Not only the lines H4 — 223, 
but also the suspected line [224 a] just below, are still absent 
from the text. 

The Easel edition of 1522 follows the Juntine in the text. 
of this passage. In fact the edition is at least closely con- 
nected with' that of Nicander, whose wilful interpolations il 
faithfully reproduces. I may here remark that in thb it i* 
closely followed by the other Basel edition of 1543, which * 
the only poat-Aldine edition where the lacuna still remfti** 
unfilled. These two Easel editions are so closely connectc* 
that for my present purpose they may be taken togetb^- 
The line explicat [224] follows maritmii [143] without a bre»*J 
and then comes the note on the lacuna Hie desyderatur Ap^ 
theosis Annae et oratio eiusdem qitam kabnit ad Annibal^^ 
lunonis iussu, cuius oratiovis haeo {Eseplicat hand lorige ^^ 
aunt uZHma A long account of the deification of Ani»^ 

' He was first exposed b; Modiaa, nhich there is no room here. 
The notes of Diakenborch on xv 396 ' It is DOt a mere reprint, u t b«^ 

toU, 773 toll, im 155, ii 439 foU, ti proved b; testing it. StUlIeas u U 

25 foil, vni 139 a [110], are enough Co reprint (as Scbweiger deolAres) of £3 

shew the nature of his work. I have Leipzig edition of 1504. 
followed him up in more detail, for 
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IB given, in which Ovid is followed and even quoted, though 
his name is not mentioned. This will be considered' below. 

The Aldine edition (Venice 1523) opens a new era in the 
history of this question. It appeared 'in aedibus Aldi et 
Andreae Asulani soceri.' The editor was Franciscus Asulanue, 
as the dedicatory letter prefixed clearly seta forth both here 
and in the later editions following or based on the Aldine, in 
which this letter is reprinted. It is a pity that bibliographers 
and critics* suppress the editor's name and refer to the pub- 
lishers only. According to Adelung Franciseus was brother 
or son of Andreas, but in the details given concerning him his 
connexion with the edition of Silius is omitted. In this text 
we first fitwi the lacuna filled up with the lines 114—223 and 
also the line hiiec ut Roma cadat [224 a]. We also find 
Nicander's line [139 a], and indeed his other interpolations 
elsewhere. It seems as if F Aaulaous started with the Jun- 
tine edition as a basis and added to it from some other source 
or sources. With exception of the Basel edition of 1543, the 
lines 144 — 223 are in all subsequent editions. The line 224 a 
is in most of them ; but was challenged by C Earth and 
N Heinsius, and first bracketed by Drakenborch. 

Here I omit a great mass of matter relative to other 
editions, and proceed at once to inquire whence these lines, 
first put into the text of the Aldine edition, are derived. 
From the editor himself we get no help. In the dedicatory 
letter, after declaring the great pains he has taken to produce 
a correct text, he says et in principto octaiii libri quattuor et 
octuaginta uersus, qui in aliis omnibus desiderabanttir, inser- 
uimns. And this is all. 

So far as I can discover, it was Nicolas Heinsius who first 
pointed out that the lines in question were probably taken 
from a collection of critical papers by lacohus Constantius of 
i'ano, which was printed at Fano and published" in 1508. 
The first part of this volume, which he calls collectaneonim 
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htcatoatys prima (the rest deals with the Ibis and Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid), consists of 100 short pieces on subjecte 
connected with Latin and Greek authors. It is a wonderful 
work for its age, and some of the papers are of very high merit, 
He seems to me a conspicuously plain and honest writer, and 
the little I can find out about him 13 to bis credit. His SSod 
paper begins as follows : 

Carminum lonffus ordo Silinnis codicibiis restitutus. 
Perpetui nunquam moritura iwlumina silt cum aliis Im 
mutila et manca inuenies, kim ii6ro ocUtuo: nbi Didom d 
Annae aortem poeta ipse describit. Ibi enim duos et octoffinta 
iieraus deficere Baptiata Ouarini filiun Latinae et Graecae lingvi 
deciis cm; splendor et praeceptor meus ' omni cum hanore d ot- 
eeruantia nomiiiandtis oetendit: quos e gallia sihi cum aiiis 
quaviplvrimis r^us sdtu dignis ntissos fuisse dicebat. Em is 
publicum dare (wii sanctissimis eius manibus' caeteii menu 
debeant) ivipraesentiarum ctmstituo. Qiti siwrf huiusmodi. 
He then gives not 82 but 84 lines, made np thus 
Amieae [143] to sjgna [224J = 82 

Arma hiai-bas [157 a] = 1 

Haec poeiiis [224 a] = 1 

84 
But lines 143 and 224 are in our Mss and early 
are here probably as catchlines, though a single line [221a] 
comes after, not before, the latter of them. Thus the total of 
new lines is 82. 

Now to return a moment to the Aldine text. F AbuImim 
professes to have restored 84 lines. In point of fact they we 

81, the same as the 82 of Constantius with arma fctarfrM 

[157 a] omitted. The only other variant (omitting mere 
varieties of spelling) is that in 223 Constaatius gives ^1 
while the Aldine gives gjta. It is a significant fact that in 
these two points all later texts follow the Aldine. Indeed it n 

' So in cap 64 he calls Guarini n 
praeceptoris nisi trntiti Uiud£ maiorit- 
In hie eplgramB [1502] be has a com- 
plimentary one ad BaptUtam Ovari- 



modi. 

I 

;ditioiia, and 1 



an praeceptoi-em. 

^ Thia is froia manut. According M 
JAoher Ouaiini died in 1613. 
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iiat from 1523 to now no editor has referred back to 
fu8. N Heinaius' alone Dotes that he gave uhi, not 
h1 the omitted line [157 a] is not restored even by 
It is no doubt most unsatisfactory that we have 
t Bcholar's notes only in the form in which they were 
i* for priutiDg by Drakenborch: but Drakenborch is 
[be suspected of having omitted so important a note, 
w existed. 

^Q the Aldine contribution [81 lines] is derived from 
tOB, I am driven to suppose that the number of printed 
te latter [84] led the Aldine editor to write quattuor 
ilia ia bin preface by a slip. 

however possible that the lines may have been printed 
ither copy. That Baptista' Guarini was closely con- 
(ith both Aldus and Constaritius seems certain : and 
Iter waa given (or allowed to take) a copy of Guarini's 
why not Aldus or oue of his allies? This supposition 
.another means of accounting for variants, and cannot 
joked : but to the present argument it is of little 
<M. That the lines added by F Asulanua in the 
tet came from Guarini by one road or other is about 
a as we could wish : the next and more important 
18, whence did Guarini get them, and what is their 
'OUT acceptance? 

[we note that according to Constantius they came e 
Wb remember that Marsus speaks of the copying of 
all * HS as having taken place apud constantiam urbem. 

er produced an edition. Beveral letters addreseeil to him, one 

latter is excellently treated from Constance. In L'Enfant'a Pog- 

\ 207—8. giana [Amsterdam 1720] vol ii pp 308 

iogr UniveraeUe [ISIT] Ba;s — 13 ia a long one, edited &om a ua 

Viui ' Le Qitaldi et Aide at Wolfenbiittel, dated from ConBtnnce 

But sea disciples '. He was in Deo 1416, telling Guarini of same 

be better known Guarino o£ his great ubb discoveries; bat SUius 

Vsrona, whom, sajB Jocher, ia not named £□ this. It speaka of the 

bd SB Professor at Ferrara. neglected state of the ass, and of his 

^.Humaniinnt for notioes of own baat; copying. 
|&ther[1370 to 1460] was ' I keep this name, but the actual 

I correaponctent of Poggio. place where it was discovered is not 

R irorka [Basel 1538] are certain. There were other monas- 
»l of Philology. VOL. XXIV. 13 
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galliae. Add that at the end of the very paper (cap 92) in 
which he gives the lines C u an s peaks of Maraus m 
Eruditissimua inr et facmd n b que amicissimus and 



bject of Silius. That 
he matter by Marsus- 

We can hardly avoid 

means from Constance, 

f all Mss then known. 

improbable? 



refers to conversations with h n n 1 
his attention had first been all d 
note is in the highest degr p babl 
the giiess that when he say gal! a h 
in fact from the St Gall Ms h p n 
Is there anything to render h j 

It may be said that Constance is incorrectly placed in Gaul, 
and that the writers who refer to the discovery of the manii- 
scripts of Silius and other authors at the time of the council 
of Constance commonly speak of the district' as in Germany. 
From the extracts in Blasa (pp 162 — 72) this would seem M 
be the case, but the laxity of expression ia excusable in the 
case of a place lying, where Constance does, in a sort of border- 
land. And the qnestion is not what word is most correct, but 
what word Guarini and Constautius would naturally use. I 
think I have above sufficiently shewn that the latter at least 
would be likely to follow Marsus in saying ' Gaul ', 

But ia it conceivable that the lines ahould be omitted by 
the Poggian copyist, and afterwards be recovered on inquiry 
being made for them ? It seems to me that it ia. The MS 
was apparently' found in a state of great neglect, and a portion 
may very likely have been loose and so have got mislaid for 
the time, and yet have been recovered again when search waa 
made. Or the inner sheet of a gathering, containing 4 pages, 
may have been turned over carelessly in haste ; but the former 
supposition, if one reflects liow the turning-over would work, 
ia more probable. In any case we have 82 lines to accoimt 
for. The MS is supposed to have been of the ninth century, 
and the number of 20 or 21 lines to a page was then by no 
means unknown. Thus the Vatican MS 3277 (saec ix) of 
Valerius Flaccua ia described by Thilo' as having 66 pages of 

teries neat Constanee. See Blaaa pp oient writers e GeTmanomm OoHottos- 

164—8, Voigt (ed 1833) i 235—42. qiu erga^tutis. 

' In tlia passage cited by Blaas p ' See Blasa p 162, Voigt i 237- 

168 Poggio BpeakB of recovering an- ' Prolegom ad Val F p 40. In (Iw 
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21 lines each, 44 of 20 linos, and 168 of 19. It does not then 
appear to me that we have need of any very far-fetched hypo- 
thesis to justify us in accepting the account of Guai-ini sa 
reported by Constantius, or in granting the probability that 
the missing lines were sought and found in the parent Ms in 
■Gaul'. 

I have now reached the point where the serious difficulties 
of my subject begin. For Blass, taking it for granted' that 
the lines were missing in the Sangallensis [henceforth called S], 
strives to shew that they were missing in the ColonisTisis [C] 
also, and makes this part of his argument shewing the close 
agreement of C and S. And on the close agreement between 
C and S the whole of his main argument depends. Now it 
will hardly bo believed, though it is true, that in the whole of 
his long and admirable essay he never refers to the history of 
the lines supplied by Guarini and Constantius, and indeed 
never mentions Constantius at alL His only ground for in- 
ferring the lacuna in S is its existence in all existing Mss. 
But these are all descended from one copy of S, and to infer 
that, because 82 lines were missing in one copy (probably" 
taken hastily), therefore they were also missing in the original 
ws, is surely an unsafe proceeding. That C and S did agree 
closely, and that the main ailment of Blass is sound, I fully 
believe, the rest of his evidence being sufficient for his purpose: 
but I cannot allow that any strength is added to his argument 
by his assumption of the lacuna in S, 

It is now necessary to consider his aigument in reference 
to C This MS was discovered' and consulted in the Cathedral 
library at Koln by two scholars, L Carrion and F Modius, in 
the latter half of the 16th century. These are the only two 
witnesses who speak of it from actual inspection. The former 
treats a few passages in his ' Emendationum et Ohsemationum 
libri duo' [Antwerp 1576], the latter a large number in his 
' Novantiqiiae lectiones' [Frankfort 1584]. Their methods and 

Britiali Mufienm Catalogue of Ancient ' Blass p 188. 

uss [part II, Latin] I flud seTeral usb ' See 'Blass p 240. 

ttBsigned to aaeo \x which have 20 ot ' Blass pp 161—2. 
2! to the page. 
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tbe value of their evidence are well examined' by Blasa. 
Beside the above, Carrion was probably the collator who left 
a colleclion of variauta of C written in the margin' of one of 
the little Gryphian editions. By about the middle of tbe 
17th century had disappeared. N Heinsius waa therefore 
unable to use it, and his knowledge of its readings was derived 
from the works of Modius and Carrion and from the notes in 
the cramped margin of the Gryphian copy, which was lent to 
him, and which he regarded' as practically a coroplete collation, 
To take this first: we are reminded by Blass that no variauta 
of C are recoi-ded by Heinsius on these hues [viii 144—223], 
and the inference is that they were not in C at all. We may 
answer that they certainly are in the Gryphian text [except 
157 a], and, had they not been in C, surely Carrion would 
have noted the fact, and Heinsius have reported it. Heinsius 
says' nothing of the kind, and the little Gryphian is unfor- 
tunately lost. But there were no varianta: how is this? We 
may point out that, if the lines really came from S as the 
result of a later search made for them and them only, then 
they would be copied at leisure and under far more favourable 
conditions than the rest of the poem. That in a passage of 
82 lines no variant auflScieot to attract the attention of a 
16th century collator presented itself in the text of C aa 
compared with a careful copy of S, is not enough to excite 
much wonder. There is thus no adequate reason for assuming 
that the lines were not in C on the ground of anything s£ud 
or not said by Carrion. 

I pass on to consider the evidence of Modius. It appears' 
that his notes of C were in the margin of one of the Basd 
editions, probably that of 1543, according to Blass. As I said 
above, this edition does not contain the lines viii 144 — 223 
[and 224 a]. And Modius does not restore the missing lines 

' Claaa pp 189—96. [22i a] which tollowB 224 explieat i» 

' Blasa pp 205—7. He thinks it reported by HeinidnB ta be absent 
was the first Grjphian[lS47],ot which from C. I( 144—223 were also ab- 
I have a copy, sent, is it oredible that he shoald omit j 

* See his words quoted by Blass 
p 201. 

< It is to be obserrcd that the line 
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from C, lodeed he never refers to the lacuna question at all. 
Blas3 therefore (p 188), speaking of these hnes, ui^es "ea ist 
undenkbar, dass Modiua, wenn er sie fand, diese Gelegenheit 
verabsaumt haben sollte, das Fruchtbringende seiner Thatig- 
keit durch Vorfiihrung derselben in ein recht glanzendes 
Licht zu setzen'. At firet reading this seems conclusive: but 
it labours under the disadvantage of attempting to prove a 
negative by the argument ea: silentio. Modius was certainly 
eager to win all possible credit by restoring lost linea with 
the help of C: but that he would go out of his way to do 
over again what he knew to have been already done by 
another, is a quite needless assumption. That he did not 
know of the insertion of the lines in the Aldine edition is per- 
haps in itself hardly likely : and moreover we know that he pos- 
sessed the Aldine edition itself. The catalogue' of his library, 
now preserved at Munich, names three copies of Siliua (1) Silius' 
Italians 16° (2) SUius BasileenaiB coUatus mm MS 8° (3) SiUus 
Aldinus 8°. Whether he had the Aldine text by him while 
collating at Koln, is uncertain, but very likely not. That he 
had not it (or some other copy containing the Hues) by him 
when he composed his Novantiquae lectiones can hardly be 
assumed. What note he may have made in the margin of 
his Basel test we do not know, the book being now lost. 
But he might perfectly well make a note' at the time and 
yet make no use of it when he composed his book, A note 
in that small margin could not have been long, and, even if 
lie had made a separate copy of the lines, he would not feel 
bound to restore what had been already restored. I cannot 
therefore admit that the argument from the silence of Medina, 
who had so many discoveries* to announce that were all his 

^ Printed in Serapcum 1853. going to pablish till he edita the tait 

' I thick this must be one of the (nhich he never did), in 59 of working 

Gryphlaii editioDS [IS4T or 1661], bat from his collution, itnd of employing 

in SiDj case it contBioed the supplied copjiet^ to aeud him notes from a 

lines, which are found in all editions diataoce. 

ofthiasize. * In Novant 133 he apologizes for 

* In Novant 41 he apeaka of the loss having repeated a few things already 

of a lot of hiB US notes, ia 66 of cer- observed bj others. The leferenco 

Uia notes on SiliuB that he is not probably' to Carrion. 
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own, is enough to establish the absence of the lines from C. 
In short, the test in Carrion's hands while collating contAined 
the lines, thut used by Modius did not. It is more atranga 
that Carrion should not notice the absence of the lines in C, 
if absent, than that Modius should not notice their presence, 
if present. 

It is however remarkable that neither of these scholan 

notices the absence of the line arma hiarbas [157 a] from 

the passage as restored in the Aldine test and its fuliowera. 
If N Heinsiiis did use' Constantius, it is strange that he diJ 
not Diiss the line either. Whether we have in this anything 
more than an instance of the methods of an age less minutely 
accurate than we fondly deem our own, I am not sure. More 
will be said' on this subject below. 

In general I submit that the evidence of Modius and 
Carrion affords no solid ground for concluding that the lines 
in question are spurious. With the positive tradition of their 
origin (delivered by Guarini and accepted by Constantius anil 
the Aldine editor) remaining unexploded, external probability 
is greatly in favour of their genuineness. 

This estemal probability is however not such as to be 
independent of the support of internal probability. If i 
esamination of the lines should shew that they are deservedly 
suspected on their own merits, we must hesitate before at- 
tributing them to Siliua. The lines themselves will bear 
witness for or against the trustworthiness of those on whose 
authority they stand in our tests. Before we go on to examioe 
them I will cite the three utterances of important critics in 
which their title is questioned. First, N Heinsius [as cited 
in Drak] says 'An Silii sint multurn ambigo'. This seems to 
be a passing espression of opinion, the value of which will 
depend on any reasons that may be gathered' from his com- 

I He refers to bis readings in 171, tion. 
204, 223, in b11 oases correctly, ao it = pp 203, 210, and above, pp 102— S. 

can hardly be doubted. I may add ' His chief objeationa, if not iJl, u« 

that I have consulted three copiee of giren ia mj nolea below. They art ' 

CoQstantiufl, on the chance of a change not worthy of him. i 

during printing, but found no varia- 
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ments in detail. Buperti's note, after reciting what ia knowa 
of the supposed origin of the lines, and the opinions of Heinsius 
against and Lefebvre for them, proceeds ' Omiiino facile guidem 
intelligitwr, its extrusis oratioiiis seriem non cohaerere. Sed 
quaeritur, num vwnachus, an ipse poeta lacunam h[oc] /[oco] 
ita expleverit. Prius fere suspicari possis, quum nonnulla in 
Ob sint quae ineptum versijicatorem, sapiant, et imitatio Maronis 
Ovidiique nimia videatur servilis. ^ed illud librariorum quoque 
tt interpolatorum culpa cmtingere potuit, et hoc forte excusa' 
&t» si reputaveris, quam misera sit poetae conditio, qui fabviam 
repetit notissimam, et ab aliis quoque aummo iam ornatu trac- 
tatam. '. Here the respectable editor seeniB to have had no 
smaU difficulty in coming to a decision which is haltingly 
favourable to the lines. We may for the present remark that 
imitation of Vergil can hardly be too servile for SiJiua, and 
put off the question of Ovid to be treated below. The Teubner 
editor, L Bauer, merely declares ' cum Heinsio aliisque fictos 
eos censeo ad lacunam explendam'. That be ia depending 
simply on Blass' conclusion which I have challenged above, 
appears from his reference to the very passage in Blass. And 
I cannot find that he has since supported hia view by in- 
dependent reasons. I am therefore unable to come to any 
other conciusion thau that his judgment stands or falls with 
the argument of Blass. 

The context is as follows. VUi 1— 24 Hannibal ia much 
downcast, thwarted as he ia, chie8y by Fabius. 23 — 43 Juno 
sends Anna to cheer him up and send him into Apulia to be 
ready for Cannae. 50 foil The story of Anna. Her flight from 
Carthage and anival in Italy. Aeneaa inquires the details of 
Dido's sad end. Anna gives them, and tells how Dido mounted 
the pyre, recalled her first meeting with Aeneaa, and uttered 
her few last words. [Here the 'great lacuna' begins.] 

I print the passage with the spelling and numbering of 
Bauer, but insert three lines that have to be discussed though 
not found in Bauer, Black bars in the margin mark the place 
where the existing Mss and the early editions, omitting all 
between, continue without a break. 
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in porti 

[atque Iiaec sparaa comam 

di longae noctis, quorum 

nion jnRtaDs maiora facit, 

et pUcidi uictos ai'dore admittite muneB. 

Aenpae coniux, Veneria nurus, ulta maritum, 



Bexit : 

n morte profudit] 

inquit, adeste, 
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uidi ooiiBtmctaa noatrae Cartliagiois arces. HI 

nunc ad uob magni descendet corporis umbra. 

me quoqiie furs dulci quondam uir notus amore 

ex3[)cct)it, curaa cupiens aequare priorea. 

haeo dicons, ensem media in praecordia adegit, 

eiisem Dardanii qiiaeaitum in pignas amoris. 

uiderunt comites, tristique per atria planctu ISO 

oonournint : magnis reaouant ululattbus aedea. 

accepi infelix, dirisque exterrita fatia, 

ora manu laceraus, lymphato regia ciirsu 

tecta peto, celsosque gradus eiiadere nitor, 

ter diro fuemm conata incurobere fui'ro, 

ter cecidi exaniraae inerabris renolnta sororis. 

iamque ferebatur uioina per oppida rumor; ISI 

arma parant Nomadum procerei et ta&aiie larba*: 15Ta 

turn Cyrenaeam fatis agitantibuB urbem 

deuenio ; hlnc uestria pelagi uis appulit oris. 

motuB erat placidumque animum ment«mque quietam IM 

Troius in miaeram rector susoeperat Annam. 

iamque omnis luctus omnisque e pectore curaB 

dispiilerat, Fhrygtis nee iam omplius aduena tectis 

ilia uidebabur. tacito nox atra Bopore 

cuQcta per et terraa et lati stagna profundi 1°^ 

condiderat, tristi cum Dido aegerrima nultu 

has uisa in somnis germanae effundere noces : 

his, soror, in teotis longae indulgere qnieti, 

heu nimiiim aecura, potesl uec, quae tibi fraudes 

tendautur, quae circumstent diacrimiua, cernis 1 

ao nondum nostro iufaustos generique Boloque 

Laomedonteae noacis tellui'ia alumuos 1 

dum caelum rapida atellas uertigine uoluet, 

luoaque fratorno lustrabit Inmine terras, 

pax nulla Aeneadaa inter Tyrioaque manebit 

surge age : iam ta«itas suspecta Lauinia fruudea 

molitur, dirtimque nefaa aub corde uolutat. 

pi-aeterea, ne falaa putea haec fingere souinum, 

hand procul hinc paruo descendenB fonte Numicua 

labitur, et leni per ualles uoiuitur amne. 

hue rapies, germana, uiam tutoBquB receptus. 

te aacra excipient hilares in flumina Nymphae, 

aetemuraqiie ItaLa numen uelcbrabere in oris. 
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ata in tenuem Plioenissa eiianuit auraiii. 

a DOuia somno excutitur perttirrita uisis, 185 

i timor totoa gelido audore per artus, 

, lit eiut tenui corpus uelamine t«cta, 

iluit stratis, humiliqne egressa fenestra 

patuloa cun-it plautis pei'sicibus agios: 

ic harenoso, sic fams, Numiciua illani 190 

)pit gremio, uitreisque ubscoudidit autris. 

dies totnin radiis impleuerat orbem, 

nullam Aeneadue tlialamis Sidonida Dacti, 
uiitiiliim ua^ao errantea clamore per agrum, 
li ad ripas fiuuii mauifesta secuatur 195 

1 [jedum ; dumque inter se mirantur, ab alto 
is aquas curttumque rapit. turn sedibus iiuis 
: caenileas uiaa est residere sorores 
nia, et placido Teucros aSarier ore. 

Llo primis anni celebrata diebus 300 

totam Auaoniaia ueneraiido Dumine ciilta est. 
! postquaiu in tristis Italura Saturnia puguas 
ata est, celeri superuni petit aethera curru, 
turn LaCii tandem potui-a cruorein. 

deae parere parat, tnagiiuuiqiie Libyssae 205 

orem gentia nulli conspecta peteiiat. 

nirum coetu turn forte remotus ab omni, 
rtoB rerun euentus bellique uolutans, 
a ducebat uigili suspiria uoce. 
dea sic dictis ciiras aolatur amicis; 210 

tantum nlteriua, rex o fortissirae gentia 
niae, ducta cura aegrescente doloretn ? 
is iam placata tibi manet ira deorum, 
is Agenoridis rediit fauor. eia, age, aegnis 
pe moras, rape Marraaricaa ia proelia uires. 215 

ati fasces : iam bellum atque arma senatus 
ncoDsuIto posuit Tir^nthius heroa, 
que alio tibi Flaminio aunt bella gereuda. 
tibi, ne dubites, aumtni matrona Tonantia 
t; ego Oenotris aeternum numen in oris 220 

lelebror, uestri generata e sanguine BeU. 
1 mora sit; rapido belli rape fulniina cursu, 
OS Iap7gio3 ubi se Garganus in agros 223 

icat : haud longe tellus : hue dirige aigna. 224 

c, ut Koma cadat, sat erit uictoria Poenia]. 224 a 

b, el in nubes humentia sustulit ora. 
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NOTKS. 



139 a. Iut«rpol«ted first in Juntme (1515), received in Aldiw 
(1523) and its followers, and defended by Dauaquei (1615). 
demned by Modina novaiit 28 (1584), bracketed by Drakenboreh 
(1717) and his followers, rejected by D Heinaius (1600) and i 
good editors, and finally by Rupeiti (1795), 

HO foil Imitation of Aen iv 642 foil, in Siliiia' usual maoMr. 

143 — 4, Aen IV 655 — 6 urhem praeelaram gtatui, men moifm 
uidi, ulla uiruni poenaa inimieo a /raire recepi, the order of wlich 
lines is changed by itibbeok, and the transposition agrees with oui 



cofisiructas =-gtrucias, cf xiv 46 — 7 slructis qtii...d<maruni 
muris. The word does not seem to be common in thi» 
sense, for X[V 351 eonatruetaque aaxa, Aen is 711—2 pila...tniigm 
quam tnolibua ante comtructam, etc refer to concrete blocks, 3m 
my note on Lucaa ii 673 in Classical Review ix 194. 

145. N Heinsius on 155 thinks corporis too frigid, and suggesta 
nominie. But cf Lucan vi 720 proiecli corporis unibram, OIL tii 
250 aimtilacrum corporis umbra. In an Introduction to Kaskinft' 
Lucan (§ 34 e) I have collected other illustrative matter. In genenJL 
cf Aen IV 654 moffna mei... imago, and see the notes of Brak anA 

146—7. Aen VI 473—4 coniunx uhi prist', 
curis aeqttatque Sycha&us amcrrem,. 

148. This elision is common in Silius. In particular cf xi \'^ 
C'alalia ad^git, vii 338 tetitoria Acherrae, 626 in uiacera adegifi^ 
XV 613 ailentia alebanL 

149. Aen iv 646 — 7 ensetn Dardanium, non hoa quaetilwr^ 

munus in waits. For engetn repeated cf si 356 — 7 /errtan,../^ruir^~^ 
and for the position of the second ensem at the beginning of the lin^* 
cf 1 201—2 Atklaa, II 26—7 nostrum. 

150. comites, Aen IV 664. , 
150—1. Aen IV 667— 8 et /e 

re»onat magnia plangorihua aether. 

152—3. Aen iv 672—3 audiit 
cursu unguihus ora 

I&3. I 458 — 9 ruit ocius amena lym.phato 
furit Iffmphata per urbem. 

154. Ill 528 euadere nisi, Aen iv 685 gradas euaterat altoa. 

155, N Heinsius, olgecting to diro so soon after diria (16! 
proposed ter Pkrygio 

155 — 6. ter...ter, Aen 
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57. terebatur N Heinsiaa. 

57 — 8. The abruptness of this from tlio first struck me, and 
Ktliought it by far the moRt suspicious feature in the whole of this 
^ted passage. I find that Cellarius {1695) also had raided a 
r objection. But the restomtion of the omitted line (157 li) 
n ConstantiuB removes the difficulty, giving a reasonable conRe- 
pee of the report of Didu'a death and a reaaonable motire for 
' 'g flight. 

'7 a. nomadum Const, and nomadea, not UKmidae, is by far 
lore common form in Siliiia. See Bauer's indes. teaeuna 
, BO in capp Itt, 38, gcaeuire and »caeuitia, hiarbaa Const, 
It spelling see Blaas p 215, Bauer on I 39, 417, 11 58. We 
pin now reached a point where Silius begins again to follow 
1 the story of Anna [fasti iii 545^660] as be bad done 
n VIII 50 folL Here however iia in 57 he departs from 
1 one important detail: Battna, with whom Anna takes 
, is not king of Melite (Ovid 567—70), but of Gyrene, 
e present passage cf 54 — 5 despectvs laedae regnis ee imponit 
I, et tepido /ugit Anna rogo, Ovid 651 — 2 jtrotinus iniMdunt 
Midae sine uindice regnum, et potitur capla Jfourus larba domo. 
IS8. falls — reguin euentus in 60. 

Thia elision, with residuary dactyl, ia not uncommon in 
, 1 IV 502 Sicanm, viii 460 Fulginia, xiii 667 mililia. So 
^th spondee viii 299, xiii 646, 657. For matter cf. 67—8 donee 
^tatain lacerig, miserabile, tcdis fatalu turbo in Laurentu expulit 
^''^M, Ovid 599 — SOOJigitur ad Laurens ingenti jtaiaine Utus puppis, 
^ etxponitis omnibus hausta peril, 621 sen ratio te nostris appulit oris 
•*Me dens. 

160. Aen 1 303 — 4 regina quielitm accipil in Tetici'og animum 
"lentemque benignam. 

161. siiscipere of mental or mora! action {causam, palrocinium, 
odinm etc) seems rare in poets. But it is a very Ciceronian word, 
snd we know from Martial that Silius was a follower of Cicero. 
'Twicea of the latter'a influence are found in the Ptmica : tbua 
MuretuB (var lect x) pointed out that vii 219 — 22 ia from pro 
"*liirio perd reo § 18. In 191 below mtscepil is of physical action, 
for which cf Aen iv 391, xi 806, i 175, where some prefer the 
'•^iiaic form suecipere. 

162. omnia... mnnisqite. This repetition with que ia rather 
'^otntnon in Silius, cf v 232 nimiufn pugnae nijaiumque entoris, 

'J 591—2 maiorem surgere in arma ■maioremgue dedit cerni, 
*'^ 175 per jnedios ignis mediosqiie per ensis, 499 melior remo 
"•^'torjtic sagitta, 80 with et XVII i\h feruidus ingenii Masinissa 
''/eruirfiM aeui. For euros, xiii 263 pulsis uiuendi e peetore curis. 

163. dispellere is not a common word (see dictt), and aeema 
*" Come in Silius here onlv. In vi 86 e-cpitlerlnt dotorem. 





r ah conjectured by 
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164. The pause after uidebatur ia heavy, but 
afler rewiweiwjif in 6T7, and remolitur I 36. So also 

jr VI 708. 
164 foil. Ovid 639 — 41 noi: erat: onie Corum 
: sqitatenti Dido sanguinulenia CO. 
" ./"3B ' dicere ' ledum '. 

165. The same line exactly as vii 262, 

171. ac Drak. at Const and Aldine. 
N Keinsius, ah previously hy Livineiua. 

171 — 2. Aeu IV 541 — 2 negcis heu perdila necdum Loam- 
doiUeae eentig periuria gential 

172. negcis Aldine (1 and IN" Heins). sentis Livioeius. noili 
For the ending of 424 Picenae stintidat tdiuria alum/not. 

173—5. Imitation of Aen iv 622—9. For the langosgo 
Buperti cf vii 476 — 8 dam cete ponto inni^unt, dum gidera eaeln 
lucebant, dum sol Indo se litore toilet, hia regna et nullae reymt 
vula metoBf Aen i 607 — 10. 

173. Ovid met ii 70 assidua rapilv/r nerligine caelum, 
176—7. Ovid fasti in 633 — 4 omnia promittit /cdtwrnqM 

Lauinia uolnwg mente premit tacita dissimulatque fremens, 637-^ 
fwnalitm- odit et parat inaidias el cupii ulta mori, 

176. Lduinia. So monstrala Lauinia in xiii 806, and Oni 
jnst liited. Lauinia Yerg and Ovid met xrv 570. Silius uses it 
long in the adjective = ' of Lavinium '. 

177. gub corde uolutat again xii 556. 

178. praeueniaa Earth, unwisely. Aen viii 42 ne nana puiet 
haecfingm-e s&mnum. For aomnwn see m 216, x 340—74. 

179. Numicut. So the ace Numieum is said to be right in 
Liv 1 2 g 6, and voc Numice occurs in an inscription [BUcheler carm 
epigraph 212]. The gen Numici [Yerg, Tibull, Ovid, Silius else- 
where] is common, but may be from the commoner nom ^Mwiiciu^ 
for which see 190, Ovid fasti and met xiv 599. 

180. leni, so Ovid 653 plaeidi...Nv,mici. 

181. Aen xi.527 tutique receptue best Msa and Bibbeck. So 
the verb in xiv 53 — 4 Aretkusa suum piscoso fante receptat Alpheoftf 
Lucan vii 810 — 1. 

183. celebraAere in oris. This elision in 5th foot is common 
Silius, eg VII 591 surgere in arma, ix 96 tendere in armis, x 56fl 
cidigvne, in aurag, xii 698 perrumpere in arces, XIII 236 optabile Hi 
ormt*, XV 17 depoacsre in aeuo, etc. 

184. Aen iv 278 et proevl in tenuem ex oeulia euanuit auram, 

185. Aen ii 302 excutior somno, in 172 talibus attoniiiia utsit. 

186. Aen in 175 gelidus toto manabat corpore gudor. 
186-91. Ovid 643—8 ejui/il el uelox. humih 
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ra K iacit : audofrm fteetat \f»t timar. yy«i< a«to rmfitmr, 

1 iielata recincta carrit, Hi mmlitit (li i iln Jmmtm^ Ji^m 

' haw! cupidii rapitigm Xumieima mihSm e rv ik m r H ttagmim 

J 187. So XTII 114 welamine nvOa. Tbe word wJ— n» jiiwmub 

ETU 121 uii pTOfUuit erutrit. t y rr si ia (A^etied to br 
I Heinsius, vbo proposed dapsa, WTooglr, I think. For Jirmettra 
I Ovid above and met XIT 7o^ tt pattiU* iniit Utium atMimte 
atria, Aen u 482, Plantus Cm 132—40. 

palulus is a bronrite word ol Klio^ e g vn 376 tt in 
pfufo* exultant emieal agros, IT 556 — 7 paitde* rrgiotte iletoMri 
ui tumults ^oenorum aiqae ottOrua agrom, 

190, nti/anut as Ti 631, and elsewhere witli at Dmk. 

191. tugcepU. See on 161. ni 413 ut/iw e * 
192—202. Ovid 649—54 Sidonit inUna i 
I qvaaritur. apparent tiffna nofaeqtu pedumt: uemtum ermt 

4 ripai: inerant veatitfia ripu: tmtinuil iaeitoM coiueiiim ammi» 
m. ipaa loqui uUa eet 'pladdi turn nympha Nwitun; mmne 
e latent Anna Perenna luKor'- 

]. Sidonida, hat 1^9 SidSnu, and 70 Sidmus in Latia 
^dabat nav/raga terra. So he often has SidmiuM and Sidimiua 
^B II 281, 298, also Sleanus and SleAnut, and once dielgdra (vui 
"6) though normally chelydris. For naeti= 'finding 'or 'catching', 
"ith petBonal object, cf Aen IX 331, xii 749, Ovid met x 438, vi 693, 
wl nil 548 gignaque nacla pedum tequitur, Cic de fin i § 14. 

194, This line is suspected by Barth, unreasonably, I think. 
The rhythm is very Silian, 

196 — 7. That the meaning is 'the river drew back its waters', 
I have no doubt The part of the river above where the nymph lay 
ceased to run off downwards to the sea while the part below con- 
"Uued its course. Thus the bed would be exposed and the nymph 
ha Been. In short a6 alto is the opposite of ire altum. I do nut 
tatfl ahum by itself 83= 'sea', but tbe whole expression as an 
''Iverb, ' to the deep ' or ' deepwarda ' = ' downwards ', hence in- 
"''entially 'seawards'. And conversely ah altn^'frma the deep' = 
"pwards '. If <dto is literally ' sea ', we may illustrate from Lucan 
P yui 3G where [ra(i«] euexit in altum follows 34 where [amnw] exibat 
f aequor. The at^ Trorafiaiv is a commonplace, and Silius has it like 
Brest, IV 444 ybtifitpM relabitur amnU, v 624 rejlui pugnarwnt 
"Uthui am,ne». But in the present case the superiority of Ovid'a 
s clear. 
197. eurmmqne rapil Barth, miserably. 

The form afarier is cited by Georges and Neue (i 
1 this passage only, with no hint of spuriousness. 
prmer at least contesHetlly speaks on the authority of V 
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[nee p 19^1 jirofesaea to regard the linui bm Bpurioiis. Tlui il; 
Biraiige. We know /arier from Vei'gi), and we find adiiwijier 
Va! F II i2l, di<^ifr aad /allkr in PeisiiiB i 28, ill 60, de/enSff 
in Juv XV 157. But, bo far as I caa discover, there is uo alL 
instance of this form in Sitiua. He is however food of old fonni, 
t 104 ol.fi. III 352 gerimdum, vi 134 ergo with gen. His B7iii»pit«d 
fornia of archaia flavour are uiimerouB, ofjateo (often), iitsao, im, 
atnoi-ini, abacegsum, affixet, evaati, protraxtu, remorunt, etc, 
Huperti's appendix de ntylo SUiajio. I Bee therefore nothing stnmge 
here iu affarier. 

200, firimU diebiig, in the month of March, Ovid 523 irfiiunW 
Annae/eatuvt geniale Persnime. 

201. ueiieramdo, an almost technical word, see Bdoheler cum 
epigr 263 nymphis ueiieranilis, 266 aram uenerandam. 

202 foil. We have got to the end of the story of Ann*, wM 
began as a digression at line 44. We now pick up the main nami' 
tive. Lines 202—24 are closely connected with 2& — 43 above; 
Anna carries ont the orders of Juno with &itbful and mimitfl 
precision. 

203. 8o 29 hlandig Jwrlatibus implef. 

204. So 7 Hannibal sees that while Fabios is opposed to hioi 
neqtticquam sese Latium aperare cruorem. 1 cannot find poiuni 
elsewhere in Silius, but the form is known in Ovid and Lu(»ii, 
and we have epolo xiii 706. For Latii Constantius gives la^ii, 
which is rightly corrected in the Aldine and other edd. 

205 foil. This is not unlike Juno's nightly visit to Hannibal in 
IV 724 foil. 

205. diua, Anna, Bo 39 — 40 turn diita 'haud' inquit '(w 

iug nobis praeeepta tnorari '. Aen iv 238 — 9 i/Ie I'atrk raoj"' 
parere parabat impm-io. 

207 foil. So II 481 — 2 arcanis dea laeta polo turn forte remoii | 
eaelicolum magnag uoluebat con»cia euros. \ 

207. In our jmasage of 82 lines this is the only one with ihe' 
4th and 5th ti-ocliee forte remotus. I find 186 inalancea in tli« i 
12202 lines of Silins, or about 1-5 per cent. I observe that boob , 
1 — VIII give a higher percentage than hooks ix- — xvii. 

208. Aeu VI 157 — 8 caecosque uolutat euentiis animo wniffi' 
Eup. 

209. svspiria attributed to Hannibal xi 221, xvu 215, to » i 
bull XVI 266. uoce, so when Hannibal talks in his sleep I 66 — < J 

famuH...expaue7-e truceTn per uasla ailenlia uocem [so Maraxea i" { 
VII 325—7]. ThHt here he is not actually asleep tiigili shews. Th* |' 
powerful voice of Hannibal is often referred to, as xi 341 diram, J"* , 
verlit per campos aginina, uocem, xii 210 — -1 itineebat clamore tubal 
woeisque uigore quartiuia obstnictas Moeuiis penetrabai in aww* 
Perhaps then tiigili uoue means ' awake and talking aloud 
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liimself. Of proposed emendations {node, corde, v,oto) the nocU 
f of Livineius and N HeiDsiua deserves conside ration. The paasagea 
I 215— 6, III 172—3, VII 384— r, 305, 339—41, ix 4—5, xi 409, 
111 559 — 61 might have been cited in support. But, if we are 
to emend at all, I should prefer menff, citing I 558, ill 162, x 357, 
XYli 159 — 60. The interchange of e and o, t and c, is well known, 
I *Dd is abundantly illustrated in Silins' text. See Bauer's notes on 

0, 596, XI 313, XII 37, 413, for the former ; and n 380, in 436, 

vu 89, IX 77, 117, 132, 244, x 15, 151, 440, xi 18, xiii 603, 
]6, for the latter. But whether it is oecessary to suppose that 
'ie copyist wrote uoce for Jiiete, I doubt 

0, euros, cf TII 285 cwris flagrantia corda, 305 — 6 Fabiua 
w« •rtoctibiig aegris, in e^iraa FabiiM noa excilat, xvii 160 grauia curis 
^Tftit dam nocte quietem, 184 — 5 H aegra exjjendil tttcite cura aecuni 
y»« "uol-atana. The words here refer back to 32 above perge age et 
*''»€»»MM curarum comprime fluctkie. 

211. rex applied to Hannibal iv 131, 446, 722, so tyrnnnm 
1239, II 239, IV 707, V 202, xi 31, aolio ii 292, regni ii 299, regnum 
^i S89. The point is to be noted for the contiast with Scuno, who 
■" Xti 279 — 84, when saluted by tlie Spanish tribes as lex, refuses 
"i« title, saying that it is unKomaii. When lie is spoVen of xvii 
"^ secums seeptTi, we should with Ernesti understand that he is 
■^S^iiiled as the representative of Rome. 

212. aegreacente, cf XVli 170 At* aegrum vikis, and see on 210. 

213. cf 234 — 5 plaeauimuB irag caelicolum, ; redetuit diui. For 
'"''^^--aiet with the participle cf vi 656 naw, portidbus eignata manebant 
^^^^3, several instances in Vergil. But in our passage the word looks 
■^-fclier to the future than to the past : the goda' wmth has been 
*F>lTeased and promises to remain so, as when we say that a weather- 
6*^».«8 is ' set fair '. Of this the nearest illustration I can find is Aen 

^2 57 — 8 manent immola tvorani Jala tibi, that is, their destiny has 
"■^^"t been disturbed and is not meant to be. N Heinsius' namque for 
"*-<«)«( is quite 
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214. fauor, cf ii 206 diuumque abeunte fauore, v 228, vii 12, 
*^^v-ii 331, etc. 

214 — 5. Aen iv 569 hsia ag^ rumpe iiioras, georg iii 42 — 3 en 
^S^« segnU rumpe moras. Kup. 

215. rumpe. .. rape. ..uire», cf vii 629 torq^iet tolas in proelia 
**"£tsi, 531 rape, milee, tempora pugnae, iv 548 rumpe atque expelia 
ff *^ielem, 554 ni propere alipedet rapis ad certamina turmas. 

216 — 7. The adjective incon*uUus occurs again 545, vii 518, 
**«t I can find no other instance anywhere of the substantive. The 
Clearest is Plaut mil 602 betie consullum inconindtumst si id inimicii 
**-Buist, The adverb ineonaulto is the ablative crystallized, as the 
t>asaage ad Herenn in § 8 well shews, jib deos qvddem esse auxilio eia 
?**' se inconsulUi in ]>ericulum millanl. And senalus incotisulto is a 
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brief and forcible pliniae —ienatus cmvsidto irieojiautto ac teiitenm, I 
oioed from the usual »enalit« eonntllo, as we might coin 'CollMti'i I 
Unwisdom' from 'Collective Wisdom'. Siiius is fond of the »oid I 
eotuiiUum [I have noted 18 instances}, and in vi 455 wefindfuiu I 
eontiiUata seneUtis. Surely Drakenborch and others right); keep 'ki I 
text, and N Heinsius' propoBsls en ex eonsidto or eeee e emwlto, I 
Liviueiiia' aenatu ex inconsitlto, and others, are worse than useless. 
What Bi1iu£ means ix ilKistrated by vii 513 — 4 tune indignajik 
eeiMent optandaque Poeiio, guae Tnox hand paruo luererti damnait 
perido. I 

Tirynthiui herog is Fabius. See references in Bauer's inJex, u 3 
Fabius, Tiryiithia prolet, etc Above (33) Juno had said to Acn» 
exeute gotlieiCo Fabiuni. 

218. Varro is below (310) called alter Flaminiug. Juno Bad 
said above (35—6) citm Tarrorw manwi et cum Varrtme strmdt 
prodia. The line is foi-med like vii 745 cum solo tibi iam Fabie 
titnt btUa gerenda. 

220. oenotriis Constantius : and so in ix 473 the best exisling 
»1S8 give enolTtia or aenotriia, whicii editors mostly correct. 

221.. eoncehhrare ~ to 'honour', worship, etc, is rare; iudeed 
Tibull I 7 49 — -50 is the only instance given in dictionnriea. I 
believe the word does not occur again in Sitius in any sense. 

For Belus see Bauer's indes. Here we refer to Juno'a wordi 
(30 — 1) sanguine cognato inuenia tibi, diua, laborat Uaanihai, i 
uestro noinen memorabile Belo. 

222. N Heinsius objects to rapido...rape, and several einend*- 
tions are projiosed. Livineius tacitly wrote pele for rape. Dnk 
cites VII 116 uolucri rapit agmina cursu, aud I agree with him th»t 
the text should stand, 

223. So Juno above (37) tendal iamdudvtn in lapyga eamf 
In this line all editors give ywo, but Constantius has vhi, w 

N HeinaiuR observes. I restore ubi. 

224. eaj)7ica(= 'unrolls', as we say 'melts into the plaiD • 
Hence XVII 600 Gargani eampum. Lucan several times uses tlw 
word in like connexions, see vi 376 — 7. 

signa, so Juno (36) nee desit/alig ad signa mowenda. 

224 a. So VII 233 una, ut debellet, satis est uictoria Poena, frOBi 
which Drak and his followers assume the line to have been made ap | 
by an interpolator. Its absence from the early edifciona and appesf- | 
ance in the Aldiiie aud its followers are pointed out by the critiM. 
But N Heinsius tells us that it was not in the Coloniensis [C]. I 
will add, what they do not sny, that it is given by Constantius. If , 
I am right in thinking that his contribution came from the Saagai- I 
lensia [8], we must assume that S had the line, though C had not. 
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It aeeius to me most pi-obaLle that it stood in the margin' of S, and 
tliat its genuineness must remain doubtful. Therefore I would not 
eject it with moat editors from Lefebvre [1781] to Brtuer, but leave 
it in braeketa with Drakenborch. The close resemblance to vii 233 
proves nothing. 

In tlie foregoing notes I have tried not to shirk any point 
OQ which, so far as I could see, stress might be laid. I will 
now speak of some of the more striking details in general. 

It will be noticed that the imitation of Vergil is sometimea 
quite servile, and that the closeness with which Ovid is fol- 
lowed in the episode of Anna is remarkable. Now the former 
13 a constant characteristic of Silius. The latter is merely 
what happens to other authors in other passages of the Pimica ; 
for instance to Lucan over and over again. Nothing that will 
serve his turn comes amiss to our writer, who' scribebat car- 
mina maiore cura quam ingenio. 

The close relation, even in verbal resemblances, of many 
Unes in the passage to other lines in the poem, particularly to 
lines in the neighbourhood of the passage, is manifest. Now 
this not only happens elsewhere, as ia natural, but we may 
trace it in what precedes and follows this very passage. Thus 
Viir 33 — 4 sola ilia Latinos sub iuga mittendi mora, 273 — 4 
mora sola tnumpho puruum iter est. So too the two passages 
about suffragia caeca etc vii 540 — 5, vni 255 — G2, and those 
ibout the Fabian strategy Viii 11—20, 318—22. In short, 
ihere is nothing suspicious in these resemblances. 

The words 144 consiructas, 161 susceperat, 163 dispulerat, 
!21 concelebror, and the forms 179 Kumiciis, 199 affarier, 
•0-t potura, do not seem suspicious to me ; in fact I should 
ather expect them from Silius than from a 15th century 
nterpolator. Of 196 ab alto, 209 uoce, 213 Tuanet I think the 
ame: and 217 inconsulto seems to me an utterly improbable 
venture fur an interpolator. 

' This TFoald leaTe ue to conclade after 224 by Qoarini or his oopyist. 

Lbat it vaf ia the margin df a page Or that soma compUcation caused b; 

used by the Poggian copyist, and not an erasure had taken place. In »ny 

seEB or at least not nopieil by him, case it may have been in S and yet be 

Or that it waa at the foot of ooe of no more than an early iuterpolation. 

tbe newly-found pages, and was put " Plin epp in T g 5. 

Joumnl 0/ PliiMogi/. tol. xxtt. 14 
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How very Bkilfiil such aa interpolator must have been is 
shewn by liia taking Anna (not, with Ovid, to Melite, but) [o 
Cyrene as in 57 above. He might it is true have worked in 
the story out of Ovid, and then changed this detail to Bull 
what bad preceded. But, unless his existence be on other 
grounds much more probable than it seems to me, I must 
Btill think it more likely that this peculiarity betrays the hand 
of Silius himself. And it is notable that, of the editions that 
profess to supply the matter of the lost passage, Marsus does 
not touch on this point: while the Basel editions [1522, 1543]', 
giving a long and practically identical supplement, take Adeb 
to Melite; which is just what I should expect an interpolator 
to do. 

In the notes on 157 a Nomadum, 162 omnisqtie, 189 pata- 
los, 211 rex, 217 Tirpithius, 221 Belus, I have touched on 
points that seem to me eminently Silian. The words come 
in naturally, without a sign of effort, and I cannot attribute 
such strokes to another hand without the strongest reasons. 

Lastly, the connesion of the passage is surely too good and 
natural for the work of a strange hand. Not only does it join 
on admirably to the context at both ends, but the easy way 
in which, when the episode of Anna is done with, the next 
piece [202 foil] looks back to the point before the digression 
[43 prec] is very far more natural as the author's own design. 

Therefore I hold that internal probability is in itself suf- 
ficient to defend the doubted lines, unless (which is not the 
case) they are impeached by external evidence of overwhelming 
strength. 

The results of my inquiry may be summed up in a few 
words. 

1. I accept the lines 144 — 223 on the evidence of Con- 
stantius, which is not in the least degree weakened by any- 
external or internal evidence that I have been able to discover, 

2. On the same authority I restore the line 157 a, whicb 
was at first omitted by an oversight in the Aldine edition, anc 
has never yet appeared in any edition of the poem. 

' See pp 190—1. 
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3. I also keep the line 224 a, but in brackets, as we have 
evidence that it was not in C. This evidence is given in the 
comment of N Heinsius as edited by Drakenborch : Heinsitia 
must have got the fact from the collation which is understood 
to have been made by Carrion. It is to be hoped that the 
tradition has not been vitiated by any error in the course of 
its transmission to us. 

In conclusion I have to express my heartfelt thanks to all 
those who have in various ways given me their kind help. 
And in pai-ticutar to D' von Heineniann of the Wolfe nbtittel 
Library, D' P H Damst^ of Leiden. D' F Boll of Munich ; the 
Library authorities at Gottingeii, of the Bodleian, the British 
Museum, Queen's College Oxford, and Trinity College Cam- 
bridge ; and not least to Professors Robinson Ellis and By water 
<rf Oxford. 

W E HEITLAND 
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clear what Mr Nettleship actually intended to read. The 

whole fragment, indeed, is printed rather as illustrating its 

author's ideas of an edition of Nonius than as containing his 
finished work in detail. 
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It may bo convenient to collect here the conjectures of hia 
cwu which Mr Nettleship mentions in the following pages ' : — 

i. 12 M (Attius Ainphitryone) an mavis mala Aetate male 
inulcare e. 0. 

iii. 13 <VESTES ACV PIOTAS Phrt/ges piimi invene- 
runt, nam et artifices taliiim vestium phrygiones appel>taH 
ab <hoc> (Serv. Aen. ix. 611). 

iv. 2 fordeo for hordeo. iv. 15 coUeatum for coculeatum. 
Jv. 24 (Plant. Miles 627) in ? tame &c. 
Ti. 21 Romana for vana. 

■rii. 5 (Pacuvius Duloreste) ne calvitur (ne = ni). 
YJii. 16 (Plaut. Epid. 152) aliqua exsolvar. viii. 18 (Varro 
Oerontodidascalo) teltanas or telanas. 
ix. 16 MUTTVS. 
II . xii. 19 (Varro Pappo) nasturtium indigeno nomine vides. 

^^H ziii. 4 sicuti graece ab dvT\eiii avrXia. 
^^B XV. 7 (Attius Alphesiboea) inecnodabile. 
^^K xvi 11 Perhaps sellam. 

^^B xvi. 24 (Cicero Tusc. Disp. iv, 16) lactatio for iactatio. 
^^B xvii, 31 de recta for de recto, xviii. 17 rutando for radendo. 
xix, 5 Perhaps Tumum. 

sxii, 10 Two glosses confused, xxii. 31 (Lucil. xi, 16) 
jerhaps Paconi. 
\ .' , ixiii. 10 Perhaps quod amid. 
^^H XXV. I Perhaps buam. 

■^* 1 Ti.- «»aKinnoo 1.=..^ ...^ i,, tho fuUowing psges are to Oio pagination of 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 



(1) MANUSCRIPTS. 

A^Bamberg M.y. 18 

B»Berae 83 

C»Paris 7666 

DBParis 7665 and Berne 347 and 357 

£ «Esourial M m 14 

F -r Florence xlviii 1 

G =Qeneva 84 

H=Harlcian 2719 

L -sLeyden, Voss F 73 

M^Montpellier 212 

== Oxford (Bodleian, Can. Lat. 279) 

P «Paria 7667 

T^Ziirich C 79b 

V=WolfenbUttel, Gud. 96 

X«Leyden, Yoss 116 

(2) EDITIONS, &o. 

Editio Prinoeps of 1470 (Pomponius Laetus) 

Editio Princeps of 1471 

Jenson 1476 

Parma 1480 

Venice 1483 
Aid. Aldine 1513 
Bentin. Notes by Bentinus at the end of Aldine 1527 



Jun. 


Hadrianus Junius 1565 


Me.» 


Mercier 1583 


Goth. 


Gothofredus 1585 


Me.2 


Mercier 1614 


Gerl. 


Gerlach and Both 1842 


Quich. 


Quicherat 1872 


L. M. 


Lucian Mliller 1888 



J. H. 0. J. H. Onions 
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Apparatus Criticus. 

Title, LGB have no general title. Noni HPE: N<mii 
' ACXDMO. Peripathetici FHPACX : Peripatheticus DM0. 
burgicensis FHPEAX : Tuburcigensis V: TAurcicensis 
>M0. Conpendiosa CX : Compendiosa HPVADM. Per Lit- 
as ad Filium FHPVEACXDMO. Per litteras is, as Mender 
3Qarks in bis first edition, out of place, and was omitted in 
3 editions before Junius, but reintroduced by Mercier*. 

Index, Only in L and P. 11. De inhanestis et nave LP V : 
^este set nova L. M : honeste seu nove J. H. O. signification P : 
'nificatio L. VI. xxxxxx inpropriisiM vnL dddinatiane 



Book I. 

1 2 sunt H.\ Ephesione e/esione FfiLLPVEAX: effesione 
effessione C : ephesione pr. 1 : effesione pr. 2. Ephestume 
s. Aid. 1, 2: Hephaestume Jun. in his elenchus auctorum, 
lecturing also Ephesio and AethrUme. Ephesione Merc. 
h^Oy na£ turn Spengel. Bibbeck reminds us of Menander's 
»€<rM>9> but retains Ephesio (nom.) as the name of a slave. 
^Tum equidem in senecta turn in senectute codd. tvm equi- 
% in senecta Cicero de Sen. 8. 25 : turn etiam in senectute 
:i. Me.^ turn autem L. M. 6 emnpse eum ipsum esse codd. 
n se esse the Leyden (that is the best) MS of Cicero 1. c, 
ence Fleckeisen (Jahn's Jahrbiicher, 1865, p. 566) conj. 
npse. esse odiosum se Jun. ipsum esse odiosum Bothe. 
honustum X. 10 malast mers mala ergoit mala est 

rs mxila est ergo codd. mala est m^rx mala est ergo the best 
3 of Plautus : merx mala est tergo Tumebus, whose tergo has 
m accepted by Ritschl, Brix, and Wagner : malast mers, mule 
est Spengel, De Canticis Plautinis, p. 277 : ut aetas mxila 
malast mers Scholl. For the form mers=merx, see Ritschl, 
use. 2, p. 652 foil. Mors the editions before Aid. merx Aid. 
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to L. Muller. 11 Acdas codd. 12 an mala od^ 

FHLPVACX : an mala aetate te codd. cett. mulcare Y\ Aa 
mdlad aetcUe mdvis male midcdri exempUs dmnibus Ribteck: 
m-itdn aetate mdvia, etc. L. M. An mala Aetdte te mavis laaie 
mulcdri exemplia dinnibuB J. H. 0. Perhaps An viavis win!* 
Aetate male m. e. o. (H. N.). 

14 Philopatro is from s, bastard form Philopater or Philo- 
patrus : the Greek form is ^iKo-mWap. 15 L. M. writes 

the whole as one line. 15 hie om. L'F'. hunc Bibbeck.to 
agree with cruciatum. 

2 1 retlcentia L' as conjectured by Gulielmus Ver. 1, 
c. 17 : recenti F\ and so Beutin. reticenti the other M33. 
3 Bi pouent in posseut F', ni possent Schoppe Ver. 2, c. 20. 
delinimentis A. 5 tenerum tenerujnst L. M. who coiopareB 

Lucr. 4, 1278 foil. 7 nulla -iiinlta or alia Madvig Adv. 2, p. 653. 
9 <iBtl8> ipslfl voluptatibus istis ipsis voluptatibua mss of 
Cicero, istia omitted by mss of Nonius, restored by Meiirsiua 
Exx. Crif. 2, 232. 10 lubentiua Zt6en(tws L'P'AD. hibeiitina I 

fruitiir om. P. 1 1 partem A' diem partiens the vettis codex J 

of Scaliger, editions down to Aid., which iirst has diet partes ■ 

prlmas: partem primam Quicherat, L, M. 12 puberem I 
puverem L'V'H', pubuerem P', puerum A'X'. 13 diei est V 
Nonius ; est om. M'P of Vergil. 15 Senium IpBum ennium — 
ipaum F'. Quot pestis, senia quod pestis mss, but L' omits .^ 
quod, petis senia or petissenia editions before Aid. ivhich has .^^ 
pesti senis; pestes senia Jan. sese ecml^rarunt aedibuB ^b^ 
eeseviet diebus MSS: emigrarent FH'X, the rest emirirarunt. _-3t. 
Sesemet hisced emigrarunt aedibits Gul. Ver. 1, c. 2i: sese^^^se 
meis aedihua Lipsius Ant. Leet. 4, 5 : semet aedibua emigramnl^ jx-A 
Bjthe : his semul emigrarunt aedibus Rib., sem^t dtebus hi3a^»^^:K( 
Foras emigrarunt L. M. Ribbeck mentions other conjectures. .^3 ss 
18 operaeque actor, <auctor> opere quae ffLPVEA'C: ^^ 
cpere que FH'A^X : auctor F' : operaeque pr.' : opere quae edd. £^»(J' 
from pr." to Me.' : operae quae Me." : operae coactor Lips. A. L. 5^ ■ 
14 : operae Munke, L. M. : operae atque actor Quich. : operae- 
que actor Ribbeck, who refers to Marquardt, Rom, Alt. 5, 1 p — 
137 note: operaeque actor, auctor J. H. 0., Journal of Philology^ 
32, p. Ifi2. 20 tuniW? P: subicit L'. mihi FHLPVACKT 
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22 adportas L'ACK. 23 divlsum diversum Quicherat, 

25 primum ACX. trehelleis L'. multost multos FHLACX: 
malto P. Ziucius titos ludos F^HLPACX.: licios F' multost 
Lmits LachmanD Lucr. p. 6G. 26 vcfpinii'Bibai'f' narcessibai 
or varcesibai MS9 : Tiiajvescibat edd. 1476, 1480: marcescebat 
AH 1, 2: multo Obmarcescebat Jun. Me.' nam sanat febres 
Lacbmaunl.e.: namarcessit/ebresh.M. vapKT/J.K.O. frebris 
P. pluB Mss aod edd. before Aid. j»(s Aid. 28 morbo odlo 
J. H. 0. 

3 2 etgestasC exiliutnque et gTandaevitaa exiliumque 
el smectus mss, ed. 14T1 Aid. aod subsequent editions : exiliuni' 
qua el sensctus et sitis perpelaa edd, 1470, 1476, 1480: for 
MiediM Ribbeck conj. rfesertiios, Bucheler mendicitae: exilium.., 
Hvmemctus sum L. M. Grandaevitas J. H. 0., Journal of Phi- 
' ^dftgy. 1. c. 3 velis for leiris Scaliger's vetua codex, dicta 
Jacketed by L. M, 5 verbis velitattojiem Mss of Plautus and 
Nnniua : Terbivelitationem (= \oyo/j.a^Cav) Meursius Exerc. 
Crit. 1, p, 31. conpea6i compreheiidi ed. 1470: compendia C 
edd. 1471 — 14S3 : compendi Al<i. 7 duos F', mss of Plautus : 
duo the other mss of Nonias. duos edd. from 1470 to Junius, 
i WUtati fortaase velitatis L. M. 9 comparce FH' Scaliger'a 
"neivs codex : edd. 1470, 1476, 1480, 1483: comperce the other 
Jfss ed. 1471, Aid. and subsequent edd. velltare velitarem C : 
"elitare the other MSS, and edd. to Aid. inclusive, Me.', Bathe, 
fibbeck, Oerlach : wZi(an' Jan., Me.', Quich., L. M. 10 Pii- 
Tigno Privigna MSS except C, which h&a privign.\ edd. 1471, 
I'i^e, Me.', Gerl; PHmgno edd. 1470, 1480, 1483, Aid., Jun., 
*'fi-', Bothe, Ribbecb, Quich., L. M. Privigno ia attested by 
Meatus pp. 229, 334 M., and Nonius p. 333. 12 verba 

lactare mss and edd. to L. M., who reads verbis verba lactare. 
"ilibeck, who now keeps to the mss, once thought of verbis 
'itatare. 13 velltarl, velificarier velitare E': velificarier 

"Ss, lahris inter se velitarier, Garrio Emend, 2, 16, Me.': velii- 
^"■Her Gerlach, velicarier L. M. 13 CaecUlus Fau&i- 

"aacho... 14 <VESTES ACV PICTAS Phrygea primi 
Invenerunt nam et artifices talium Testium phrygiones 
*Ppel>latl ab <boc>,. .after Paitsiviacho {Pausimachomum 
FBLPVACX): interent tamen PHLTEACX: interem tamm 
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VL': iterent tamen V. aut unde nigerrimus Auster leat hw 
FHLPVC, lateat hoc AX. P has a space of a line after intemii 
tamen, and a line and a half after leat. V baa a sign of error 
at interent tamen, and a space after leat with the note hie desunt 
IV lineae quae in autentico twh emnt scriptae. E has a sign of 
error at interent tamen, and a space of a line and a half after 
leat. The mss here interpose a passage which belongs to pp. 406 
12 (interiere tamen) — 409 15 contristat fngore caelum, aa Me.' 
was the first to see. Quicherat quoted by L. M. says that the 
error waa noted in MS Paris 7576 (loth century). The four 
lines omitted in the archetype were filled up in the editiona 
from 1470 — Me.' with the ■words Phrygia vestis picta est: eivi 
artifices Pkrygionea appellantur. Me." wrote simply Phrygio- 
nes...hoc Vergitius, etc. Roth, followed byL. M., writes Frygio- 
nes sunt artifices vestitim acu pictarum a Frygibus dicti, qnod in 
Frygia hoc genius artis polleat. I have preferred to take as a 
baaia the words of Servius A, 9, 611 vestes acu pictas coloribia 
Phryges primi invmerunt; nam idea et artifices taliuin vestiam 
phrygiones appellati sunt, supposing that the lateat hoc of Al 
represents appellati ab hoc. Leaving out the words coloribus 
and idea, we get rather more than 88 letters (as indeed does^ 
Roth) which would make up four lines of the archetype ; a line^ 
(as may be inferred from p. 17 5) containing about 22 letters— 
The words of Servius, it may further be urged, suit the order^ 
of the instances. 18 in eodem nono mss i L. M. would omidl 
nojio, and so the edd. to Me.-: eodem nana W, Gerl., Quich—J 
19 frygiae, frigiae, frigis, frygis, friges MSS. 20 frygic= 

fui prima omitted in L'. The arrangement of the lines (iambics 
tetrameter catalectic) is Ribbeck's. beneque Id opas th^ 
editions before Aid.' have bene id optis. benque L, M. 22 oi 
gwe re mss. 26 aoliar devlgebat mss, ed. 1471 : soliav^, 

dvm urgebat 1470 : soliar urgebat edd. 1476, 1480, 1483 : solv- 
arde vigebat Aid,, 1, 2: soliar defingehat Turneb. Adv. 17, 21 
(p. 526); solida arte vigebat Jun. : soliar depigebat Me.' from 
N, Faber : soUar laevigabat Scaliger quoted by Me.' : depingelxd 
Qyzet, Gronovius, Vahlen, Riese: defugiebat L. M. 29 ineuot 
adeunt edd. before Aid.' 30 par pari datum hoatiinen- 
turn est datum est ostimentmn Servius (Dan.) A. 4 424 : datum 
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hostimentum est Mss of Plautus : hostivientum datum est Mss 
of Nonius here and p. 528. 31 ostire V. 

4 1 Tolutim lutim V, ed. 1471: volutum 1470: Wh- 
tim first 1476. 2 deo hardeo P'.rfe xx hordeo A', from which 
I conjecture rfe phordeo = de fordeo : Quintilian 1 4 14 
fordeum faedosque (antiqiii dicebant). Dekordeo Mss of Plautus; 
iam imn de hordeo L. M. 3 GhilUnBjia CalltTiaria L'. 

4 potitica HLPV'E : pmti"ca F'V : pontifica F" apparently r 
pontictim ACXDMO : Sontica Gulielmua Veris. 2 7 : porten- 
tlflca or poiientifera Ribheck : pontijicei-a (=poisonous) J. H, O. 
formerly. 5 Exule exule est (S) FHLPVACX. 6 em 
dixl Iturum hominem in Tiucos tolutim. Idem in Ma^co. 
Exulem diad iturum Aid.'' " better than the preceding edd. 
Macco exule, itui-um, Jiin. eduxi iterum hominem Seal, (mai^.) 
em, disin iturum Ribbeck. L. M. would write tolutim in Tiiscos. 
wtus cor X. 7 Item idem FHLPVEACX : item Aid., Jun. 
xdem is bracketed by L. M. 8 omne omnem HL'PVE. 

intej- H^PV (in ras.) E. acliue DM0. ad me for acclive 
edd. before Aid.' 9, 10 idem — tolutim omitted in C, 

10 Telle veles. et added by Eouterwek Quaest. Lucil. p. 
12. inceptiinu incessurus Gul. Ver. 2 7. 11 tiihodite 

PVEACX: triodite FHL. tri/olio MS8. TripyUo Me. Serving 
G. 1 34. Varro...ait se legisse Empedotlmo cuidam Syracusano 
a quadam potestate divina mortalem aspectum detersum, eumque 
inter cetera ires portas vidisse tresque vias. dpmjs imfnvt 
ape-njffeta or dp€T^a-eoi MSS a/3€T^s KTijatoyi or Kv^a-euq Me.' 

12 Bed MSS here, nam p. 105 29. ecm CX, aecua L, equvs 
the rest, tradidtur F. Biicheler and L. M. threw the words 
into trochaic tetrameters, magistro H'V, the rest magistra. 

13 equiso doceatH'L'PVE: egiiisocrfoceai apparently F': equis 
edoceat PH'L'ACX. 14 follonis ¥'. 15 colleatum 
coleatam L' (in p. 182 15 colleatum) : cocleatum FHL'ACX, 
coclecdum or codeatum PE: clocleatuvi V. The readings of the 
MSS point, I think, to colleatum = coleatum. coleatus 6 ivopy^ai;. 
Gloss. Lat. Or., p. 103 28 Goetz. Coleatum Turneb. Adv. 17 21 
(p. 626); corft'coium (= long-tailed) Bothe : cocwZeaiMm Biicheler. 
Golleo8=culleos is found in ms A of Cato R. R, 148 1. Ibl F'H 
(i in ras.) ACV marg. E marg nM F'LPVEX, tibi C torrot- 
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X. 18 aliam msS except E, which has aliquam. aliquam 

rem edd. from 1470 to Aid., and again Jun. and Me.'' ' : aJiquii 
Aid.''', a^i'ajit Qiiich., L. M. sarco/arjum iiss. 19 sepnl- 

crum F'HL'P. 20 acdpiat M. de aene desine FH', 

21 Perli pert mss. ausculatur MO, the rest osculatur. Paiilus, 
p. 2S M., ausculuri dtcebant antiqui pro osculari, and edd. from 
1470 to Aid. 24 tu P tame tu, itane Aid., Jun., Me.' ; i« 
tam Mc' totam MSS: tu itane mss of Plaiitua, probably for tv, 
tame : tame in carmhie positum est pro tam, Festua, p. 360 M. 
AcberuntiUB haceruntius FH,AocAen(«iiitsLPVE: achermtiiii 
ACX ; acherunticus the Mss of Plautus, and so Carrie Ant. L. 
3 13. 25 id est idem FH'LVP in ras. Y (marg.) ACX, 

idest H"VE. Carrio Ant. L. 3 13. Novius MSS and edd. Pom- 
poDlus Ritschl Parerga Plant. 134, L. M, Ritsehl's argnments 
are that a Pappus Praeteritus of Pomponius is quoted hy 
Nonius, p. 468 ; and that it is hardly likely that two con- 
temporary writers like Novius and Pomponius would have 
written plays with the same title. Ribbeck however still keeps 
Novius. 26 isto HLFVACX. invitavis mss ; invitabii 

Jun,, previous edd. wivitaveris. 27 BUspendes suspendis 
MSS, edd. before Jun. suspendit Jun., stispendes Me.', Quich, 
L. M., susjyendis Gerl. 29 quern illi cum mss., edd. before 
Jun., Gerl., quern cum Juu., Me.', Quich. guom lllic L. M 

5 4 poUlctorl pelUctori H'L'PV'E: pellectori F'H"'*, 
L'VACX : pellectori and plectori edd. before Aid., which first 
has pollinctori. pollictori Ke.' 5 dicta est FHLPVACXQ: 
id est DM0. [lit'cia] a temeto L. M. temulenta est ebriosa, dicta 
a temeto, Scaliger's vettis codex. 6 attemtet F'L, 7 temeto 
timenti L'. 10 Tim viam MSS, edd. 1471 — Aid., Gerl. vim. 
1470, Jun., Me.''', Quich. curam L. M. II, 12 Est Uodiw 
IMtatulae et modus matula mss: est modus viattdtt Aid., est 
modus matulae Jun.; comp. Turneb. Adv. 17 21. 13 heluo 
kelio MSS, helluo 1470, heluo edd. 1476-83, vetus codex of 
Scaliger. f niOAEHC -jnoaeric H', ■TrioaeTrc F, TrtoBeTrc IPEP, 
■jnoaetr L, ■moSeTret V, ■moBeiraX C, -ireoBeTraa, AX. Helluo 
TTimv Beirai Jun. " Latere puto compositum nomen cum Trido-, 
velut TTiSoyaiTrpo'i" Biichelcr. -rrivav Beirai L. M. olfta^lt 
temetum colfacite metum L', colface temetum L', olfacite metuni 
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F. 15 Hodio 0111. K*PVG. Tremodiatn | amphoram- 
que eadem temetl ac forris modium treunjOiom FH'LPV, 
treodiam ACX, trimodiam E. eadem P, eai.dein FHLVEACX. 
timeti F'L'ACX. inodum A', a carris FH'LPVECQ, a caris 
H'AX. amphoramque eandem Aid. Jim. Mc,''': amphoram 
quaerendam Quich. L. M, ac /arris Eentinus. Trimodiam am- 
pkordmque eundem timeti ac farrCs modiim Biicheler, Aftj?r 
modium P has a lacuna of one line, 18 o-ufUL coma L' Trapct 
TO dS7)v KivetaBai to xivelv Scaliger's vetus codex. For to ff&fi,a 
Jun. conj. ra Ka>\a- 18 Aulularia in Avlularia L. M. 

19 nun mollior submollior mss, suhmolior V' : submolUar edd. 
1470-83, sum moUior Aid. magis quam miser viagis B and 
D of Plautus I.e. ma^is qwim Mss of Nonius and Plautua, 
mullus PH=ELPACX: uUus F'H'V, mss of Plautus edd. MoU 
lior quam mtdlus cinaedus J. H. 0. 21 atque ego supplied 
by Scioppius in the text uf Plautus I.e. 23 cantationem mss 
of PlautuB. occupito FHLPVACX : ocdpito DM0. 24. Id 
est — poBBet oni. edd, 1470 — 1483, with the codex vetus of 
Scaliger : posset Me.' 26 Here and in the whole passage the 
MSS vary between the ppellinga cinaedus and cinedus. 27 de- 
missor mss : demisslor edd. : demisaus pes L. M. 28 'HpuiKis, 
luvutji fjptoiKw^, (QJi'iK&j? Turneb, Adv. 27. 21). 

6 1 L. M. brackets dictum. 2 Jugiirthmo Jufjurtino 

FL-ACXQ, edd. 1470, 1471, L. M,: Jugurthino other Mss and 
edd, Elsewhere, as here, manuscripts vary between Jugurtinus 
and Jugurthinus. Nabdalsa Abdalsa L'. 4 quoted by 

Cfaarisius p. 229 K with exercitis. Habet Sic hahet Ritschl 
Opusc. 2. 3391 nunc habet J". H. 0. atque adque L': habent X'. 
5 II secundum MSS. fj conciliis concilis MSS : covciltis 

Aid., consiliis previous edd. et oin, L': ex ACX. dlscidiia 
dtscidwV: crebris crelis H'PVEA. 7 Afranlus A/ruu- 
ttius FH'. 8 Ita ut hulc ero adulescenti fcui suspici- 
um tradldlt | qui me est anlmi exercitUB aut L': suspicium 
FHLPYAX. 9 qui me est animi exercitus mss, but exercitur 
L', svspirium Aid. Jun. Ipsus spiiitum Cui tradidit, qui med 
est animi exercitus Palm. Spicil. 10 p. 153. Ita ut huic m-o 
adulescentulo, Cui suspectuvi, (or suspectam) tradidtsti, qui (or 
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Qui nunc est animi exeixitus Ribbeck. Cui suapidonem tradidi. 
Et qui etc. Neukirch ap. Rib. Cui suspido Curas dedit, qui 
tnisere est a. e. Biicheler. Cui supplidum tradidit. Quid me at 
animi exercitus? Madvig Adv. 2 C53. suspicium in me tradidit, 
Qui per west etc. L. M., who suggests that suspidwm may be 
a neuter form like exerdttam and others. 11 natdiam 

L'. factia L', 13 nunc om. L'. transena F'. hie turdia 
MSS of Plautus, Aid. Jim. Me.' lubhricuin, C, lubricum the 
other MSS. lumbricum mss of Plautus. IS inlicen or 

illicere mss : tnliclre J, H. O., Journal of Philology, 1. c. p. 163, 
on the ground that " inlidre is a strictly natural formation (c£ 
inretire) meaning ' to surround with threads, nooses, or springes,' 
the linum of the nest line " (so = inlaqueare) and "that it restores 
both metre and sense to thefirst of the two lines." 16, 17 8ub- 
lltnen altoi saltiiB Inllcite ubi | bipedes volanteB lino lln- 
quant lumlna alis (aliis F') sublimen {subumem L') alios Jisa 
17 inlidte, inlidtae, illicite,illidtae MSS. ubipedes V. volucra 
MSS. Liqtiant FH'L. Alis sublimen alios saltus inlice, ed. 1471; 
inlicit Lipsius Ant. Lect. 5 li. Maenalios saltus Me,' Alis sub' 
lime in alios (or altos) saltus vdidt, Ubi bipedes volucres lino lin- 
quant lumina Biicheler ap. Rib. Coroll. p. xii, wliere other conjeo- 
tureaare mentioned. [./IJi'tts] alis Sublime in altos saltits inlidit' 
invios, Ubi, etc. Rihbecki Alis in alios salttis inlidte [ilHco] L. M. 
The reading given in the text is that of Onions (Journal of 
Philology, I.e. p. 163). 18 Felices peliceoa mss. Inflezam 
in/exam K'F'. 19 [quasi pellex] [hoc est ut voXXaiift] 

Quod Bl hoc non est, vana compositlo homlnia vldeii 
potest qiiad pallex H', L. M. ut pellads FH' Quod si luiec nan 
est vana compositio hominis, coniugis videri potest Aid. quod dtL, 
For hominis nominis Jun. and subsequent edd. The [>a8sage 
is printed in the text in accordance with Onions's suggestion 
(I. C. p. 164). " Nonius is suggesting two derivations of pelices, 
either from the Greek, koo est ut vaWaKi^, or from the Latin, 
quasi pellex, i.e. vana conpositio hominis. For this use of vatta 
cf. Nonius 417. 1, where vanum is glossed by insidiosum, sub- 
dolum. Hoc est ut pallads and quasi pellex are two marginal 
glosses which have found their way into the text, hoc est ui 
pallads referring to the first, quad pellex to the second denva- 
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tion." Quod si hoc non est, [a pellicendo ducta, n«c vana] compost- 
tio nominis videri potest L. M. Perhaps vana stands for Romana. 
21 mlmlci* FH'LPV, Jan.: inimids ACXDOQ', edd. 1470— 
1483: mintis Aid. 23 aopor ACX, Mss of Plaiitua, Aid. 
toror the other Mss of Nonius, edd. before Aid, See Spengel 
De Canticis Plaiitinis 118, and Scholl's apparatus in his edition. 
25 calTri F'H', cutui the other mss. 25, 2C slmilitudlne. 
"Et" Sed quid etc. simtlitudine sedet quid H': in F* et is 
added in the margin: similitudine sed (or set) quid the other 
Msa et " sed " etc. L. M. 30 iussit M, IubbI the other mss 

and edd. before Aid., Me.': ut iussi Aid. Jiin. Me.' Rib. Quich. 
L. M. iussi J. H. 0. {Journal 0/ Philology 1. c. p. 164) who 
compares Aen. 7. IbGfesthmnt iussi. 31 extraite DM0. 

7 2 It id ACX. inquid FH" AP'C. calvltur cavitur L'A". 
ergo fur dominum mss, butyiur P'. endo Ferto manum Carrio 
Emend. 2. 12 and edd. since: etido ferte L. M. 4 dolores 
time FH'. 5 vie caloitur Mss. ni calvitur Hermann ap. 
Kibbeck; Rihbeck and L. M. nisi me calvitur ^a\.\\&. Perhaps 
necalvitv.r,'ne = ni. suspitio A. 6 occultum Dii. 7 con- 
trulle or contruUae MSS: contra llle edd. from 1+70. 8 PRZ- 
aUTTIRB FULACX: frigutire PVEDMO: FRITINNIRE 
HTVE: feritinanire FH'LACX. Bunillre sussillire DM0. 
9 Tel erigl et ezcitari exitare H', entire HTVE, exagitari 
DM0, excitari or esdtari FLA'CA^X, vel erigi et esilire et 
excitare ed. 1470, vel erigi vel ej^ilire edd. 1471-83, vel erigi et 
excitari Aid., L. M., vel erigi el eicsilire Jiin. Me.=, Quicherat. 
quemcunque H'. fringimtur F"; so ed. 1470 has fringei-e and 
fringent 1. 7 and 8 above. 10 aono sussiliunt susum siis- 
siliunt F'H'L'PV; susasiliunt AX: susiissilient C, susum om. 
PH'L'EDMO; sussiViiitniDMO. 12 cupede L\ 13 ftt- 
tinnientls fntimenais mss, followed by edd. before Jun. : 
fritinnientes Jun. 16 commutare or cotimutare mss: com- 
mutari Seal. Ind. Varro. s. v, fritinnire: a change perhaps 
unnecessary, f fHgi frigi mss, erigi Bticheler, Madvig : erigi 
animos miserorum Madv. Adv. 2, 654, who also suggests tibicinio 
fiectendo in the previous line hrttbias crebro Jtectendo. Eorum 
Coram L. M. 17 dejiaccare, flacco Mss, and so edd. to Aid. 
de^ccare, flocco Carrio Ant, Lect, 3. 13: defloccare, Jtacco Jun. 
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\M Peril: flocco defloccabit lam illlc homo lumboa meoi. 
The Anibrnsian palimpsest iq Plautus 1. c. has, according to 
Studeraund's apographon, peril ////si/ defloccahit iamillichom 
lumbos meoa. The Mss here perii (or pent) fiacco hahebit iiW 
amillic (tarn Ulic or iam illic) h. I. m. Yor fiacco habebit Ciirrii) 
1. c. rend defioccubit from Plautus. fiocco hahebit tibi iam illic 
homo I. in. h. M. fiocco defl. J, H. 0. 20 deplexum A'M. 
21 egone ne om, DWO.and so Umpfenbach in his text, though 
the Bcmbine has egmie. 23, 24 Terum etiam a sariendo 
rerum etiam a serendo {adserendo C) MsS: serendo edd. 1470— 
1+83, sarnendo Aid. Jun. and subsequent edd. saiire not garrire 
is the right spelling: see "Contributions to Latin Lexicography," 
p. 582. 25 sartor aatorque FHL=PVEDMO: mrtorsartoT- 
qve L'ACX: sator sartorque Mss of Plautus. maxume majims 
ACXDMO. 28 sarriunt edd. before L. M. 

8 1 iMpl dijipoBuriiaw : KteJiiTaa/rodieio{ampkrodisioT')'HC 
enim mss and edd. to 1483: irepX d^pohitrtwv nee enini Aid., 
eteuini Jun. kaec enim Quich. 2 a ine mercedem Bucheler, 

■arlat H', sarriut H' and the other mss. seriat ed. 1470. cum 
tuus Bim cum tussim FHLPV,edd. 1470-83: cuiictus sim ACl; 
centusaiin Aid. Jun. ce?ius sum Popnia, quoted by Seal, in vs. 
cmn tuus sim. Acidalius iu Com. Plauti Divinationes, p. 23, Me.' 
Quich., Biicbeler: cum tu sis L, M. 5 aequaYK com^- 
6 nautia naaciis FHLPVQ: nautis A'CXDMO, nau A',nau(iii 
edd. 1470-83, nautis Aid.— Quich., navigiis L. M. 7 wi- 
guentorum A. 10 auscularier Gootz and Lowe in thekteit 
of the play, osc- mss of Plautus and Nonius: but see on p. 4. 21, 
osculari ACXDMO. 1 1 Inpedimenta imp- F'HAS, In- 
pUcatloneB impU PH'L'VACX. JNTRICARE H'A (in ras.) 
DM0: the rest hAveintricetiare.intricaenare, intrichenare, orin- 
ticenare. inde intricare ed. 1470, et intriceiiare ed. 147 1 and Me." 
(in note): eitndeiWct'iiae edd. 1476, 1480, 1483: et intricare Mi. 
Juu. Me.', Quich. inpedire L', impedire the rest. 12 Tplxs 
Me.' rpixai edd. 1476, 1480, U83: Tricae Aid. tericae Jud. Me,' 

12 gaUinaceos L', galUnaclos (gallinatios ACX) the rest 

13 inpediant FHLPV, imp- the rest. inpUcati I}. imfV 
the rest, quas tu or quasi tu M.ss: quas tu Mss of Plautus: W 
mihi quas Jun. Mo.', quas (u mild Ma', Quich. quod tit ai-gen- 
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^) quas mild trica$ Bodie and Kmra^ I^ iotiM C «r> 

<oIvar A in Hautiis: perliaps tlh^ ofe is aa iii&aHL smiae «» 
explain oZtigtia, and the tnie readiaf k o&ria wemiimar. -ciMon 
^d. 1470-83; eaolmm AM. and sofaseqiaaLi «oi eEtrvni; H=. 
^ 17 aliqua. U est aliq>tam imie «r Ka&: -mipa vuie €b 
^d. 1470 — ^Ald. aliqwi^ id ett. er Jn. ^mi xha»viiSBZ ^dL 
r Inpedimentis HL'. 18 amors EHLPT. ^1 1470-^ 
Jd.^ Me.': amatoR ACX, Jon. Me.'. Qaidi. L. IL fD iri- 
\a» PHTiP. ccmiemiiomes C. saKHBM tion/iui L^ACX 
i eoa eo xss (A has eo amciiimilL tgOamu K^. xAL 1471- 
\ Itfe.* : tdlenag ed. 1470, Qokfa. L. IL AIuHjmm Aii. 
.teZIono^ J. H. O. Jgnios AdagiaCent.5-6Sret€i5ibepfaige^ 
i^6 proverb aeiSe ra TeXXifPo?; TeOai haiinz been a vre<cfac»i 
lute-player of the time of Epaminondas iZeoobios Pkor. L 45. 
2. 15, quoted in IMcL Kogr.k. If he is right, the <peQing 
flbould be Tdlenias. The phnse trieae Tdlemae oocors again 
11^ Arnobius 5. 28 tricas qnemadmuidmm dicitftr romdmpHicare 
^dlenas. Cato R R. 8 (quoted by Ftinj 15. 72 1 mentijiks a 
ficus tellana, a kind of fig with a long stalk ( !am^ pediculoi. 
Perhaps this evidence may point to an adjective idanKiS = i' 1 » long 
ike a tdum, (2) belonging to a web {tda). The seooiod meaning 
irould suit the phrase trieae teflanae (= the threads of a web I 
;4 After Plauius PVE leave a blank space. The word is 
mitted in FH'L*. Plautus has the word trieae Bud. 1323 R, 
^ersa 530, 796, Most. 572, and intricare Persa 457. Perhaps 
l^onius had quoted one or more of these passages. 26 cap- 
^rrare AX, caperare F*. Caperrare GerL and L. M. This 
pelling, not caperare, is right, being found not only here, but 
a Paulus, p. 48 M (see Von Ponor), Gloss. Vat., p. 29, ApuL M. 
. 16, and Mart Capella 5. 509. 27 quid id illud A. 

9 3 eaximinata A. coagmentmn coacmentum PL, quo- 
ymentum AC, quoarmentum X: vd coagmentum om. DM0. 
b regola om. ]>. 4 quern M, qua DO. 5 inluminunt C; 
nlinunt L^AX, illinunt the rest, {rubrica inlinunt om. DM0.) 
J hasc amussim {amusira H) MSS, edd. 1471-1483, J. H. O.; 
NDunumim icss of Plautus Amph. 1. c, Charlnus, p. 198, 24 : 
Paulus p. 80 M., Placidus pp. 12, 37 ; Gloss. Hessels E 471, Lat. 
Gfr. 63, 47 G. (see commentary): edd. 1470, Jun. Me. Quich. 

Journal of Philology . vol. xxiv. lo 
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L M. haec eteainuasim Aid. 8 etmissitate X, emusitata A. 
emuBiitata mss of Flautus 1. c. (see commentary), amiumkie 
ed. 1470, amiissitata edd. 1471-83, Quich, emussitata Aid. 
Jun., Me., L. M. ingmial/, 12 diligena dia gens iSss, eii. 
1470 — Aid. id ingens Jun. "fortasse dia gens" Me.* (manu- 
script note in margin), Quich, diligens Badiua (ms note) ap, 
Quich., Biicheler; diiivi genus Palm. Spicil. 1, p. 148, dium gens 
L. M. adaumas asswDuis FHL"C, ad»- the rest : adaumes V, 
edd. 1471-83. tene oaiaieov FH'L. teiieo htaKOv H'PVEAC, 
htacKov C ; idem aiaxtav Aid., teneo fiaKpav Jun., yeveSXiaicav 
Bentley Ter. Hec. 1. 2. 88 and edd. subsequently. 13 amuaa 
F'L. 13, 14 aequamen, leTamentum edd. to 1483, Me.'. 
Jun. in margin, and subsequent edd. aeqiiamentum levigatum 
Aid., Jun. in text. Me.' 14 apud apitt L'. utuntur utan- 

tur FH'P'L. 15 coagmentata or coaementata Mss, edd. to 
1483, Me.', Quich. coaequanda Aid., Jun. (text), Me.': coag- 
vientanda Jun. (margin). 1,5 L. M. thinks that the missing 
quotation from Flautus may have been Mil. Olor., 664 R quam 
muiumst more, thus belonging to the next gloss. 16 MUT- 
TVS mutvs MSS, muttus (? muttiim ?) H. N., from Gloss. Lat. Gr, 
p. 132, 2 G. vmttum ypv: comp. Gloss. Gr. Lat., p. 265, 20 ypu^a 
muttio. onomato poeia H'V, onomato poeta or poetia the rest. 
onomapoeia L. M., voces FH'LPVE. 17 mutuB sonus jnutn 
aonus A'CX, iniUos sonus L', mutus soniis the rest. Goth. conj. 
mutitiis or mu for mutus: and mu is adopted by Quich. and 
li. M., who also suggests mut (comp. mutmut quoted from Apuleius 
by Cbarisius, p. 240, 28). mutum or muttum J. H. O., /ludot 
Lindsay : but no change is required, the adj. mntiis meaning 
' unintelligihle ' or ' indistinct' as well as ' dumb '. 18 ducita 
A, duclte the rest. 19 eo turn mss, and so edd, 1470, 1476,, 
1480, 1483 : tamen for turn ed. 1471, cum Aid. and subsequent 
edd. 21 ad mestitiam {maestitiam E) or ineatidam. MSa. 
Hum ad vi. Eothe, itevi ac m. SchoU ap. Quich. and K M. rtuitu- 
am MSS, Aid., mutam edd. 1470 — 83, etc. in/antium FHLPVA* 
CX': infanG'*um A', in/ant'um P', tnfkntum X'. 22 pinnll 
Pli'L', pennis the rest. 24 lubet iubet A'DMO. dlstes- 
dlte MSS: MSS of PJautus I.e., edd. 1470— Me." : dintennUe 
MeursiuB Exerc. Grit. 1, p. 167, quoting Donatus on Ter. Ph. 2d 
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2, ' tenditnr' legitur et ' tennitur ' : so Goetz in Plautus I.e. and 
L. M. here. 25 ut om. L'. 

10 1 perait H'. ad aedes {ad aede X') mss. fiimat A'. 
3 vl propria et ingenio vi •praepostem et ingenio Aid, Jun. 
(who has propria in the margin) : mss and other edd. vi propria. 
Quich. followed by L, M. omits et before ingenio: but may not 
ingenio = in its nature i 3, 4 papSiis tardos bnrdos tardos 
MSS. edd. to Aid., Me.', L. M. ^pahels tardos Aid., Jun., Me'., 
Quich. ffapSeK Seal. mss. ' ex Festo ' : comp. Paulus, p. 34 M., 
[bai'dus'}, quod illi ^apBvt dicunl. 8 tandem me quldem 
tandem eqmdem iLSS, edd. to Aid., Me.': vimis tandem me quidem 
MSS of Plautua, Jun., Me.', Quich., L. M. If the line, as Spengel 
thinks, is an anapaestic tetrameter, rvstica is metrically awk- 
ward: Onions therefore proposed blenna. Perhaps riilla may 
be right, as Usener has suggested. 10 illex FHL', ?7ap PVE, 
Inlex the rest, quis sine L'. vivat FHLPVA'CX. vivit the 
rest, impure L'DVX, inpure the rest. 11 inhoneste 

•tae L'. Inlex ACX, illex the rest {iV^^lex F'). Between inleas 
and lahos the mss insert the whole of the article on toraliwm: 
and so ed. 1470; in ed. 1471 and subsequent edd. it is put after 
that on luTcones. popli F'H'LAC, Quich., L. M., popidi the 
other MSS, edd. to Me.' 13 TincaB mnca* P', vincat the 

rest, vivat L. M., vacus FH'LACX. 15 sclamachla scio- 
mantia edd. 1471 — 83. 16 quero L'A. 17 vIvIb edd. to 
Jun., Me.', L. M., nives Jun , Me.', Quich. 19 reges L. M. 
without sufficient reason. 20 Harpazomene arpazomene 
ACX, sarpazomeve the rest; Sarpasoinene edd. 1470 — 83; 
dpira^ap.evr} Aid. ' ApTra^o/iiv^ Cbaris. p. 144 K. 21 cum 

indomitis inoribus mss, indomltlB cum morlbus Ribbeck. 
22 Inlitterate L'ACX, illitterate or illiterate the rest, inlex 
L'ACX, illex {ilex V) the rest for es, kes L', kisunt A. es Rib- 
beck onaita, and is followed by L. M, But inlitterate may be the 
adverb. 25 exlegeni ullaTn. {ulam C) mss except L', which 
has unain. 26 putarunt mss : abtectatn L. Me.* is the first 
editor who introduced SuHam. . .pniarent from Cicero. 27 lu- 
chrones A', lurckones A'CX, lurconcB the rest (lubracones L', 
luracones H, P marg., E marg.). lurchando F'LEACX. lur- 
chare F'H'LPVKAOX. Servius Aen. 6. 4, contra 'thus' et 

15—2 
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'orchus' veterea dicebant et 'lurcko', i.e. vorax, quihua seqmns aetai 
detraxit a-apirationem: Plotius Sacerdos, p. 491 K. neqiie post c 
litteraiii h latitta verba regit, eaxeptis tribus nominibus, pukher 
Orchus lurcko. lb. p. 475 lurcko (= Probua Cath. p. 10 K.). 
Lurco Acta Arvalium of a.d. 58 (Wilnianns Exempla Inscr. 
Lat ii. p. 280), Paul. p. 120, Gloss. Hessels L 275 : Lurcko MS3 
of Varro R. R. 3, 6, 1. 

Ill moetlno mss, Jun, and subsequent edd. Metim 
edd. 1470 — 83, Mutio Aid. aubrecto subiecto mss. and eiii 
aubrecto F. Dousa in bis Lucilius, and L. M. parum L' for 
ftutlm : farHin parum F'H'L'PVE, Aid.; Turaebua Adv. 17 23 
wrote patrum for parum and furtivi for fartim, in which he 
waa followed by Jun. and Me.' ' Parum ', aut quod in manu- 
scriptis est 'partim,' abundare videtii/r, Jun. Fartim. Parum 
conficeret Me.' 4 nullum utebatur first Me* from the 
MSS: nullusvescebaturGtu\.Yev\.?Am.\ \ii, nullum vesoebatur k\^ 
lurchabat H' (liirckabar) FLPVE. 6 perennis herbae M3S, 
perennlserve mss of Plautus. 11 ac rtreplB at strepis mss: 
Jun., astrepis edd. 1470 — 83, adstrepis Aid. Me.''': ac strepii 
Gcrlach, followed by Quich. L. M. 12 torialius et Msa, 

except DM0, which omit the words: ed. 1471 then ttyrialiuiA 
FHLPV: toralium DMOACX-. torialum et torialima desig- 
nator est edd. 1470, 76, SO, 83; toral et torialium stragulun 
est. Aid. Jun. Me.' ; toral ah kerba torta dictum esse designatof 
est Me.'; toral et toralium [did stragulum'] designator erf 
Quich. : tororum et toralium designator est L. M. : toralium [pro- 
prietaiis] J. H. 0. L. M. is probably right : Glosa. Lat. Gr. p. 199, 
42 torua arpoDfivri : ib. 5 torale -TtepiieXivov. (See commentary.) 
12 lib. XII A. 13 quod ftonde lecticas atruebant quoi 

frontem lectica est HLPVACX : ru^xmt PHPVECX : atrue- 
rant WL: quod frontem lecticae stmebant, edd. 1470 to Me.'j 
quod frondem lecticae struebant Quich. : quod fronde lecticae 
struebantur, L. M. : quod fronde lecticas struebant, Madv. Adv. 2, 
p. 654, nearly anticipated by Goth., quod fronde lecticam: quo 
Jrontevi lecticae struebant, J. H. 0. ea eo L. M. herba torta 
torum herba tormentoriwm F' : torium LP'E : etiam nunc 
Quich. L. M. : et nunc edd. 1471 — Aid. etiam nam, Jun. Me. 
15 qui (^wue Jun. 17 paeudolo pseudolocus ¥}i\ pse^idolo 
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Old IPPVE ; Dum concenturio cenlurio V : ccenturio L, con- 
centurio FHPE ; dum concenturio mss of Plautus, cui centurio, 
edd. 1470 — 83; concenturio Aid. Jun. Me., cum concenturio, 
Quich. L, M, aycophantia or sycofantia est HEFLPV. 20 In 
Inridllg falc ero mss of Terence, \.c. : in insidiis ero, MSS of 
Nonius : ero F=H', omitted in the reat, in insidiis hie e?-o, Aid. 
6ret. 21 deficles mss of Nonius, and of Terence except 

the Bembine: deficias Bembiue of Terence, Prise. De Fig. 
Numerorum, p. 417 K., Bentley, Umpfenbach. 22 ari- 

menaores, L'. dlctl bracketed by L. M. 23 viderent L'. 
85 regi H'. ei rei mss of Plautus, eius rei mss of Nonius : 
eiua re Quich. L. M. ego. sum fiictufl finitor mss of Nouius 
and Plautus, and so Lanibinus in Plautus. Muretus Var. Lect. 
17 14 proposes ego finitor foetus sum, and so edd. of Nonius; 
but Lambinus was probably right, as finitor may be derived 
not from fimre but from finis, and have followed the analogy 
of ianltor, halltor, portltor, vinitor, fundttor. 28, 29 quod 
seruffis L. 29 Inpllcata L'. 

13 1 fliquidem es tu mecum si quid ea (e' F*) e&tumetywm. 
F'HLVE: si quid nestumecinn P, aiquiden tu es mecum AB 
in Plautus. una F'H'. pensili mss of Nonius: pensilis A, 
pensibis B in Plautus. 2 XVIIII F'HPVE, edd. 1470—83, 
Me.* Quich. L M.; Villi F'L, Aid. Jun. Me.' 4 eirpes 
PL'PVEX : es-spes F'HL'ACDMO. 5 orbus, expes orb 

(i.e. orbua) V, Aid. and subsequent edd. : orbis FHLPE, edd. 
1470—^3: eayes FHL'PVE : exspes U 7 eiculi FHLPV, 
edd. 1470— Aid. : exul Jun. and subsequent edd. desertus, 
vagus first inserted by Aid. 8 exsules A. 9 exolat L', 
L. M. ; exulat MSS of Vergil. 12 gworf vestem spiceret. 

13 Testis inspiciant vestes H'P': spirtant L. M. from Varro 
L. L. 7. 14 dicitur ¥'. 15 vestlsplci veatispicium 

F'H^ vestispica A in Plant, vestiplicae BCD there, au, aut P' 
and P'. 17 inacitulam inscituram and instituram MSS; 

inscitulam Gulielm. Plautin. Quaest., p. 128 : irnciam edd. 
1470 — 1483; inscltam Gothofred. 18 ancillulam Testrae 
erae TestlBplcam andllutam FWLWE, ancillunam H': an- 
dlliilam unain, J. H. 0„ L. M. I'espere et vespispictim FH'LPVE, 
edd. from 1483 to Quieh. : vestiplicam et vestlspicavi, Bothe : 
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vettrae erae et vestispicam, Bticheler ap. Eib. : vestrae hie em 
Rib. who mentions other conjectures ; vesperei here, L M. 
19 Ideo aut indige naMurcium, F'H'PVE, indie H' ; aut indite 
et.oii. 1470; aut iixdigitamsntia edd. 1476. 1480,1483, Aid. Jun, 
Me,' ; aut Indies Me.' (note), Biicheler ; aut Indigma, Oehler, 
The words Varro — vestiipicavi are omitted by F'L. Nastumim 
indige non invides in eo F'HPVE : non invides, edd. 1471— 
1483: nonne «tdes. Aid. Me.''", Quich., BUcheler; naetumam, 
indigeiM, non vides f Oehler : for in eo ab eo Jun., ideo Oehler, 
Biicheler : nastiircium non vides K M. Perhaps the true read- 
ing ia nastujiium indigeno nomitie vides ete. ; though I admit 
that indigenus is only quoted from Apuleius. 20 ut vegtl- 
aplcam F'H" ; the rest omit ut. 21 SUBPILARE L'AC: 
supplicare MO ; swppilare the reat. inde H'. 23 conpUaie 
or compilan the Mss, except O which haa conpilare, and I" 
which haa compilares. compilati edd. from 1470 to L. M. 
23 I follow SchoU in the arrangement of the words, eiisfuror 
BD in Plautus. 26 subpilat vertem aurum siibpitatum ot 
suppilatuni est ezim MSS : for eum Bothe conj. aurum, from 
Plant. Mil. 1147 R. imruiii atque omamenta : aurum atque 
argentum atque omamenta-, Maehly ap. Rib.: aurum vesOs a.o. 
Rib. subpilat vestem aurum etc. J. H. O. Journal of Philo- 
logy, 1. c. 

13 alter amat potat alteram apportat or adporttU 
Mas, edd. 1470 to Me.': alter amat point Gulielm. Verisim. 
1 16, Me," and subsequent edd. 3 AVSTRA haustra 

APMO. cadi mss, edd. 1471 to Quicherat: radii ed. 1470, 
Madv. Adv. 2 p. 654, L. M. But sec Munro on Lucr. l.c., who 
quotes Vitniv, 10 5 (10) to show that the cadi (or modioli 
as Vitruv. calls them) are " scoops or basins attached to the 
wheel to lift up the running water." hauriendo A'M : auriendo 
(audieiido C) the rest. 4 gretaceant tlia B^Ii'L. L. M. 

suggests graeca for graece of the other Mas. Perhaps the read- 
ing of F' etc. may represent sicuti graece ah dvrXetv dvrXia. 
sicitti...dvTXia om. ACX. 5 austra USS, and bo hss of 

Lucr. 1. c. mdimiis FL. 6 veliterina- A : vecterina ed. 1470, 
1471 ; is the original form of the word vectrinus? 8 partu- 
riendi FHLPV, edd. before Aid. 10 toHe for ne forte 
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FHLPV: idem torte or toHo (id eerie ed. 1470) edd. before 
Mb.', who restored ne forte homive veterino FHLPV. quorum 
Mss except F'H', edd. before Junius. 11 creperare A'. 

12 diciintur in dtcbio A. 13 crepeTum,..dubiwni is bracketred 
by L. M. 16 conperi JJ: comperi the rest, quae ego 

cuncta esse fluxa quai ego cuncta fi'i^a esse Biicheler ap. 
Eib. quae ego cuncta fluxa in med. r. c. c. Bothe. 18 niino 
tu in re creperd tiia quid c6vsili capids vide, Bothe : so L. M., 
with the change of tu to tvte. Kunc tu in re crepera vide quid 
capias c^nsili, Liichs ap. L. M. consilii FHLPV. 21 sanmmt 
Bolis mihi in magna maerore Mas : sa/iie tu solus magna in 
maerore metvque lanns Dousa quoted by Scalig. MS: Samni 
sole Scaliger MS. Set nunc solus mihi L. M. 22 summo 

crepera inventus FHLPV : crepera re, Lachmann i ealutlB 
saluti's, Lachnaanu. Other conjectures on this desperate passage 
are mentioned by Quich. 24 non om. H'. vetet mss; 
decet Scalig. ms, Lachmann: asgritudin&n FHPV, ed. 1470, 
1471 : aegritudine edd. 1480, 1483. Jud. 25 L. M. omits 
in. 27 potet una atque una potest unam atque unam 
HLPVE: potest una a-una edd. 1470, 1471 : potet una atque una 
F with the best mss of Plautus, edd. 1476—83, Aid. Jun. 
una atque unam EIL in Plautus, so Fleckeisen there and Me* 
here, ductet ducit et R'JJ, dwtitet F'H'L'PVE, duc*et F': 
duct^ M88 of Plautus. 

14 2 orrida H' : horrideis L. M. 3 oracla ora clam 
FHLPV: oracula edd. 1470—83, Quich.: oracla Aid. Jud. 
Me.''', L. M. : oracla... crepera L. M. 5 manifestor V. 

lib. vi. V FHLPV, edd. 1471—83: vi Junius. 6 quod 
qtto Lachmann. nornen H'. a re FHLPV, edd. 1471 to Me.': 
L. M. : ah re mss of Lucr., edd, 1170, Quich. 7 inpositum 
L', imp. the rest. 11 eodem eo mss, edd. 1470 — 76, Aid. to 
Quich.: eodem edd. 1480—83, L. M. 12 mllael.': impune 
FNL'. 13 pinnls F"H'L', peniiis the rest, alitua mss of 
Nonius, halitus the ancient mss of Verg. 1. c. 19 decoratas 
decoratiis PH'LPV ; decoratis H'. pennis decoratos ed, 1476, 
Quich. ; poenis decoratos edd, 1470, 1473, Jun. Me.''', Rib. 
poenis laceratos L. M. 20 etvterri-s P'. 22 Scaliger and 
^^fiermann ap. L, M. would scan the line as anapaestic. L. M. 
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supposes some word such as iactor to have fallen out at tbe 
end of the line. 24 poMum possimt FHLFY: posmm 

Seal. MS, Me.' possmn, ita Hiiius etc. Bothe : possuimis, Itn 
kuim etc. L. M. 25 ac atque FHLPV; ac edd. 1470—83: 
inscitia atque Aid. Jud. Me.''^ but inacientia Jun. in margin 
27 ecfecit F, et fecit H'L: effecit H'PVE. 

15 3 complexti Mas of Verg. 1. c. 3 explena L', & 
quae ACOX, et ex quae M. 4 nodls Jioiis P. nodwm edi 
to AkL, which has nodis. etrsolvo L'P. L. M. brackets as a 
gloss the words hoc est...exsolve, and so J. H. O. 5 to 
autem quod quaero aba te all but F'L, which omit u^ U. 
til autem quod quaetv eiioda Bib., tu abs te q. g. e. L. M. 
qui bIb F'HVE: qua fii^ L' ; quae sit F'L": quis sit P. 
7 quid tarn obscuridicum est tamve inecnodabtle quid 
tain F'H'; qui tain F'; qui itmn L: quid itam H'PVE. oi- 
scuridicunt FHLPV, inetnodabile P'. The first successtul 
attempt to deal with the passage is that of Me.^ quid txm 
ohscuridicum est tamve inenodabite, which is adopted by Quich. 
and J. H. 0.: quid ita? tamne obscure dictum est tamve i 
Bothe', L. M. nam quid hie tarn ohscnre dictum est etc. Eib. 
9 laeto FHLPV. 10 haec hoc edd. 1470—83, haec Ali 

13 periboe agiiito L'. gna*to P', edd. 1471 — Me.", gvatus ed. 
1470: gnate ordinem omnem ut dederit enoda patH coDJ. Me.': 
for ut dedci-it, ut ut erit Palmier ap. Rib., who mentions other 
conjectures. Perhaps ut se dedit. inodat L'. pater] F*!!': 
patri F^H^LPV. gnate ordinem omnem, ut ut erat, enodapatri 
L. M. 16 sini FH'L. huius aetati first ed. 1476: etMS Aid. 
Jun. vos ignoscetis. Huius enim aetati servire debemus MS8 
of Cic. 1. e. 17 ita ut in F'HPE : ut in ita V : vt in cm. 

F'L. Me.' was the first editor who perceived the right reading. 
20 L. M. brackets dictun. CrRUMMUS crmtmius, cnimmwrn 
(in the next line) L'. 22 iojTts H'PV, and edd. to Me.': 
torruB the other Mss and Quich. toridare P. conburere A, 
24 erlt Biicheler ap. Rib. conj. aderit: escit L. M. hie] hice 
Rib. L. M. regina erit once Bergk. See Rib. torris H*, 
torus P'. 2.5 idem om. F'LP. 26 Turn suae vltae ! 

finem ac fotis Intemecionem fbre euin snum v. /, a.c fati 
if. FHLPV: ,uae edd. 1470—83, L. M., suum Aid. to Quich. 
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an ffdi edd. 1470 — Quich. : «c fatis Biicheler, Rib., aetatis 
L. M, 27 Maleagro B.^Y : Maleago YYL^'LP'E,. wW om. F'L. 
vbi ubi L. M. : ubl toirus fHiisiet (for esset) J. H. 0. tun-is IP. 
16 3 aflictitm L', affl- the rest, exanivimii Nic. Faber 
ap. Doiisa (marg.) and Kib. 4 epigmio FHLPV, edd. to 

Me.^; Epigonls Quich., Rib. Erigona L. M. 5 eloquere 
Mss and edd. ; loquere Biicheler and L, M,, who scans the line 
as cretic. propria {propriai L) the mss, and edd. to Aid. 
propers Jun., pavore L. 7 mihi MSS. en: cinimo Jnn. Me.', 
but Jun. has exanimato in the mai^n. 8 haruapiceH 

ACXD, hauruspices MO, amspices or armpids the rest. 
ipiclunt P', spiciant FH'LP'VCDMO: aspiciunt F'H', spid- 
aittur AX 10 extispiciwm FHLPE, extispitium V : ex- 

tlspicum Scalig. Conj. p. 107. prodtis P. 11 alt con- 

nilem Jun. for te covsulem of edd. 1471 — Aid. pelum FLPVE, 
peruni W. pilum Jon. —Quich., imperium Oehler, imperio L. M., 
in, templuvi Biicheler. Perhaps sellam. 12 et hostias et 

extds piclB dlBputantia et hostia sed FHLPV and edd. 1471— 
Aid. disputanti FHLPV. extispici dispiUanti edd. 1470 — 
Aid. hosiiaa e-vtispid disputanti Jun. Me.' et hostias et 
eintispices disputantes Me.- 13 Mulcere H" (marg.) Aid. Jun. 
Me.^ Quich. L. M. vellere declpere velle decipei-e Bentin,, 
Quich. vel decipeve L. M. 14 nisi ut astu Ingeniam 

lingua laudem nisis L. lingua laudem Hrst Aid., ludam 
L. M., ductis P. nisi ut astu ingenii fingo,in, laudem Scalig. 
Conj. p. 107. 17 celius FHLPV: CaeclliuB ed, 1470, 

Bentin,, Jun. Inpobolimea rastraria mss (scipobolimea H'); 
so nearly edd. 1470 — 1483: so Scalig. Castig. in Festum 
p. cxv. Hypobollmaeo raatraria Jun. and subsequent 
edd, (see p. 40), but L. M. punctuates Hypoholimaeo, Ras- 
traria. See Ribbeck, who thinks that the play had three 
titles, Hypobolimaeiis Rastraria, Hypobolimaeus or Subditivus, 
ffypobolimaeus Ghaerestratus. He mentions a view of Granert's, 
that Rastraria is a separate title. 18 prolublum pro- 

luvium F^H', Jun., Me.': prolndtum edd. 1470, 1476, 1480, 
1483: prolubium ed. 1471, Aid. Me.'' and subsequent edd. 
19 alcimeone H', edd. 1471—1483: Alcmaeone ed. 1470, 
Aid. and subsequent edd. except L, M. 20 tanta fata 
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Hiicheler, Rib. ; tantavi Voss ap. Rib., L. M. frustando FH'. 
Tanans vanas edd. 1471 — 1483, vanam Aid., vanans Jud. 
See p. 184 1. 22 delectet delectet et HLPV, edd. 1470- 
Ald., Me.'^ : et om. Jun. Me.' and the other edd. 24 i»ij*<hh 
F'HLPVE {letmis V), lactans F=. Edd. down to Me.» tud 
lactas, lactaris, or lactans : laetaiis Muretus ap. Me.' 2.5 F« 

iactatio I would read lactatio, see " Cotitribiitious to Latin 
Lexicography" p. 512. 27 SUCCUSSARE FH'LP?, 

succusare H'ACDMOX. sursuni, 1/. nee »uccusset FHLPf 
Aid. we edd. 1470—1483. Jud., nei L. M. succuset L'. 28 

III F'H', L. M., iiii F'H'LPV, edd. before L. M., who how- 
ever reads II on p. 8G. 29 auccuBsatoris FKL^FV, 
siiccmatoris L\ tardirari FHLP'V, tra*dirari P'. tadi 
rarique edd. 1470 — Aid., Me.= : tetrl tardique Jun. from p. 86, 
Me.' 31 Quoted by Gelliua 1 16 10. sequenter P. 

17 1 adfllde L', asside the rest, alia aliea V ; o/ijm 
Rib. strenae strenue FHLPV ; strena Btrenue for strena strsw 
or strenae of former edd. Eentin. strena strenuue Paaserat. ap. 
Quich. 2 adulatio est * * * landimentuvi. F, the lacuna 

extending to half a line, blandivientum est (adulatio omitted) 
A'C. ad om. ACX omnes L', amines L'. 4 After lib. u 
PE have a lacuna of two lines : V has a marginal note hie 
desunt duae liTieae quae in autentico non erant scriptae: ff 
also haa a similar note deesi aUquid. The words fida— 
adulatio were first added from Cicero by Bentin. 5 amente- 
toribus FHL^P^V, ads- L', asentorihus P'. 6 nee for tum 

the Mss of Cicero I.e. gannitu Tocis cannit PVE, canit FHL: 
cKttis edd. 1470, 1476 — Aid., canit vocis ed. HTl.^ranniiimocij 
Jun. adidat FHLPV. 9 tui mei volans FHLPV, and edi 
1471, 1476, 1480, Aid. sublime advola^is Dentin, from Cic: so 
Jim. and Me.' : Me.' suggests in his note Bubllme avolani 
as Uouius' reading, and so before him Tumebus Adv. 2 9. 
eublime involans Quich. tmn avolans L. M. avolans mss of 
Cicero l.a 10 pinnata F=H'L', pennata F'H'L'PV. ado&rf 

L.' 11 gilt et manduci edd. 1*71. 1476, 1480, 1483, Jun. 
Me. Quich. L. M.: qui manduci MSS, edd. 1470, Aid. qui — 
sunt suspected by J. H. 0. 12 pistonbus Jun. Me.', pictorf- 
bUB V and the other edd. 13 magnuB manducui 
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camllluB cantheriuB caniillus hss; magnus Camillas, man- 
ducus, canteiius Jud. Me.^r camellus Titmeb. Adv. 17 23; 
mdgnus 'nuindtic6 cafnellus...ca'iitenus Rib. -nianduco's L. M. 
casmillua Quicb. L M. 16 vimargo FH^LPV : Bimarco 

was first conj. by TurnebuB Adv. 17 24. 17 ut Fremescat 

FH'LPV. Varro-^gulae om. H'. ut edd. before Qiiich. uti 
Meineke ap. L. M. since adopted by edd. 1 7 Senlca m.S3. 

19 hie In tmediof habitat kic in medio habitai FHLPE, 
kic tnedio V, edd. Ii71 — 1483, Juu. Me.: in "medio habitat Aid. 
Quicb. mendicus habitat Rib., in cavaedio h. Zangemeister ap. 
L. M. ; aedes inkabitat L, M. Seneca FHLPV. uBcunclae 
sescuntiae V (aesctintie F=) H'L, sescuntia H-'PVE. sescuntiae 
Turaeb, Adv. 17 23. 21 set L'. eed me sed V. senica 
Mss. 22 n-adurius L' ; gradiriiis C. succusatura A. 24 

For ipse L. M, suggests iste. ecus FL, equus (aeqmis B}) 

the rest. formonsuB L'P. victor FHLPV: Tector ed. 1470, 
Bentin., Juu. marg., Me.': victor eiid. 1471 — Aid., Jun., Me.' 
27 tetneriiu quam tu te meditta qitam tute FULPV (qiatntu 
te P') Ail qui gradu tolutili Te mediis campis moUiter vectus 
cito Relmq-uat Me.' (in note), te medium usqite agmen Riese. 
equi gradu tolutili Tijuidi usque tuti moUiter vectae dto Rdinquet 
Biicheler, an qui gradu relinquat te tolutili Melivs quam tute 
moUiter vectiis cito L, M. 28 e-Tdorsiiare est M, dorsum 0, 

dorsu X. 29 macherio F^, macerio F'HLVE, mecerio P. 

30 merenam F'L. potest FH'LP', Msa of Plautus, Quich., 
L. M. potes edd. 1470 — Me.'' 31 delilare H', delei-are V', 
rista L': perhaps tben recta, not recto is right, recedere edd. 
1470 — Quich. decedere L M. decreto decedere Jun. marg, 
32 in quam mngilo F'L. decurrit A', L. M. deourrat the 
rest, and Isid. 10 78. 

18 2 smn om. FH'L; Bum In tuto from the other M8S, 
Rib. Quich. L. M. 3 nwmquis L", nunquiB FHL'PV. 

restat resistit FHLPV, edd. 1470 — Me.= : numquis hie restat 
Bothe, L, M., restet Quich. tiunqui hie restitat Rib., lilarit L', 
lerarit V'. 4 libro ivxvi edd. 1476 — Quich. L. M. omita 

Ubro. delero Y\ delibro P. 5 cupidi FHLPVQ, edd. 1470— 
Aid. cuplde Jun. and subsequent edd. flingo FH'L : fungvr 
{fugor P) FH'LP. ruberum ia not explained, liberum ed. 
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1470, Me.' in uote; tuberuvi Dousa, r-uderuni Jun., L M., 
aubertim Quicb, ; and other conjectures have been made. 8 
GOpioso H'; accenturiis A. 10 at te h'. petunt edd. 1470— 
1483, petent AH. and subsequent edd. 11 simitur L, 

imitlitur F', perhaps rightly. 13 cui for qui P^. implean 

PV", Inpleam the rest. 14 RVDVS 'fortasse raiidus' L. M. 
The word is so spelt in Val, Max. 5 6 3, Varro L. L. 5 § 163, 
Paul. p. 275. 15, 16 vim sternenda et FHLPVG : viam for 

vim Aid., sternendam ed. 1470. mam sternendam Jun. in 
margin : viai sternendue Me.' note : viai stemendai L. M, 
agerem FLPE : agger H. 17 radendo Mss, edd. 1470— Me.', 

Quich. ruendo Me.', L. M. Perhaps rutando. 18 kic P. 
Ulum FH'LPVQ, edd. 1470— Aid. illinc Jun., lllim H^ Me.' 
from Gifanius. profectv's Rib. redisti FHLPV, Aid. re- 
dilitt Bothe. 20 fritmsntariuvi P. frumentariits em. L. M. 

atqae et rtUellum FHLPVE {adque L'), Aid. atque ruteUuni 
edd. 1471—83, Bentin. 21 una unum FHL, Aid., Jun, 

Me.': unavi PVE, ed. 1471; una edd. 1470, 1476— 1483, Me" 
and subsequent edd. adfert F'L', affert the rest. 22 dii 

nos lemmatos FHLV, dienos lemmato P, dienos lemmatos E. 
logo santi patri P, logo santipatri E, lego santi patri V : eanS^ 
patri edd. 1470—1483 : logos antipatri FHL, Aid. ut XvfW 
Madv. Adv. 2 p. 654, L. M. 23 ridrti V. capud H'. 3* 
qui a mendaciis H', quia mendaciis F^P, qui mendaclli 
F'H'LV. 25 olnciebant L. M. ad fugam. /ugitivit 

FHLPACX, and edd. before Quich. /ugitivis om. DM0, Quich. 
Perhaps aid fugitivi, quibus ad fugam etfurta etc 26 erwit 

M. adcommodata L'A, ace- the rest, et vilia A. Aitiet 
iitilia L. M. inserts the words quod Homerua — afteivu. 
27 pertesutit FHLPV. pauperem FHLP'V, pauperum P". 
quern propter te sivi pauperem Me.° quern pertaesum est 
pauperuvi Bothe, Quich. quern pertisumst esse pav/perem Rib. 
For dedi, ei L. M. 33 Tubitanus F'H'V, ctihitaaua edi 

1471—1483; Turbitanua F'H=LPE, Aid: Tvrditanus Jun. 
Me.': Tudicanus ed. 1470, TudltanuB Me.' Tiiditatms miii 
Bouterwek ap. L. M. For the name and the scansion Tuditanrta 
see L. M. commentary on Lucil. I.e. He derives it from the 
city Tuder (Latinized Tiides). 
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19 1 liicifigii8 P. 3 nugator cmidern FHLPV, Ji. 

quidam ed. 1470, Aid. Jun. Me.' : nu^iatorque idem Me.", Quich. 
n. cum Idem L. M. at (for ac) F=H'. .5 tenehrione 

FHLPV, tivrium FHLVE, tyrrium P. tenebrionem edd. 
tenebrio hominem Tyrrum. conj. Rib. Thurium Guyet, Bothe, 
Quich. Perhaps TuTTium. 6 Edd. 1470 — 1483 have no 

title, Varro Papia Papae Aid. 7 tenebrio nterque P, 

perhaps rightly, quod quid FH'L. The lines from Homer 
are first quoted by Aid. 12 Capitolio edd. 1470—1483, 
Me.", Quich. in O. Aid. Jun. Me.' L. M. I'i tenebronem 

FHLPV, tenebrionem al! edd. 14 dimminutlve FHL'V, 
di- H'L'PACDO. diminutivo Aid. Juu. Me,''' 14 appellare 
A'. 16 aspexit Mss, conspezlt Bothe, iam aspexit L. M. 
truam FH', Aid., tndlam H=LPVE, edd. 1470—1483. 18 

the words gubumati — valenHa, absent in the mss, were first 
inserted by Bentin. from p. 186. 19 magnum F^H", edd. ; 

magnus PH^LPVE. pauh FHLPV : paula p. 87 where the 
line is quoted again, rua F', tua L'. ventuletur L'. 20 

minnatur ed. 1470, Quich., L. M. evannetur edd. 1471 — Me.' 
Tanuo AOXDMO, edd. 1470— Me.', Quich. vannu FHL'PV 
(bannu UE), Me.' L. M. 21 ventulantur F^. 22 ergo F\ 

in om. H': heret misera FHLPV: valva etiam vix kaeret Jun. 
Me.* from Carrio Emend. 2 16. misera edd. before Bothe, who 
wrote miier. infirvia valva est, vix kaeret sera Biicheler. in 
yyrima volvast, v. h. miser L. M. 23 mea opera utfiat/ecero 

ocius Rib. : inea /ecero opera ut fiat ocius L M. 25 ilia 

FHLVP. ut om. L M. vannare H". turn vis FHLPV. 
lumblB Me.' 27 eursavit FHLPV, Aid. crissavlt Jun. 
crissabiique the elder Dousa, creisabit L. M. 28 de re 

nistica lib. i inserted first by Aid. Levis levissivium B.\ 29 

ac palea omitted, perhaps rightly, in the text of Varro : Aid. 
and Quich. omit the words here, acus ac paleae vannatur 
FHLPV: acras F'L'. area FHLPV: aream edd. 32 

tergum varium...linguam vafram Rib. linguam autem L, M., 
from the supposed reading of H lingavam: H however has 
Hngam. 34 afri FH'L. 

ao 2 bmsire FHLPV : rus ire Gulielm. Verisim. 5 12. 
'ttat FL, Aid. Juu. Me.': i-epromittat F'HPVE, edd. 
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1470—1483: reprommltttw Guliclm. I.e. Me.' Quich. RiK 
remiUaa pro vafer L. M. 3 Inhoneate ut honeste vi HS3, 
non est ut L. M. : ink. J. H. 0. ludas F^H', Gulielm. l.c, 
lavdas F"H'LPV. 6 imdostic FHLPV. garro H'. 

paiUcalones H'. prodacaiitibvs FHLPV. ir)sta,, garri ed. 
1470, sta, garri edd. from 1+71 except Aid. and Jun. : partieu- 
lonea producam tibi edd. 1470— Me.', Rib, r producant ifriM 
Quich. : prodtie particulones antihus L. M. em tibi for antibiit 
J. H. 0. Journal 0/ Philology vol. 18, p. 91. 7 tAmn, elope 

H'L', Me.-, L. M. clopee F=, clopoe ACX, clopeo DM0. «Xo™ 
edd. 1470— Me.", Quich. 8 Epigone HLPVQ: Erigm 

Quich., Erigona L. M. Epi^onis Rib. (Acciim 292), 9 
eaque itt hoc FHLPV (eaque * H'), eaquae F. ut ne FH'L, avt 
ne H'PVE. verba om. H'. eaque hoc causa ut ne quis nostra 
verba deperet auribus Voas ap. Rib., L. M. eaque im A« 
(=kuc) causa BUcheler. 11 rape, tene A in Plautus: mj«, 

clepe, tene B. arpaga FHLPVQ : harpaga mss of Plautoe, 
12 partae H' : sparte LP. 12 rapere—discujit Madvig 

(Fin. 5 § 74) is from an old poet. After discunt Aid. adds idm 
De Natura Deorum lib. iii, " agnwm inter pecudes aurea clanm 
cmna Quendam Thyeaten depere ausum esse e regia." So Jun„ 
M', Me.' : but the latter notes the omission of the passage tn 
plerisque libris. For quendam Bentin. coiij. qiiem clam, Me.' 
quondam. 14 clepit FHLPV, edd. 1470 — Me.' clepitt 

Me.', with the approval of Rib. and Madv. Fin. 5 | 74. 15 

octogiessi FHLPVQ. sequae seqve ed. 1470, Me.' ai seque edd. 
1471 — 1483, si se qtiae Aid.: si quae Jan.: aineque Rieae: 
opific\\o H', opifico the rest, pro^nter FHLPVQ. si quae 
opifica, non probitei- clepere Gulielm. Plant. Quaest. p. 160. 
17 torporare Bei^k Opusc. 1 356 ; but comp. Placidus p. 29 
Deuerling, corporato vulneruto. sorum H', 20 tropea V. 
lihro I FHLPV: Llberi Scriverius ap. Rib. 22 goema 
FH'LV'X : giei-iis V= : goeiTus P' (?) : gnis H=A-0. dim- 
minutionem FHLP, dim- the rest. 23 quot circlos quod 
drculos FHLPVQ : curso FHLPV, cursu Q, drcos annuo in 
curso He." 26 /armacon FHhW . tractum. — venerium om. 

F'L. fmidis F'H': finiadia L': f missis L'; finidia H*PV'E, ^ 
femiiiidis V: /eni**ia F'. Finidis or Fhinidis edd. 1471 — 
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1483, Me.' Quich. L. M. Phomissis Aid. Jun. Me." 27 
levenis sterilem FHLPVQ. st viedicina H'LPVE, st in ras. ff, 
opera S (i.e. est) F. si venenis "alii" ap, Bentin. se venenis 
sterilem esse illius opera et tiiedicina autunians, Bilcheler, Rib. 
se veneris etc. Quich. segem or sementim sterilem etc, Me.* 
sementim L. M. 28 cenitis : cernuiis- iii om. V. 

21 2 comvostith. 6 rwraiini L' : co/w FHLPV, edd. 

1471. Aid., L. M, coUus Bentin. from p. 200, where the line 
recurs, and bo Jun., Me.''', Quich. 7 varro varro V. olea 
P. 8 pertusas FHLPVQ, edd. 1470—1483 : perfUsas Aid. 
and siibseii»eut edd. nbique PE'. 9 camibus P. 10 Ibi 
H'PVE, edd. 1470—1483, L. U.: siM FH'L. Aid. Jun. Me.'-' 
Quicb. pasto ludos P. cemui Consualia edd. 1470, 1476 — Me.': 
corli* C. ed. 1471, Me.^ Quich. L. M. 12 e^eeunt. Aid. Jun. 

Me." dictae quod A\ stricte PA'CXUM, strictae FALVA'O. 
emitantw H. ocidis LA'. 13 Bul Mi^s except A, which 

according to L. M. has siio corrected from sui, edd. except L. M. 
who writes stio. perstiin^ant E, edd, 1470 — Aid. M.^ prae- 
Stringant Jun. Me.' L. M. vin* F'; L. M. adds from Verg, 
striduntqiie cavemis. 14 calibum FHLPE, calidum V. 17 

cebraet H', ci'ebae P(?)i ff^'w* om- FH'. 19 QuiriHare H. 

M FH'D^ Us H''L(;)PVECD : his F^AMO. vocant V'A'. 
?0 VI* F. 21 }iic ed. 1470, Jun. Me.', haec mss here and 

Varro Ic, edd. 1471 — Aid., Me.', and subsequent edd. keiuli- 
tavit FLV'E, heiulitavi H', heiulavit H', fieiulietavit P, heiu- 
lietatiit V: the form with h is also supported by the mss of 
Varro I.e. eiulitabit Jan. 22 a/nanrius H' : quiritas H', 

qufiritant P. 22 commento grammaticis FHLPVQ, edd. 

1470 — 1483 : commento grammatices Aid. Jun. Me.'-' : coTn- 
nientariis grammaticis Quich. from p. 379 1. 23 quiritatum 
FHLPVQ, edd. 170— Me.= : clam it quiritatum Gothofred, 
qiiiiitatur Turneb. ap. edd. Both forms, quirito and quiritor, 
are attested : Diom. p. 381 K. quotes quirito from Livius, 
quiritafur from Vario : comp. Prise. 1 p. 396. Quiritare Varro 
L. L. 6. 68. Glossae Nominum p. 591 5 Goetz queritaior 
queritator vociferator (perhaps for guiritatur querellatur voci- 
feratur): Gloaa. Vat. p. 158 25 qviritat quaerit (perhaps = 
qu-eintur) : Gloss, Abavus p. 384 10 quifitat populo adloquitiir. 
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Apul. Apol. 82 haa proquiritat. Quiritat, clamat Ij. M, U 
For caricetmi L. M. suggests cariostim, J. H. O. caricem. 27 
Leucadxa dperi FHL'PV. aperi, viden Jun. hei perii Gulielm 
Veriaim. 2 21, Qiiich. L. M. (et). osculator F". non H', nnin the 
rest, ilium ilia ec pudet FH'LP(?)V'E ; i. ilia haec V* i. ilka 
H'Q. num hilum illaec L. M., nuvi hilmii Ula haec Rib. 
F^ni ! videti vi rfscjfiafwr o&riein, ? nan ilium ecpttdet J. S. 0„ 
Journal of Philology 16, p. 165. 30 nemo ilia om. PL 

cari F'L. cariosior edd. 1470 — Aid., curioBlor Jun, marg. 
and subsequent edd. from the MSS. 31 virrotae H', 

adpetentes L', app- tlie rest. 33 verosam L. 34 cdm 
FHLPVQ. 

22 1 Bum FHLPV, Seal. Conj. in Varr. p. 147 : sim Quiih. 
L. M. from Stephanus. desirtt Quich. 4 lib. viiii E. lA.a 
Me." by mistake. 5 actari Mss (act*ri H'V). aptari M 
1471— Me.^ : lactaii P. Jud. ap. Gerl., Quich. L. M. comes V, 
fruitare mss. 6 altis Oudendorp ap. L. M. inmlssai VE, 
immissas F'HP, missas F'L. 7 frequenter om. T, edi 

before Aid., Me.' 9 privum \j. 'iA.. 10 concaiescit L M. 

for congelascit of MSS and edd. Perhaps two glosses are con- 
fused : gelat est congelascit et colligitur, glisdt crescit 11A 
ignescit. Gloss. L. G. p. 32 29 gekii Kpvovrai, ir-^yvvraL : p. 34 
19 gliscit ai^et coUitur F". 12 clioscor L'. gllicorecL 

1471, Bib., L. M. glisco the other edd 14 dissumma FH'Vi 
disumma H^'LPE : quorum FHLPV : quibus se a the same usa 
de summa Turneb. ap. Quich. die, szimma etc. Grotius ap. Rib. 
due, summa etc. Rib.: summa ibi perduellum est? Bothe, who 
thinks dis a mere repetition of the last syllable oi Aeneadis: ao 
L. M. who reads summa ubi etc. perditelliu/iii Pasaerat ap. Quich. 
quorsum Bothe', Rib., who spells quosum: quibus a partibaa 
VoBS ap. Rib., omitting se ; quihus ex p. Rib., quibus ec p. L. M. 
But if gliscor is right, gliscunt se may also be. Bothe and 
Geri. mention other conj. 17 animi horresdt (orrescit H) et 

gliscit MSS : so ed. 1470, Aid. animus horresdt Jun. Me,* et om, 
Jun. and subsequent edd. animus mi J. H. O. sed nesdoquid 
mmc est: animi cresdt, gliscit gavdium L. M. IS hlrtorla* 
MSS. susteneri L' : in/memmim. L'. 21 aus L' : hau L. M. 



^H 2-1 I 



22 libidinum L'. 



24 ; 



dcrae L' : pulchrae FL'-' : pulchrt 
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HPV. 25 postoDvis and in 28 postomide MS8 and edd. to 

Me," proBtomiB Turiieb. Adv. 17 24: stomis, and in 28 pro 
stomide, Salmaa. ap. L. M., L. M. Riinsch, Semasiologische 
Beitrage p. 58, defends postomis as = a7roa7o/ik. 26 iii- 

ponitur FHL'PV. imp- L' and the rest. 28 posomide H', 
30 Schmidt and Schottmiiller would read xv for XI to corre- 
spond with the quotation in 1. 27. 31 Liicilius EB'DLP', 
Aid., om. H'PVE: IiUClUB Jun. par^ni FHLPE, paneci V. 
Faned ed. 1470, MeA Panaeti edd. 1476—1483, -^avaieov 
{'hoc est splendidi') Jiin. peracer Muretus V.L. 3 18. Panaethi 
L. M. Paconius is a common nomen, and Pacina is found as a 
cognomen C.I.L. 2 150 (at Villavi»;o8a in Portugal). 32 trico 

fuit Jun. 33 id estfacilia bracketed by L. M. and J. H. O, 

as coming from p. 338 12, where the same passage is quoted. 

23 1 fetninae the mss, feminarvm Quich, L. M. lubi- 
dinem FHLPV, lib- the rest, indagatricis L'. 2 et om. L", 

3 X XVII Schottmiiller and Schmidt. 5 Boethontibus MSS. 

Boetttntibua ed. Brix. 1483, Jun. 6 sagiim D. aolunt L^ 

8 cor ciir erumna FH, cor cur aerumna LE, cor cur earumna 
P. 9 mones F'HLPV, mones F=H', ed. 1471 : munes F' and 
other edd. moenes J, H. 0. The spelling monitio for mienitio is 
found in Gloss. Sang. p. 259 48 G. aput U. nonam largiatia 
P^HLPV^ largitia F'V. innota P. : ignota erat is expunged 
by Guyet ap. Quich. and L. M. a largitione quae innotuerat ed. 
1470, a largitione quae ignota erat edd. 1476 — Me.^ a largitione 
L. M. 10 ad id quae VE, ad id quae • HLP, ad id 

^uae * FP; perhaps quod amid. 11 animumque munem 

Stieglitz ap. L. M. 12 apud Sallustium in lugurthina. Nam 
^uae Delrio, Syntagma Trag. Latinae, p. 170, and Nic. Faber 
ap. Me.' MS. Me. himself proposes Sallustius lugurthino bello. 
ignara Quich. ignorata the Munich M8 of Sallust I.e. 13 

neme F'L: rariter mss here: pariter Sail. l.c. 16 derant 
publica H'. 17 a precando F^H'PV {praecando V), a 

recanda H', a peteiido F'LCXDMO : procando Aid. id est 
poscendo bracketed by J. H. 0. 19 precando or praecando 

the MSS, and so in 20. 20 appetitores edd. before Jun. 
21 vel for id est edd. 1470—1483. precacitas H'. 2.5 
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mngistas FH'L. maiestas vos mea procat MSS. qfiin quod 
parere maiestas mea Precat, toleratis ? Me.' gvin quad parm 
mea vos maiestas procat, Toleratis, eaiemploque illanc dedvdtk? 
Bothe. quin quod parere vosmet maiestas mea Procat KlussmaDn 
ap. Rib. qiiln, quod parere mihl vos m. m. Procat Rib, 
Quich. quin, quod parere mea vos maiestas procat ToleraHi 
animis ? L. M. 27 Kalendarum FHVPEQ : Catendanm 

vocahuU pr. Me.' conphmus L'. de vita praeterita ADMOX. 
28 lihro vi H. calendis calabantur FHLPACDX: Iviexdii 
kalehant M: calendis calebant 0. 29 halendae MVE: 

caiffudoe the rest. 30 fco/inP(?)E: calin the rest. 31 

sulant F". 

34 1 populi M. populis ia bracketed by L. M. 2 lib.* 
11 H. 2 quod 19 bracketed by L. M. 3 senatu V, senahu 
FHLPV: senatum Popia irom Varro L. L. 5 80: Lips. EpiaL 
Quaest. 4 26, 6 nihil ferre damnato afferent FH'L'V', 
obferent L" : afferent om. H^PV^E. nihil ferre damnato tiin' 
niborem edd, 1470 — 1483, Me.': nihil adferre d. n. r, Quich.; 
nihil fere damni affert n. r. a 'vir doctua' quoted by Mai: 
niiiil fere damnato obfert L. M., who suggests fert; Jii/iii 
damnato ohferre J. H. 0. 7 omnes H'L. 9 nowm 
FHLPV. numen is mentioned as some one's conjecture by 
Me.' (critical note). 10 delicis FHLPV. ignomiam P, 
efl^emj)^ H^L'VE, ed. 1470: ea^^wipfem the rest, 14 teloniarU 
FH'L'O' : telonearii H'PVEAD' : teloniart L'CD'MX : telonarii 
0\ 15 sciscitantur ACDMOX, ed. 1470, L. M. : sciscitentnr 
FHLFV, Me.= Quich.: scitmtur P" : lyitentur V. ut F'H', 
1470— Me," Quich. L. M. : et the other M8S, Me.': ea; ea (ut 
om.) 0. accipunt A'. 16 portiorem TJ. 19, 20. Tha 
text was first restored from Plautus by Quicherat. doTtiinum 
P' : dixit FHLPVQ. omtiem and rem om. MSS. quidquid L*. 
21 inprobantur f: improha/ntur the rest, questus HLDV, in 
om. P. 22 foeneratorum L. ' 24 portitorem {protitorem 
and protitotnim P) the MSS : Quich. first introduced portit07'ea 
from Ter. 25 dalatam JJ. 28 caron the MSS, 

35 1 coponem FH'L: cauponem H'PVE : cuponem Q. 
hovam MSS, Turneb. Adv. 17 24: honam edd. 1470 — Quich. 
obham Cuiac. Obs. 11 7, L, M. Perhaps huam. obplei 
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L. M, 2 twm poHitorea erram duxe FHLPV. serram, ducere 
Cuiac, Obs. 5 9, Turneb. Adv. 8 7 : turn portitores aera in- 
duxere edd, to Jun. cum for turn, Gronov. Obs. 4 3 (ap. Qoich, 
L. M.). serram duxe Quich., Biicheler, L. M. 4 eaquae FL. 
dissensione or diasentione the MSS. seditio est dissensio civivm 
quod seorsum eunt etc. A, alii ad alios (alias H', lios L') the 
MSS, and Servius (Dan.) Aen. 1 149, Isid. 5 26 4 : alii ab aliia 
h. M. from Le Clerc. sedido V. 6 aphamis H' : 

PVE. 






COMMENTARY. 



Title. 



Thid>ursicensis. On Tkubttrsicum Nivmidarum (a different 
town from ThubTirsicum Bure), see Mommsen C I. L. 8 p. 489, 
The first syllable was sometimes written without the aspirate, 
as in our manuscripts. Aa inscription of Thubursiciim Numi- 
darum (C. I. L. 8 4878), dated a.d. 323, commemorates a muni- 
ficent act of one Nonius Marcellua Herculius, who is perhaps 
to be identified with our author: Beatissimo Sa\e<yido d. Ji.] 
Oonstantini Malmiml Semper Aug. et [Grispi^ Et CQnstantiii\i 
Tiobb. CaessI] platea/m veterem [mnni] lapid[e] spoliatam Nonius 
-Marcell[us\ Herculiiis so\lideT\ constravit [et therlmas et 
ce\tera ruijna dilap[sa aedificia]. 



^K^ For the meaning of proprietas, ' the true and original 
signification,' compare Quint. 8 2 7 secundo modo dicUur 
' proprium' inter plura, quae sunt eiusdem nominis, id unde 
cetera ducta sunt, ut 'vertex' est contorta in se aqua, vel guid- 
^uid aliud similiter vertdtur, inde propter fiexwm capillorum, 

16—2 
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•pars mivtma capitis, ex hoc id quod in montibus eminentissimvm. 
Mercier 2 quotes Qellius 16 5 11 meminisse autem debehimm id 
vocabutum ('vestibulum') non semper a veterihis scWpionftiw 
proprie, sed per quasdam translationes esse dictum, quae tamen 
ita sunt /actae, ut ab ista, de qua diximus, proprietate rum longs 
desciverint Gloss. Hessela E 318 ethimologia, proprietas. 

1 1 Festus p. 339 M. illustrates this use of senium from 
Caeciliiis (Hymnis): senium a senili acerbitate et vitiis didm 
posuit Caecilitia in Hymnide, 'siTte suam senectutem ducat uaqut 
ad senium sorbUo.' 10, 11 Serv. A. 9 154 melior, i.e. maior tt 
prima. 

3 1 Gloss. Vat. p. 170 45 Goetz senio maerore. 3 
Paulus 369 velitatio est uHro dtroque probrorum obiectatio, ah 
exeniplo velitaris piignae. The note is illustrated by the 
paasaige from Plautua here quoted. lb. 28 (iu a Plautine series) 
advelitatio iactatio quaedam verborum, figurata ab kadis 
velitaribus. 14 Serv. A. 9 614, quoted in apparatus crititM. 
Id. A. 3 484 Phrygiam cklamydem. aut aeii pictam, hmus esim 
artis peritos Pkrygiones dicimus secundum Plautum, in Phrygia 
enim inventa est haec ars, aut etc. I.^id. 1!) 22 22 acu pkta 
vestis acii textilis, vel acu omata. Eadem et Pkrygia, huivt 
enim artis periti Pkrygii omnes (read Pkrygiones) dicuntur, 
sive quia inventa est in Pkrygia etc. 28 Paul. 102 kosti- 
mentvm benefidi pensatio. Fest. 268 redkostire referre gratiam. 
Noviusin Lupo...Accivs...nam et hostire pro aequare posuenint. 
He illustrates from Enniiis and Pacuvius. Corap. ib. 314. 
Placidus 12 kostiae autem aequae, ab kostimento, id est aequa- 
mento: ib. 52 kostita aequata, liniata. Serv. A. 4 424 quotes 
Nonius's first passage from the Asioaria, lb. A. 2 156 (Dan.) 
hostia vero victima, ei dicta quod di per cam koatiantur, i.e. 
aequi et propitii reddantur, unde kostimentum aequationem. 
Gloss. Vat. 87 52 Goetz hostit, aequat, adplamat : Gloss. Hessels 
H 144, 5 hostire aequare: hostitnentum lapis quo pondns 
aequatur. . The word therefore seems to have been used in the 
sense of making equal, literally and metaphorically. Another 
meaning, to strike down, to crush, is illustrated hj Nonius 
p. 121. 

4 1 Tolutim seems to express an easy pace, perhaps a 
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slow canter; Gloss. Philox. 198 54 Goctz, toluUiriits ^aStff-nj?. 
Prouto p. 156 Naber sententias eius tolutares video nunqtiam 
quadrupedo Cffndto cursu teneri. L. M. quotes Dositheua p. 
432 K tolutm- -Trai^a (? ^aSt'fw ?). 18 Paul. 61 capiduin et 
manvhrium gladii vacatur, et id quo inortui efferuntur, uti-umq-ue 
X capiendo dictum. Sane a capuloJU capularis. Serv. A. 6 222 
mm capulus didlur a capiendo. Unde ait Plautua ' capularis 
enete.' Placidus 29 capuli lecti fimerei vel rogi in modum 
ircae strwcfi. Gloss. Vat 27 49 capulus manubrium gladii: 
apulum ubi mortui efferuntur : and so other glossaries. 

5 5 Festus p. 364 M. temetum vinum, Plautua in 
iulularia ' Gererine, Strobile, has facturi imptiasl Quid, quia' 
itc. ; quoted again by Servius G. 1 344 and Macrob. 3 11 2. 
3erv. A. 12 463 tenitdeittum, qui vino plenus est; laid. 10 271 
lemulentus a temeto, id est viTW, dictus. Placidus p. 83 temetum 
vinum, quod temptet mantes et faciat titubare; so Porphyrion 
Hor. 2 Epist. 2 163, Donatus Ter. Andr. 14 2. 

H. NETTLESHIP. 
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136. avra yap lari. f€ ravTa, Bi aXXtjXajp Be Seoma 
y^WTB* oXXotawro' to ykp SiaKpv^i^ dfiei^ei. 
Read rd yap Sid Kvirpii dfiei^ei. For it iB the spirit of 
love which interchaages all the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
creating different forms out of what ia in reality the same. So 
just below : 

avTU yap eim ye Tavra, St dWijXaJc Be OeoPTa 

yiyvQVT dv&poiwoi re xal aWtof eSvea Oi/pmv, 

aXKoTe fiev ^iXoj'tjti avvepj^o/iev ei's eva Koafiov. 

Karsten in both places ruins the sense by construing oira 

ipsa whereas it means eadem, a common enough use of it "i 

Homer. So also Empedocles 122. 

For the tmesis of Bia Kv-rrpK d/ieC^ei compare 58 : twv Bf 
avvepxciievwi' e^ eaj^aTov ta-Taro tielieoi, 229 : KuwptSos i" 
•ndKafiriaiv OTS ^vfj. Trpmr etfjvoiTO. 

282. evre 8' dvaOpmaKri, ttoKiv eKirvei' mairep orav 7ra«. 
299. evTe B' dva&pwaKi), TrdXiv eKnvei Xaov o-Tritrtrw. 
Read i/cirveei, for, though Empedocles employs the bucolic 
hiatus (110, 262, 291, 378, 381)', yet it does not at all follow 
that he would suflfer such a piece of scansion as this, which ia 
simply gratuitous, as he uses uucontracted forms quite freely, 
Why indeed should a man write vireKGeet aXaifiov HSiop at the 
end of 295, and then allow exirpei lirov oiria-aco to stand at the 
end of 299 ? 

It may be worth while to remark that Empedocles does not 
admit a weak cesura in the fourth foot ; consequently lines 37 
and 422 as printed by Karsten must be wrong. 

' 37S is a doubtfnl instance, for wo ctSca, And the rsBding in S81 ii an- 
ight there read y/np slSta for ptKfa certain. 
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345. eure 8' aTroKpiOmat. 
Read atroicptvdmat, comparing BiaKptvSjjfteirai in Iliad F 98 
and similar Homeric forms. 

-S66. SevSpea S' (^ircSo(^i/\Xa koI efj.ireSo/cap'rra TedrjXe. 
Read red^jXei, for this is part of a descriptiou of tlic golden 
age. 

368, ov&i rif ^v Kelvoiaiv 'A/sij? ^eos ovBk KuSoi/io?. 
Read "Apj/i Ooot, the stock poetic epithet of Ares. "Apti^ 
6eo^ caanot be decently construed either as a title of Area or as 
a, predicate, 

400. -TravToidiv eirvBovTo KXie.iv evfix^i^ ^a^iv. 
Karsteo translates e-TrvBouro by optant, and such is certainly 
the meaning. But how to get it out of eirvBovro ? Bead 
iffoKovTo which is certainly used as an aorist by Homer (a 23i 
unless we are there to read effdXavra), and may well therefore 
be used as a guomic aorist by Empedoclca. Even supposing 
the Homeric paass^e to be corrupt, Empedocles may have 
taken e^oXovro from it. 

For that matter, what are we to make of ijei/ and Xo/*- 
irea-Kev in 306 and 307 ? If the paaaage is genuine Empedoclea 
Used both of them like gnomic aorists in a simile ! More 
probably there is some deep-seated corruption. 



With regard to the alleged reference to Empedoclea by 
riato (Oorgias 493 A) there is only one thing certain; the 
person alluded to is nob Empedocles. He is described as 
xofj.'^o-i di/T^p tata^ SiKeXd^ Tt5 ^ 'IraXLica^, which proves that 
be was not a Sicilian but au Italian. For the words 2i«eXo? 
Ko/tifros aj/ijp are proverbial, and so lead up to 'IraXiKov, but if 
Empedocles had been meant, Plato would have said Ko/i-^oi! 
dvijp SiKeXds and there an end; why should he have said any 
more? 

ARTHUR PLATT. 
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It is a strange thing that all the fragments of Solon whiA 
we owed to Ariatides should have also appeared in the 'Aftj- 
vaiaiv UoXtreia. Can this be accident ? It hardly looks like 
it. The fragments in question are xxxv, xxxvi, xsxvii (Bergk, 
whom I quote from the fourth edition, Teubner 1882), being in 
all 25 iambic lines, and part of two trochaic. The number of 
iambics quoted from Solon in the 'AO. HoX. is 35. The chanoeB 
against 25 lines taken from Solon by another author all appea^ 
ing in these 35 are considerable. However it is to be observed 
that if xxxvi and xxxvii are to be taken together as one frag- 
ment, and are not independent, this lessens the odds a great 
deal. 

Still the presumption is that Aristides was not quoting 
direct from Solon, but from the author whom for brevity we 
will call Aiistotlc. This would account at once for the peculiar 
way in which Aristidoa introduces xxxv. 'O Se S^ SoXwf, says he 
(ll 536), Kal ^t^Lov efcTrtTJiSe? TreiroirjKev ei<i avrov koi ttjp 
eavTov •jToXtreCap. This curious phrase did not pass unnoticed 
by the acumen of Bergk, who subjoins " vel sic tamen potest 
carmen ad Phocum intelligi." That is to say that Aristides 
refers to the poem in a very extraordinary manner, and if he 
had really had before him the poem to Phocus, he would never 
have said elt avrov Koi t>]v eavrov woKiTelav, But if he had 
Aristotle before himj it is intelligible enough, for Aristotle 
simply says kuI iraXiv erepoiOi trov Xeyei Trepi TUiv Stave i/j.a<rdat 
Ti/p •yrji' ^ovXa/j-evav {'Ad. HoX. cap. xii). Plutarch on the 
contrary says plainly irpof Se ^iokov ev row ■Trof^p.atrt ypaffwv 
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{Vit Sol. cap. 14, Solon xxxii). And Aristides paraphrases 
several passages of the 'A0'r}valti)v XloXiTela'. 

We can hardly resist the conclusion therefore that Aristides 
ia not an independent witness to the text of Solon, and this is 
evidently a matter of some consequence in treating Solon's 
. text. 

If this be granted, the natural question to ask next is : 
What ia the comparative merit of the text of Aristides and that 
of the British Museum papyrus 1 And the answer is plain. 
The latter is far superior to the former. There is hardly a 
single passage in which Aristides has preserved a reading 
which is clearly better, though there certainly are a few, as 
" for fl' at xxxvi 18 (detr/iovv S' o^uoiw?) and ea-Tpdif>t}v for 
fypaif»iv or irpdip'yjv in the last line of xsxvii. But there are 
many where Aristides has given utter nonsense. 

The Berlin fragments present a still worse text for what 

little of Solon is preserved in them, and are practically useless. 

It appears very lucky that we have got such a good text of 

the 'Adijvaiaiv UoXiTeia as we have ; that of Aristides and that 

of Berlin would have been far worse. 

I will take first the celebrated iambic passage, Bergk xxxvi 
and xxxvii, Aristotle xii 28 — 54, referring to Aristides as A, 
the Berlin fragments as B, the London papyrus as L. 
The fii-st two lines are found only in L : 
eyoi Se rwv /mcp ovveica ^vv^'^a^ov 
hrjfxov, tI ravTWV irpXv Tuj^eiv iwauffdfiijv ; 
The explanation given in Dr Sandys's edition is quite im- 
possible for three reasons. (1) He translates : " as to the ends 
/or which. . .why did I desist before I had attained those ends ? '• 
Xow if Twe meant which it would have to follow the demon- 
strative. See note at the end of this paper. (2) fiev has no 
antithesis ; Solon uses /wi" often enough, and always provides it 
with a proper antithetical clause. (3) The sentence makes no 
sense, none whatever. Dr Sandys tries to make some by observ- 
ing : " In the triumphant ffvfj./j.apTvpoi^ k.t.X. he seems to say, 

' Saodys, p. sxt, note. He appears RtidE 
to agree with ma in tbiukiiig iha.1 Ari- hac< 
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' Earth is the best witness whether I had cause enough toO top 
S>)fiov (Tuvtvyayeiv, without going on to do those thiuga which I 
am blamed for not doing.'" But this is DrSandj's's own inven- 
tion. What Solon saya according to the text is : " Earth is raj 
witness whether I had cause enough to a-vvayayelv the people 
for certain definite reasons, and then to stop before doing what 
I meant." Solon might as well have said : " I made laws to put 
an end to slavery of the citizens, and then stopped before I Imd 
put an end to their slavery." The sentence is gi-oas and palpa- 
ble nonsense, as well as bad grammar. 

But that Dr Sandys should have acquiesced in such a 
rendering shows well enough that it is no use to try any further 
experiments in the way of rendering what we have got. There 
are three crying requisites to be satisfied ; tiSv must be demon- 
strative, fih must have an antithesis, and the lines must give i 
tolerable meaning, All the corrections proposed hitherto ful 
to satisfy one or other or all three. 

That TWK fih oSvexa is right seems clear from t£v ovvck 
dXKrjv travToBev -roievfievo^ in xxxvii ('A8. IIoX. xii 53); and 
though TovTtav oijveiea would get rid of ^tev, it would not help oa 
much further. To read in the next line B^p-ov ti, toG Se 01 
Se is unsatisfactory, for another ti like that would be sought in 
vain in Solon. Next occurs obviously Sijfiov, too-ov Se, but 
Touav displeases me though it certainly makes sense. For it 
would refer to the tyranny, which surely is what is in Solon's 
mind. Perhaps he may have written : 

iyw 8e Twv fiev ovveua ^vv^yayov 
Sij/iov, TeKov; Se Trpiv TV)(eiv iiravirafLTjv. 

For compare Theognis 949—954, lines ascribed to Solon by 
Hecker (and though there is some truth in Bergk's remark 
" nimis arguti videntur quam ut Soloni tribui possint," yet 
when one compares Solon xxxiii the resemblance ia exceed- 
ingly striking. And Solon appears to have invariably said the 
same thing in both elegiac and iambic or trochaic verse, if he 
did not in all three. Bergk's objection would apply equally to 
every known poet who could possibly be put into the Theognidea), 
However, in these lines we read vp^^ai 8' ovk etrprj^a koi ovk 
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ereXeo-tra reXeaaav. The whole six lines are a aeries of oxyrao- 
rona of this kind, exactly corresponding to Solon xxxiii, and the 
eBsence of both is that Solon had a chance of making himself 
tyraot, and, as his enemies thought, " fece per yilta lo gran 
rifiuto." 

In both he is putting it from their point of view. 

So here abo he is defending himself against the same 
enemies. " For certain definite reasons," he says, " I gathered 
the people together, and yet ceased 'from my labours before I 
had reached the goal," the goal being tyranny, which the 
xaKoif>paBei<i considered the natural and proper eod of the 
champion of the Brj/io^. 

Dr Sandys is verbally correct in saying: "He is in feet 
putting in his own words the complaint which elsewhere he 
gives in the words of the malcontents, ■jrepi^aXwv S' dypav 
arfaaBei'i ovk itreenraatv fiiya \ Blktvov (frag, 33)." But how be 
can have supposed xxxiii to refer to anything but the tyranny 
I cannot imagine. 

I have tried to satisfy the three conditions laid down, bat 
do not feel at all confident about the actual correction here 
proposed, which is indeed technically not a restoration but a 
leap in the dark. But at least we had better give up pretending 
that we understand the text as it is. 

"Aft HoX. xii 33, Bergk xxxvi 1. 

Spovi dvelKov -TToXKa-x^ ■jretTif/ora'i. 
iroXKaxii AK But some MSS of Plutarch give woWaxov 
{Va. Sol. 15), I do not see that TroXXax^ makes any good 
sense, nor does ttoXX' Itt; (J. E. Mayor) commend itself, for 
why should all the opoi bo ancient ? Is not ■jroX\ax°v the true 
reading ? 

'A^. Uo\. xii 39, Bergk xxxvi 10. 

10^ dv troXXaj^ irXaveofievovi. 
m ail looks very suspicious ; I do not know of any use of av 
at all like this in so early a poet. Perhaps Solon said tHo-Te 
(cf 'Aft rioX. xii 21, Bergk xxxiv 2). This would be very 
liable to corruption at Athens when the Homeric use of Sa-re 
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for cuf had gone out, and we have seen that AL are iu reality 
only a, single authority. 

Here again TroXXap^jJ la strange. 

'A.e. Uo\. xii 42, Bergk xxxvi 13. 

ravra /j^v Kparei, 
ofiou ^lifv re leai SiKijv a-vvap/ioa'a^. 
KpaTct (xpoTij one MS) o/j-oO A, Kp . tjj ofiov B, KpaTeeivopmi L 
From the last Kenyon and Sandys edit Kparei vofiov. But the 
phrase itself has something wrong about it, as it seems to me; 
again the rhythm is not like Solon, the only other pause after the 
second syllable of a trimeter being the highly doubtful SiJiiov,Ti 
Tovrmv discussed above ; thirdly Plutarch also quotes ofiov jStV 
Tf ical hliii)v avvapfioa-a^ as a separate line. Yet neither Kpiru 
nor upaTi} is satisfactory, and our best authority L demands 
that the p should be kept. Explain the reading of L then as 
Kpareojv, op-ov. For the form of the participle compare 8o«» 
(an iambus, Bergk xxxii 4). And diphthongs in L seem liable 
to be written or read as m ; thus Mr Kenyon printed rvxrav for 
rvj^eiv (cap. xii 29), ofioiai^ seems to be for op^iovt (xii 45), and 
I shall presently note an instance of a for ev. Then for the 
sense of xpariiDv compare Bergk xxxiii 5, ijSeKov '/dp kw 
Kparrjtra';. . .Kal rvpavvevaai ^AB-tjvav. As Kpa-r^aa^ there mean* 
" having grasped the supreme power," so here Kpareav mean* 
" being in possession of the supreme power," aa Solon was fo«r 
the time. 

'A0, HoX. xii 44, Bergk xxxvi 15. 

ep€^a Kal Sit/Xdoi' co? v'jretr)(op.'qv. 
"hi'qvvtT'i Herwerden," aaya Sandys. "Suum cuique is oaJa 
Roman justice," and Bergk actually read 
yeartj ago, rightly too in all probability, 

'A(?. UoX. xii 49, Bergk xxxvi 20, 

oiiK av Kare^x^ Sljftop' el yap yOeKov 

& TDK ivavrioicriv ^vSavev Tore, 
avdi^ S' it rolaiv ovrepot (fipai 

'ip ^&' ixT/priidii TToXlS, 



iTfvva in his tes^ 
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Phis passage is set thick with most thorny difficulties of every 
cind. In the first place what is the connexion of thought ? 
When B was first deciphered by Blass, he contended that el 
yap TjSeXov k.t.X. should follow ovic av /eoretrx^ B^jfiov. To 
ivhich Bergk sharply rejoined: "Neque audiendus Blass, con - 
ucndens Solonis fr. 36, v. 20 snpplendum esse et contiouandum 
iddito fr. 37, quemadmnduni est in charta : adversatur non 
wlura Plutarchi auctoritas, sed etiam manifesto hiana oratio, 
juod detrimentum non fugisset criticonim acumen, si Solonis 
ambus ad hunc modum coartatus in Aristidis libello legeretur," 
iPell, since the discovery of L we are in a position to set aside 
he difficulty about Plutarch's authority, but now that we have 
he "iambus coartatus" the acumen of the critics does not 
eem to have risen to the occasion as Bergk expected. 

■' I made equal laws for both parties, the few and the many," 
say8 Solon, "hut any other man in my position would have 
^ged on the Bi)fj,ov, for if I had liked to please both parties (or 
one of the two parties ?) this city would have lost many of her 
citizens." " Manifesto hiana oratio " indeed, Solon might have 
said : " would have egged on the S^/iios (not both, nor simply 
either party) till he had made himself tyrant." Or again he 
might have said : " I made equal laws for both, but another 
would have favoured me or other parti/, and the result would 
have been disastrous, for if I had done so one of the two 
parties would have been destroyed," Our text gives neither 
^e One sense nor the other, nor any sense at all that I can see, 
■^ fact Bergk seems to have been right, as he generally is, and 
'® must assume that et yap ijOeXov did 7wt follow directly 
Pon KaTSirye Bijfiov, but that there has fallen out a passage of 
'■ise length. Let ua give Aristides his due if he had the wit 
' See this, and separated the two parts from one another, but 
'•"haps his text of the JloXireia had something in between 
^ two which has been lost in B and L. 

Hext consider the text which follows et yiip ijdeXov. A 



a T0« ivavrioiaiv ^vSavep tot6 

fflJrts (or aiOtti) S' a toio-ij' drepoi'; Spdaai Siil 

TroWwi" av dvSpwv ^S' i-)(eip(i>6'i} ttoXi?. 
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L has: 



', and aLTif^Eii , (0 



-. here put in oni 



\ 



avroi^ evavrioKnv rjvbavev tote 
aS5(? 8' avToia-ifOVrepot (or ai) 
TToXXwv av dfSpaiv tjB' eyripdiStj 
B has atra . BevavTioiaiv for outo« 
at the beginning of the nest line. 

It is clear that not much faith 
authorities. The double a TOKim) of A looks like a desperate 
endeavour to import something like Greek into the confusioD, 
and considering the general superiority of L it is unsafe to rely 
upon A here against it, especially aa A just here wiU neither 
Bcan nor construe. 

Then corae the grammatical difficulties. ^BeKov has no 
business to govern an accusative, and no instance of it has yet 
been produced. Mr Sidgwick's Troelv for tote, accepted by the 
Dutch editors, is open to grave doubt. Solon, I think, would 
have said pk^etv in this sense, not -jToieZv, and there is no 
evidence that he could have said Troelp under any circumstances. 
Further, why should rjvtavev be indicative and <ppaa-aiaTO 
optative ? 

Then again who are the evavrioi ? The rich, according to 
Dr Sandys, The ^fj-oi rather, I think; it was the S^fUK 
which y^avva ftkv tot' eippdaavro, vvv Se ftot ;^o\ei«^«'(]( Xofa> 
o^BaXfuii'i opiSffi irdmei ^are Sijtoi'. Observe here again the 

Well, the conclusion gradually borne in upon me after long 
turning over the whole passage is that Solon wrote : 
ei fap ijBeKov 
avTOK evavTLOLtriv avhaveiv rore, 
and that it is just possible he may have gone on 

avdi.!; (or avri^) Se jotmv ovrepa (oi (TepcfY ^paaalara. 
"If I had been willing at that time, when they jf^avva 
e^paa-avTo, to please the very men who are now my enemies, 
or again to please those who might devise otherwise in their 
hearts, the consequence would have been the loss of many 
' Still more probably pcrtiapa oCrt 
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to the city." But I fear that the line beginning aSdt; ia 
hopelessly corrupt. 

But especially it must be insisted on that the connexion 
between Karetrxf Sfj/iov and el yap ij0e\ov remains to be shewn, 
and that till it is shewn we must keep the two fragments 
apart. 

'Aff. IIoX. )di 57. 

S^ftip jiiv el ^(fit} SiatfipaBiji' oveiBiirai. 
The metrical objections to SicufipaS^v are two; Solon does 
not shorten a syllable before a consonant and liquid, and he 
does not admit trisyllabic feet in bis iambics or trochaica The 
only exception to tbe latter rule is xxxiii 3, where the tribrach 
is at the beginning of the line, and that makes some difference. 
(Bergk'a note on sssvii 5 is quite unworthy of bim.) To the 
former may be objected iv 16, tm Se XP^"'?' '^ ^2 xaxd -TrXettrra, 
xlii 3, ipaiSpa ire •Kpaaevviirg •KpotrmiTifi, 'A^. IIoX. v 17, ev 
fLfTploitri. Of these the first and fourth are excusable, because 
Xpovip and fi.ETpLoi.a-t could not otherwise be got into a 
hexameter, in the second TroWa was proposed by Schneidewin 
and the MSS vary in the order of the two words, in tbe third 
neither reading nor authorship is exactly certain. Taking the 
two objections together, they appear fatal to Sta^paSiJf ', and it 
was for these reasons alone that I once proposed /i' dp,if>dSr]v. 
This however is wrong, for /t' would not be put by Solon 
so late in the sentence, though dp.i^d^v would be tbe word 
naturally used by him in iambics, as dfi,(f>aBir}v is in a pentameter 
by Theognis (90), dp,il>aBlrjv veiKO'i deipdp.evo'i, an exactly 
similar idea. 

Thus here again we seem necessarily reduced to a con- 
fession of ignorance. Can Sta^paS^c conceal some accusative ? 

'A^. IIoX. xii 64, Bergk xxxvi 21. 

trpiv dvTapd^a<i tt . ap i^eTKev ydXa. 

wtap Plutarch, trvap Aristotle. The rest haa been restored 

by Mr Adam. Supposing ivlap to be right, we must construe 

it " he had extracted rich milk." Bergk's explanation that the 

' Will onj one be bold enoagh to soaa it as a cretic? 
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order is rapa^a<i -yoKa i^eTKfv trlap 13 utterly incredible. Such 
an inversion of words is out of the question, tliough Bergk aajB 
(xxxiti 5): "Solet paasim Solon verborum traiectione satia 
licenter uti, velut eleg. 13, 43—45 et iamb. 39, 21." The last 
is the passage we are now considering, there is no "traiectio" 
whatever at xxxiii 5, and what there is at xiii 43 — 45 is quit* 
f^asy and there is no ambiguity about it. But the ambiguity 
here supposed is intolerable; even Ovid would have 
twice about It. On Theognis 401 Bergk himself says of h 
miich milder case "haec verborum traiectio in aotiquo poetfc 
offendit." Nor is there any reason to insist on -rrlap being 
a noun in the face of Odyssey ix 13.5. p,u\a -n-lap W ouSor, 
where iriap is plainly an adjective. Then again, granting 
order of the words, what do they mean ? Any milk-n 
could have told him that if you want to get cream out of mUk 
you must not stir the milk but leave it to settle. Laval's 
centrifugal apparatus was not known in Solon's time. 

But there is one merit about Bergk 's view; it 
accusative to dirrapn^a';. And that accusative is sorely wanted; 
it is really very difficult to believe that Solon could have said 
"stirring up— nothing, he extracted rich milk." 

What then of -a-vap ? It looks like a genuine reading at 
first sight, and it provides the accusative required. The only 
question is whether it makes sense. Now -jrOap siguifiea 
beestings, the first milk from the cow after calving, a substance 
very different from ordinary milk. It was considered a daintj 
by the Athenians and is so still in England, being sent round 
as a present in parts of the country. If it is left to settle 
a thick crust forms on the top, corresponding to cream in 
ordinary milk, which can be cut with a knife. And if it it 
stirred up the separation of this cream from the rest is effected 
more quickly. The milk left is valueless'. If Solon then 
said ; " before he had stirred up the beestings and got out all 
the milk," he talked very good seuse. It was a process he may 
have seen a dozen times, and with which he and his audience 
would be familial'. 

1 iSy autlioritr; m a fanner's nifa; I wish I could find Bomething on tlua 
Babjeot in print. 
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If so, the phrase i^elXev -yoXa does not meaii "had seized 
the tyranny" but simply "had carried the separation of the 
two elements to completion." An evil hearted and selfish man, 
had he been in Solon's place, wonld have magnified the people 
unduly and not have stopped the confusion till things had got 
into such a condition that they might be likened to beestings 
stirred up till the " cream " and milk were utterly separated. 
Whereas a good legislator wants to keep them mixed together, 
justly tempenng the elements in the state. The bad man 
might have carried the confnsion to the utmost that he might 
himself fish in troubled waters, but this is only implied, not 
positively stated. 

A glance at the context will shew that this meaning suits 
it much better than the other. " The rich," says Solon, " would 
praise me, for if any other had been in my place he would 
-have''^ — -not made himself tyrant for that is not here the 
question, but have exalted the commons and utterly de- 
molished the nobles, " But I," he goes on, " stood between the 
two parties," and kept them from one another's throat. There 
is no hint or suggestion of the tyranny in the whole j 



'Aff. UoX. V. 7. 

'ytva>...Kai fj,ot tf^pevbi evBoOev oKyea Keirai. 
The correction is very simple and I cannot understand how 
it escaped us all in 1891. Bead icivev/iai. Cf. Medea 99, Kivel 
"paSlav Kivel Be ■)(6\oi'. " My eyes arc dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred." 

'Ad. no\. xii 21. 

^^E Xo^ov otfidaXfiOK opwo'i TTOi'Tes' aiare Bri'iov. 

^^^ 0(1 j(pe(iiv' a fi.ev yap eljra k.t.X. 

Jtead Bijiov, ov ■)^pemp, as XP^'^" '^ used absolutely by Hero- 

<lotus. In the next line, [oXXa S' o]ij ndr-qv eepSop, ov is the 

leading of Aristides, and is not due to any one's conjecture. 

^Why indeed av should ever have been substituted for it by 

Schneider and adopted by Eergk is a mystery into which it is 

"hard to penetrate. 

Journal of PkiMojiy. vol. xiiv, 17 
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xiii 37. ;(£5o-T(? ftev vovaounv v-rr' opyaKerfa-i vieaB^, 
(US tr/(^ eiTTat, rovTO KaTe^paaaro' 
41. et Se T« a)(prifi,tov ttcvit]^ 5e (Uiu cp7a ^toToi, 

(Lines 39 and 40 are justly ejected by Bergk; at any rate 
they are not concerned with the present note.) Bergk reads 
KTrftretrBai in 42, " cum olim Ketcrija-Bai coDiecissem ; correctw 
neceasaria, nam nimis ambiguna bic anriatus." By KeKT'ia9ai 
I presume that he meant " that be once had money," but now 
lifia it no longer. Plainly K-njaeaBai is an improvement on 
that, but no correction of any kind is in reality needed. The 
idea that KT^trairSai is wrong results from mistranslating 3S, 
(0? vyit}^ ea-Toi does not mean "that he will be whole," in 
which case tCT^aaerdai would have to mean *' that he will get 
money," and Bergk's comment on the ambiguity would be justi- 
fied. No, the whole runs thus. "Whoever is sore troubled 
with sickness devises a remedy that he may be whole (how he 
shall be), and so, if one is poor it seems good to him to 
money by hook or by crook," So he goes on avevSet S' oXXo- 
dep dXXo? • o ficp Kara trovrov aXarai, k.t.X. I think that 
Gesner saw the meaning when he restored TrncTm? in 42 for 
- of the MSS. 



xxiv taou Tot irXovTeviTiv OT(p ttoXu? dpyvpo^ i<TTiP 
Kal j^pvcrh"; Koi 7^! irvpoipopov treSia 
tvirot 6' r]p.lovoi T€, Kal ^ rk Sfuvra TTtipetTTiv 

yaa-7pi re kuI TrXeup^s Kal iratTiv a^pa -rraBetv 

TraiSo! T ■fjhk ■yvvaiKo'i '\eirjiv Kot Tairr a<f>LK7iT0 

^ffvi'^) o'i'v S' apt/ yiverai. ap/iopla-f k.t.X. 

This fragment occurs also in the Theognidea 719 — 24. 1 

have printed the iirat four lines in what seems to me the best 

form, and see no reason for suspecting anything in them. But 

the next two are very difficult. The text of Tbeognis gives 

OTap Si KB Twp d^iictjTai, aipri trvv S' ^/Si; ylverai ap/ioSiov (apfi^ 

Sto? dett.), Stobaeus quotes them from Theognis with variants 

TeuKS' dipUriTai {ej>- one MS), and app-ohia (dpfiovla two MSS). 

Bergk reads : i-jr^v Kara ravr (i<pi«7iTai, i'/^Tit ' avv S' Sp$ 

yii'irai apfiohia, taking A^pd -jraduv waiSo^ t ijSs yvvaiKo^ 
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^^•q'! together, m rmv avrou icreiivav ev iratrx^iiev at Theognia 
1008. How he construes the rest I am fain to admit that I 
liavc Bot the slightest idea. 

To take the words bit by bit, the variation between ^wiiv and 
oraw suggests that the original was ^Trei. The particle 3.v has 
intruded into Solon at several places. Thus at xiii 75 the 
genuine oiroTe ia preserved by Thengnis 231 (ottotoi' Solon's 
MSS), at XX 1 Thiersch is certainly right in correcting kov to 
KaC, at xxxvi 10 av looks suspicious, at xxxvi 21 dvrapd^a'i vibb 
till recently read as an rapd^a-; (though this last ia hardly to 
tho point). 

Next the Be kb of Theognis is plainly wrong for more reasons 
than one, so we had better stick to yai for the present. But is 
ravT or twv right after this ? Either miglit be explained as a 
specious correction of the other ; I do not see any ground for 
preferring either from a purely technical point of view ; how- 
ever I shall take rtSv because I see a way of construing the 
whole passage with it. (The rmi'S' of Stobaeus might suggest 
reuiS'; see Bergk's admirable note on Theognis 467 ; in that 
case we should have to read eVet koi relvB' (i^tmjTai ^j9i?, 
" when youth comes to that point.") 

But I do not think that ^fft] was the first word in the 
pentameter. The authorities being equally balanced, it seems 
clear that mpT) should be the first word and ^firj or ^^Si; the 
(bird. Kai twp £pii=ihe season of theso things, rtSc d(f>po- 
Sttriap. But Kal toiv ^/3i) does not suit the passage ; we do not 
want anything about the time when irais ^Bi yvvi) come to 
their prime ; there are always plenty of them in every stage ; 
'vhat we do want is something about the subject of the whole 
clause. The man who is comfortable yaa-rpl ical irXevp^i Kai 
irofftv must be so all his life, but he must also be well provided 
eirci leal twv dtf>poBiaimv tupTj ai^tKjjTat. (The nominative, not 
the genitive, is far better supported by the evidence, and in my 
judgement indisputably right.) &pt] then comes first. 

Next trvi' S' ■ijd^, not ^jSij, must be read, until some instance 
of an independent a-i/v can be produced from the elegiac poets. 
Finally the many variants for the last word point to some deep- 
seated corruption. I have very little doubt that what Solou 

17—2 
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wrote was iipvaXea, a word coinmoii enough iu the ele^ 
poets and very liable to corruption ; the variant apyaXio; t& 
might be expected is often found. Compare MimnermuB i 4: 
oT ^ffj)^ livBea yi/yverai apwaXea dvhpdaiv rjhi yvVM^lv, whidi 
is exactly like our present passage ; we know that Solon vts 
acquainted with the poetry of Mimnermue. Trachiniae hiA: 
tUv d^ap-rrd^eiv ^iXet 6if>0a\fio'i av9o^, perhaps a reminiscence 
of Mimncrmus. Solon xxv: ea0' ri^i]^ eparohriv stt' avBeai 
TTaiSoijiiXijarj, where read e'c dvBetri, also resembles him. 

The whole couplet then ruaa thus : 

nraiBov t ^8e •yvvaiKrn, hre\ koI t&v a^iVfjTOi 
&pi}, aiiv B' rj^-T] yivrrai dpiraXia, 
the first words dependiug on dffpd tradeTi', the rest meaning 
" when the season of these things also Iiath come, and they are 
desirable in the flush of youth." 

As for the indicative yiperai, it may either depend upon 
i-rrei with a change of mood such as is often found in Homer 
(e.g. M 08. 69, P 62, 03) and after en-et this is not violent; that 
i-jrel is to be read for hri)v I concluded on quite different 
grounds ; or else it may be taken as a parenthetical clause, also 
in the Homeric manner. 

xxxiit 5. TjOfkov yap Ktv xpartjawi, irXovrov d^Bovov Xa^mp, 
K€v is found nowhere else in Solon, nor «e either, and why 
should he have used xev here when in accordance with tis 
system of versification he should have said Ke 1 But it is for 
the sake of euphony. Then he would have said dv, if my eat 
be worth anything, and I believe he did. On the Ionizing of 
Solon's poems by the scribes see Prof. Weir Smyth's Ionic 
Dialect § 01, and they would consider xev to be Ionic because 
it is Homeric. 
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The Article as a Relative. 



" The Article," says Mr Monro (U. G. § 2G2), " when used as a 
Relative must follow the Noun or Pronoun to whiijh it refere. The 
only exceptions are //. 1. 125 aXka ra ^cv woSiiav i^-irpdSofuv, tu 
SfSoorai. Od. i. 349 ( = IT. 140) aXXd TO fill' fLOi (Hirt.-.Tuij' k.t.A. 

We may perhaps read d\Xa 8 S /liv." 

Mr Mnnro of course allndeB only to the Homeric usage here, but 
the principle extends beyond Homer hiraaelf, as doubtless he would 
ttgree. We shall see however that there seem to be a few esceptions, 
and I confess to differing fi-om him with regard to dXXd ff d fiiv. 
Homer might make an occasional exception, like other people, and 
there are many laws in language which are broken very occasionally. 
Bspecially it is to be noteil that in the Homeric instances the article 
used as ii relative is immediately followed by another article used as 
the demonstrative, to. and tiuv, not raCra nor Tou'rtui', and though it 
may be my own £iucy, it does certainly strike me that this makes an 
appreciable difference. In the piissiige of Solon under consideration 
on the contrary tiui- is followed not by riok but by roiJriui'. 

A similar law holds good with tJiat as a. relative in English ; with 
regard to Shakespeare It is stated and illustrated at length by Dr 
Abbott in his SJiaketpeare Grammar. In English also it appears to 
me possible that we might say : " Tliat we have done, that is done," 
mnch more easily than " That we have done, (Aese thinys are done.'' 
But t admit at once that in the only place I know in English where 
that precedes its grammatical antecedent, it is not followed by 
another that. See Pga/m civ 28 : " That thou givest them, they 
gather," where indeed no noun follows at all. 

But let us return to the Greek. The poetry above all others 
important to compare with Solon is the collection which goes under 
the name of Theognis, and in this we Und an occasional exception to 
the rule. 256, roii ns ifia, to Tv\ilv, but the reading ia in the higlieat 
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degree uuccvtaiu. 3)^3, ra\ S dvo StiXwf | ipymv itr}(ovTat Ovfi^uv, ofiw 
trfrij]v...i\afiov. Tlie beat MS hae'trxoyrfs, " quod probavit ALrens," 
and it is certainly right. 583, aXXd la. fikv wpo^i^tjKfv, a/iijyivdt 
ioTi ytviaBai. | aipya- to. S* i^oviiiui, twv <^v\a.Ktj ftt\(Tia. Thia seeuia i 
geauine reading, though all the MSS except the best (A) have tj* 
ffnAoK^. Certainly these passages do not appear to me sufficient to 
warrant our importing such a very dubious idiom into Solon, apart 
from the other difficulties which follow in its train. t<ater ou we 
find Pindar writing ZtS wdrtp, roiii /idv iparat ifipcvl a-iy^ 'fOL trrop 
(yem, X 29), Herodotus lias the idiom often enough — if we could 
only trust his text ! e.g. tq Se touti MiXija-i'ouri ou iraptovat i;[(Jipi, 
ixti m&f (vi 19). But have we not here the hyper-Ionic editor Bgaia 
at his nefarious work. I 
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[Moat of the suggestions contained in this paper were eommuni- 
^rated to the CambriJge Philological Society in 1892, 1893.] 

^|P paedagogus ii ii 34 = 187 P. ov- 

avtoBev i\iyyiiicra<i {/tto fiedrj^ sttI to ywap . 

TOVTeCTTll' CTTl TljV (ftlXjlBoVlai/ Ical TOV SvflOV, t 

/lel^ov, ji ipaal fl-Dij^Twc TratSe? Trpos rov Aioc i 
QvpavaOev ippi^dai ;^a/iat'. For tttoJ/m* /iet^ov. 

It X bo = 222 P. -rropov he ovUva exei f ' 
ayrjfia eif t( ^petwSe? d-TroKiyyov ^ et? /xrjrpav ^ ei<! dinjvQv- 
tTfj.evav Xe7ru. For aTvoKrifov tj eh read uTroXrj'yoy<Ta>, fj etV 

II X 87 = 222 P, p.6v7) hk apa eVi twi" iiaivtSp ij iroiKiXi} 
tpvcTK Till! 6-)(eiai.s Tflts vepmaK fiopiov ri tovto iirivevoriKep 
irepiTTOP. For fiSirr} &e apa eVl TtSv vaivwv, read /ioVwv S' apa 



o eyiee4iaXo9 
Tijv Kaphiav, 



) TJ?! aapKO'i 1 



II X 89 = 224 P. Be'irffia ivapyev tovto Xiuyvela^ iirtKapTnov 
TO irvp viroypaKJiovTe';. Head perha,ps for tovto, tov to. 

II X 97 = 228 P. el yap aefivoTijTa daicifTeoi', wmrep ovv 
TToXv TrXeoc T7 yvvaiKi tt) eaVTov T))f ae/ivoTijTa iTriSeireTfav 
Tat offj^ij^ouas tru/MrXoKas irapaiTovp.evov. Read perhaps el 
yap aep-voTi^Ta aanTiTeov, Sairep oSv <daKt)TiOV>, tto\v ifKeov 

stromata I i 3 = 317 P. tjStj Se KaTa^alverai e« ireptovata^ 
a amTrjp avToi KOTa tijv tov 'Kap.^dvovTO'; hvvapi,iv, ij B>) ck 
amatTKt'iaetD^ av^uv Tot5 SovXoit tu virdp-j^ovra Sioj/et/ia?, ah6i<s 
eTTO'VeXdrnv TiOevat Xayou fier aiiTmv, oTft^viKa ktX. The ob- 





^^L qiiut 

^^K are 
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BCiirity of this seiitence iii caused by the words rj Bij €k mwa- 
iTK^irews aij^etv. Read rjv Ba ck avvaaKritreaxi av^eiv, placing 
a L'omuia after av^eiv to show that the clause ia pareutbeticiil 
For the phiaseology, compare II vi 26 ex a-vvaaKr/aeio'i ijufijicooi 
TouTo, sc. TO hvvaa6at, quoted by ProfesKor Robiasoii, and 1 iv 
26 ad iiuem avvaii^ei, 5< t^c iiri.^o\T}v ^ e« iTriarqiii^v ami- 

1 i 14 = 324 P. J] fiev oOv riuvBe fioi. ruv vwofunjiiihm 
ypa^tj daffepT)^ fiev e5 oW OTt irapa^aKKofievt} •jrpo'i to Trvtviia 
exctfo TO Kf\apiTuifiivov, ol> KaTr)^t<l>8T)p.ev viraKovirai, tumv I 
av eijj avafiift,vri(rKQV<Ta tov% dp^ervTrovi rov Qupaui TreTrXi/yoTa, 
It is obvious to write dva/iip.v^tTKovaa toD dp^ervTrou. 

I V 30 = 333 P. Remove the colon after rji Koa-p.iK0 fl-otSfia, 
that this dative may not be separated from the verb irvveviia- 
a0ijvat which governs it : enclose the interpretations of 'Aj3/wa^ 
and AtyviTTiK within marks of parenthesis: and write avT§ for 
avTT} before -rrpoaeKdovra. The sentenoe will then run— ij 
aoifiia Toivuv ij rm irio'TW irvi/otKO'i (Trtirro'! Bi i\crfurS'<) 
'A^paoft Kal St/rtKO?) areipa i/v eji ical wreKvas Kara Tqv ysveav 
eKfimiv, /AijSeViu fiijBki' iviipfTov diroKui'iaaaa tu) A^paaji, 
ijfiov Be fiVoTfti? Toi/ 7]B>) Kaipov e^ovra Tj-poicoTriji tiJ Koff/itxs 
watBela {AtyvTno'; Be 6 Kotrpo'; dWi}yopeiTat) ffi/vevvaaS^vai 
wpoTepai/, vcrrepov Se koI ain-^ wpoaeXBovra Kara rrjir 6eia' 
wpovoiaii yeiivrjaai top 'ItraaK. 

I vi 35 = 33G P. el S' ?) ayvoia diratBeuala re S/Mi km 
dfiadia Ttju eTTtaTyfiijv t<Sv Beitav KaX dvOpairivtiiv evTidifi 
SiBacTKoKla, d\X' ws ev Trevla ktX. For evTiBijo'i. r^ BiBa<rKa,\ia 
read eUTidriaip ■f^ BiBacrKaXia, and put a full stop after these 
words. Compare I i 4 = 318 P, where Bywater similarly 
corrects 737 Be air la tov fit} to ^eKTitrTov e\op,evov 6eoi 
diiaiTio^. 

I viii 42 = 341 P. to p.ev yap e^evaOai kt\. The founda- 
tion of these sentences ia republic III 412 E, They are pai-lly 
summary, partly transcript, and Clement lias made additions 
of his own. The opening sentence to /^eir ei^eiiaSai ktX is a 
quotation slightly modified and does not call for remark. The 
second is a summary, to which the words koX /*^ Truyreiia^aine^ 
are appended. That is to say, besides the KKairevre'i yor/Tev- 
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ffhrra and ^la^ofuvoi of Plato's eautiieration, Clemeut recognizes 
as a distinct class " those who refuse to believe." The opening 
words of the nest sentence, o /iew 8^ TttiTTevaa^ eKoav ^Si} 
■jrapavaXiaKeraL, are the property of Clement, and presumably 
refer to the concluding words of the preceding sentence. But 
plainly it is "ono who refuses to believe," not "one who 
believes," who eKa>v irapapaXia-KeTai. Read then, instead of 
^'Ji )"7' "the man who refuses to believe" — who in the 
precediDg sentence has been distinguished from Plato's three 
types — "wilfully throws himself away." The words which 
follow, KXeTTTerai 8^ o fieraTretaffels exXadofisi/o^, represent 
Pl&to'a KXaTT^ma^ fi.ev yap Toy? fieTwrretaBevTa^ \eya> Ktti 
Toii'i i-mXav&avofi.ivov^ : hut as Clement proceeds to cite 
Plato's discrimination oi ixera-TreKjdevTa^ and eiriXavBavotievovt, 
it would seem that either ^ or Kai d should be inserted after 
fiera-TreKrOevi. In the fourth sentence Clement adds of himself 
(jjiXoveiicia re av Kai dv/j.61, and our test gives fLerd to Bo^daai 
in place of fteraSo^aaat or to fieTaBo^naat which he borrowed 
from Plato. The clause which stands nest is mostly citatiou. 
The words which follow, irdoai Be e/covtnoi rpoTrai, are no doubt 
intended to represent the beginning of Plato's passage: but 
that they may do so, dKautrioi must take the place oi eioiaioi. 
For Plato says esplicitiy that kXo-jt^, •yoi^reia, and ^ia, are the 
three ways in which men SoKova-tv aKovres dXrjBov'; 8o^s 
arepCffKeuBai : and that Clement has not misconceived his 
original is clear, as he manifestly opposes the fit) Tna-revaav 
who sKwv TTapai/aXto'KeTai to the KXaTrecres "yoijreufleWe? and 
0ia^6fi,evat of Plato. Finally, Plato's use of the words in^dX- 
XovtTiv and i«^o\i^ at the outset of the passage suggests that 
the concluding words in Clement should run — Kai tovtojh ovBev 
av -wore eVnrTij>i)jv CKpaXot. That is to say, Clement affirms 
that, while in these ways opinion may he perverted, knowledge 
caunot be lost. Read then — a fiev f.^ 'mtnevtra'i exwc ^Btf 
irapavaXLaKeTai' KXiivTeTai Be 6 fieTaTrei<T$ei<; <ij> eKXaffo- 
/iti-o!, oTt Ttoc fiev 6 -j^povot Tfoii Bk 6 Xo'70s i^aipoufievov 
XavBdvei, ^id^erai re ttoWukk oBiJvri re Kai dX'yi)Sa>i' if>iXa- 
veiKta T£ aS koi dufio^ ii,iTa[TO^So^daai, koI eVi Troffi yofireii- 
DCTot oi tjToi v<f iJSoci^s KJiXijOevTes rj vtto (poffwir Beiffavre^' 
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11 Stoii avrjKeiTTfp Ttyl kok» 
Bracket the article before 



■jraaai Bi ijcovoioi rpoTrai, Kai tovtui/ ovbiv av -jrore etnirTi}- 
tfl<y> eVpuXot'. 

1 ix 44 = 342 P. d Be Trpo-j rbv ^lov ava^epatv eKaara nv 
opffav etc re twv EWrjviKwv Kal ti2i/ ^ap^apiKWi/ vTro&eiyfiiafa 
Koiii^eav, iroXuTret/JO? ditto? ti;« aXr/Seia^ iyyeuriji xaX toj int 
iroKviiTiTit Bi/ei/v t^s ffa<rdvou \l6ov. ^6' eo~rt AuS^ SiaKplvem 
"TTetria-revnivti to v68ov aTTO rov iOayeirov^ j(pvffiov. Sylbnrg 
lias atteniptticl to bring the conduding sentence into harmony 
■with its autecedeota by dividing ^S' into tj S' : but it ran 
hardly be doubted that the commonplafie explanation of 
ffdirapo'; is an intrusive gloss. 

I xxvii 173=423 P. ^<rre k 
irepnre(73} tk vtto re dBiKtwi «■ 
eiiepyerotr av 6 UTtoKTivvvpievos. 
dTroKrivvvfievo^. 

II iv 15 = 436 P. oi Se atritrroi., m eaucev, ef oiipavoS km 
Tou doparov -rrai/TO. eXxovtrtv et? 7^11 to« j^epa-m are^pw 
•Kerpa'i Kai SpO^ •jTepiKap.ffd.vavrE'; xard rov HXdriapa' rmt 
yap TOLoinmv iipa-Trrofievoi -n-dv-rtov Sua-j^vpi^ovTai tout elvM 
(Mivov, Zirep ey^^et irpoaQoXriv Kal e-7raif>r)V nva, ravrov a^fia km 
aiioiav opi^ofievoL •Kpo'i avTov^ a/i^iirffijrovi'Te'i fj-dXa evKa^w 
avmOev ef aopdrov VoOkv afivfoi/rai. vor}ra tma KaX aawfiaTa 
eiBij, ^la^ofievot t^i* dXij$iVTiv oiia-iav elvau This passage is 
made up of two sentencos from Plato's sophist 246 A — c. The 
lirHt, which describes the earth-bom materialists, ends at ceS/ia 
Kal ovaiap opt^o/ievoi: the second, which describes their oppo- 
nents, the elS£p ijiiKot, begins at trpm avTovi ; and the persona 
spoken of in the second sentence as auTovf are the yrjyeveK 
of the first. To clear up the confusion — (1) where the text 
of Clement gives 'imep ^x^i irpoa^oX-^v, restore from Plato i 
vapey^et ■Trpoa^oX^v, (2) interpose between opL^ofisvoi and trpoi 
avrovt some such words as ol Be or 01 -Trta-rol B' ol, (3) remove 
the comma before ^ta^op-evoi, which separates the words voTjri 
arra xal daaifiaTa etSr} from the clause to which they belong. 

21 = 439 P. /3aaikevs Be Kal ijtto TraiBtiip direipam en 
wjTta-Jovmav Kal d/yuoovvTojv dtfayo pevo fjiepoi 
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vrmv irpoi^T}Twv a,vata)pvrT6/ievo<i Seixwrai. Read 
v irpoifitjT&v. 
II V 22= -139 P. Tts B' av tovtov euyeverrrepo^, oS fwvo^ 

iraTijp 6 deof! The aense requires, iiot fiovo";, but p.ovov, 

II V 22 = 440 P. . . , Kara ye to BueaioTarop ^flo? TavTp a» 
KoKov^ e7vai .... Though this quotation from laws 859 D ff 
does not agree in all its details with the test of Plato, I think 
that av KaXovi is a mistake for trafyKaKov^. 

II V 23 = 441 P. Trapa rrji/ p,e^iaTt}v aperifv aTTO^erroiv 
p,a\ia-Ta araOriaeTai row v6p.ovv. Theae words occur iu a 
quotation from Plato's laws 630 B IF, where the received text 
has Trpm T^v fjxfiuTtjv aperjjv ftaXiina ^\i-7ra>v aei, Oijaei toi)s 
v6p,oiK, Potter restores wpo^ for -jrapd, and Cobet, followed 
by Bywater and J. B. Mayor, expunges the first syllable of 
maSi'iaerai, as a dittograph of the last syllable of naKicrTo. 
Further, Potter would write, for crradrjaerat, dijrrei. I think 
that pAXtcrra tnadrjaeTai represents p-dXtara di^trei del: in 
other words, that in this citation Plato's del has been, not 
tlropped, but transposed. 

II vii 34 = 447 P. The editors give a full stop after 
evepyeiai, eleven lines from the beginning of the section, and 
aoother after Kaxd, three Hoes further. It is consequently 
worth while to remark that thu protasis, begun with the 
section, has its apodosia in the sentence ttw! ovv ert ovk aya86<i 
ktX at lino 14. Punctuate accordingly, and interpose a comma 
after vairov ■^ux^/?. 

II XV 6S = 4G5 P. hoKet Be koI aXXwf rptwv dTraBoj(i)v 
iiftapTia.'i Tpoiraiv BiBdcrKeiv o vopo6eTq'i, tcui* p.eii ev \6yai Sia 
Ttuf I'^Svai' TWf diiaiiSmv' eari "^dp toi ovti ou tri-y^ Xi>you 
Stacfiepei' "fan xal airji}'; aKivBuvoi/ yepa^"' Tmv Be iv epy<p Stu, 
rwv d.p'TraicTtKwP Jcai aapKo/36pa>u opviaiv, yolpo^ ^op06pp 
TiBerai Kai KOTrpip' Kal 'Xpij pi}Be " TrjV aweihTiaiv " e-)(ei.v 
" p,ep,o\v(j-fiivT}v." Potter comments upon xai j(pi) ktX. as 
follows : " Tertium peccati genus innuit, quod in animo con- 
sistit. Vult enim tribus modis pcccari, sennone, opere, cogita- 
tioue." This is no doubt a correct statemeut of Clement's 
meaning; but that meaning is not esprcsscd by the traditional 
text. There is a lacuna, and the lacuna precedes the words 
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Xo^po'^ 0op06pip ijSeTai itai KOTrp^, wbit;li m the eilitioDs are 
Idl't stramicd. Reai! then perhiipa after opvemv, <r^v 5' eV va 
hia> ■)(oip<ov> m 06p06p<p ^S«to( koI icoTrptp. Compare § 67. 

II xviii Bti = 473 P. ev re avrrj rpvyij to iirievai waXiv 
T(i KaToXei^devta BpeTrop-euovi leai to . Ttis diroTTiirroiiuai 
pai^a^ avWiyuv KeieioXvicev. Reail ev re av t^ Tfivys- 

II xix 100 = 482 P. nXartiJV Se 6 i^tXocro^os eifSai^om? 
teXo5 Ttdiftf-voi op-oLioaiv 6ea tf>T}<Ttv avrije eivai Kaja to 
Swaroi: We want, I think, uot evSaip-ovia^, but evhaipovm. 
Compare II xxii 131 = 499 P. 

II xix 102 = 483 P. Tw yap avn elxnov rov 6eov avOpumw 
evepyeTtov, if w ical aiiTO? evepyeTeirai' &<nTep yap o Kv^fpvir^i 
ii-Ha <70i^et xal triufeTai. Sia Tovro orav t« altmv. ti/jj. 
Oil ^x\ai, T<^ 5(So('T( " KaXm<; eSwKai!," aXXa "«aXw? f(X?|^!. 
oCrto 'Kafi^dvei p.ev a hihovs, hLhioai. Se 6 Xap-^avav. I funcy 
that the last two paragraphs have changed places, anJ that we 
ought to read Zairep yap 6 xv^epv/jTri^ iifia trw^et koI tryi^ETai, 
avria \a,p.^avei p.iv 6 StSoi!?, 6tSw<r( fie o \ap.^a.vwv, Sid Toure 
OTai/ TK alrmv Tir)(ri, kt\. 

II XX 103 = 4S4 P. ^ ye p.riv Kaprepla. koX avTTj eU t^j 
6eLav e^o/ioicixra/ ^id^eTai, St' VTrofiovfj^ a-jradetav Kap-rrov/iiini. 
et T<p evavXa ra eirl riv 'Avavlav iaropov/j,eea, <Sv eh Kal 
AaviijX 6 Trpojfijrijs )jy Oeia'i Trierreati TreirKttpap.ivo'i. 

The general import of this passage is unmistakable, and 
nearly all its details can be juatified from Cieratnt's writings. 
But what is the meauing of tu eVi tov 'Kvaviav ia-Topovfieva ? 
Potter's version — "eaquae narrantur de Anania" — serves only 
to mark the difficulty; and when he refers us to i xxi 123 = 393 
P. Tp eUovi XaTpevirat fi-^ Qt'KrjiravTe'i Mto-ni/X 'Avui'ia? tc km 
'A^aplav, we reflect that, if one of the three was to be chosen 
for special mention, it should be, not Ananias, but Azarias. 
Now at V vi 35 = 667 P. we have the words ra re eVl t^ 
ayla'i ki^wtov lo'Topov/ieva fii)i/v£i to rov votirav Koa/iov, 
which, while they justify the general form of the questionable 
phrase, emphasize the need of a genitivo after iiri. Further- 
more, the fui/ which follows, having at present no proper ante- 
cedent, suggests that the singular 'Kvaviav has taken the place 
of a plurah In this way I am led to conjecture that rw 
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'Avavlav r£!preaents t£v A vfaviwv; iu other words, that the 
sentence should rnii — ei tw evavXa tm ctti rwv TerTapav 
veaviwv Itrropovfieva. ow el? itai ^avi7]\ kt\, the four youtlis 
being, as in Daniel i 17, Daniel, Ananias, Misael, Azarias. I 
may add that Diudorfs punctuation of the sentences which 
Ibllow is faulty, that in particular at the end of § 103 a comma 
should be substituted for a full stop, and that in the 7th line of 
§ 104 SiafiEvei should take the place of Bia/j.evei. Three lines 
further on, ovrov toc aravpov tov aa>T7/pot Trtpttpepeoi/ fTrerat 
Kvpiw /leT f)(i/iov Dj'TTe 0eoi liyio^ dyitov yevofievoi;, Dindorf 
points out the imitation of Odyssey ii 40G &c, S' eTretra /ier' 
r;;^»'(a ^aive Beolo. He might have added that Clement's 
misquotation is anticipated by, and probably derived from, 
Phaedrus 266 B tovtov Bi<oKet) KaTcnnaQe per' t')(yi,ov Sta-re 
0€oto. Indeed I fancy that in this place Seoi is a corruption of 
Plato's ffeoio. 

n XX 124, 125 = 494 P. tw yovv ffovXvSrjvai yv7,alm 
(fiiXoaoipeiv SXovi avTov^ <p€povTe<; aveOea-av T^ $eq) Koi eit 
•jtiariv iKoyiadijaav. 125. KaXSi'i o Z^vidp iwl t€)v 'IfSwi' 
ekeyev icrX. That the phrase ikoyicrOr) aiirm eli Biieaio<j-vvi}v, 
which occurs in Genesis xv 6 and Romans iv 3, 9, and is quoted 
by Clement at 11 vi 28, v i 4, vi xii 103, is the origin of eii 
tTLiTTiv e\or/ia6-qaav, is plain : but the plural eXoyiaOtjaav is 
very strange. Read therefore Kai et? -n-iiiTiv eKoyiaBt). -rrayKi't- 
Xws o Zijj'wj' kt\. Jl.wyKaK(ii<; is one of Clement's favourite 
words. Compare for example V i 8 TrayKokm^i yovv 'iepefiiai 
^<tX ktX. V xi 75 TayKoXa^ -roivvv KaX 6 KvpnriSr}'; avvaSft 
TOllTOll ktX. 

U xxiii U3, 144 = 505,506 P. 143. Evxvv oZv fiey{aTrip 
Kal "Ofii}po<! rlBerai " dvBpa re koI oIkov," aXX' ovx "wXcu?, 
fitra opa^poavvTTi Be tJJs 4i76\ri';. 6 fiev yap t&v aXKwv yap.ov 
iij> rjBvttaBeia op-ovoei, 6 Be tuiv <^(Xoi7o0oi;ct(bi' eVi rijV icaTct 
Xoyou op.ovoiav ayei,, o fii) to etSo?, a\\a to ^^o? iiriTpintov Tal<i 
yvpai^l Koap-ela-Bai fiTjS ais ipwp.i.vai'i y(PW^<''^ ■>■"'' yaperah 
vpoaraTTOiv Tot'i avBpdiTi ukottov ireiToiri/iivofi Ttjv Ttuc amiia- 
nap vffptv, akX et's ^o^Qeiav iravTO'i tov 0Cov ical Trji/ apiiTT'qv 
a-w{f>pa<rvpi)}' irtpi/KoielaOai tov yd/iov. wpwv yap oipai icai 
KptOmv re av Kard T0119 oiKelov; Kaipovi KUTa^aWofiei/mv avep- 
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firtTCDv TtfiiaiTepoi errriv o fftreipofievoif avuptOTTO';, w iTavra 
if>veTai, KtiKetvei ye Kal vi'i^ovre^ Ka-raQiiWovai ra aivepftMia. oi 
•yfropyoL. irav ovv et Tt pvwapov ical fiffioXurrfi.ei'Oi/ £V(Tij2fv/ifl 
atpayviareov rov ytifiov, to? fii) oveiSiadeirj/iev Tt}v rwv aXcr/tor 
^tav rrvvo&ov t^s avSpiovivri^ av^vyiat; avvahavaa-v "rp ifivati 
ftaWov Kara tov o/ioKoyavfi^vov 6opoi6opQV. 144, ra fovv 
evLa avTwv ^ KeKtverat xatpa evSeay; dTrdWdTTerat KaToki- 
•notna r^i* htjiitovpyiav Tjj SioiKTJaei, Tot? Tpay^SowoiOK Si ^ 

The first half of § 143 is deformed by the full stop after 
etrffXilt. The sentence e ftev yap ratv aWmv — ofiovoiav aiyeti*;! 
parunthetical justification or explanation of the epithet eo-flX^n 
by which, Odyaaey vi 182, ofiotppoavpriv is qualified: and the 
words o fiij TO etSo? aXkd to r]dov kt\ are in apposition, not to o 
Ttuv (fiikoa-oifjovirTQjv yap.0^, but to "Ofiijpo^. To make sense of 
the coucluding words of § 143 and the opening words of § IW, 
put a full stop after Stoi/ejjcret, and, ivithout the alteration of a 
single letter, read — w? /it) oveihurBet-qiiev ti]v twv aXoyatv ^aaiji 
iTVPoBov T^T avBpuivlv'r)'^ av^vyia'! <jvvahov(jav TJ) (puaei. fiaXKov 
xarh Tov ofLoXoyovfievov 6" opov. flopovrn yovv evia ainuv i 
KeXeverat xaip^ evSetoi atiaXXaTTerai KaToXnrovTa Tt/v Sij/ii- 
ovpyiav rp Sfotwijo'ei; "that it might not be a reproach to UB 
that the congress of irrational animals is more consonant with 
nature and more consistent with the recognized definition than 
the union of human beings. Certainly some of them spawn at 
the appointed time and go their way, leaving to providence the 
development of the offspring." 

IV iii 8 = 566 P. itoW* d-TnaTia SeSpajceir dyaOa, -jriaTti 
KUKa. "Legendum videtur, ttoXX.' diriaTia | SiSpaxee dya6a, 
TToXka 6' av TTtffTK Kaxd." Sylhurg. Rather insert xai befoif 
■n-t'o-TW and complete the trochaic. 

V xi 74 = 600 P. Kal fii} dTToo-TOTMi. t&v 8prwv. wpht 
(irapa^aivrnp i-n-i t& vTrepiceifieva avr^ 5 etrrtv dyaBov ainji 
variffei. Xd^i/, eir aurm yivufievo'i rp tow i/ojjtou reXei Karit 
HXdreova. For qutw o icmv dyadov, read aiiri o eu-riv dyaSov. 

V xiv 92 = 701 P. TTQTepov ^v apj^fjn e^o>v yevetretat oiihe- 
fiiav 7} yiyovev dir dpj(r)-i Ttf09 dp^dftevo'i ; opaTo^ t€ yap w¥ 
diTTof iiTTii', aTTTot Te (wi' Kal <7u>p.a e^ei- Though this rjuotatioa . 
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from Timaeus 28 B differs in some respecta from the ordinary 
test, it ia obvious to suppose that the omission of <yerfoyev be- 
tween ap^d/ievov and oparot is accidental. 

VI V 39 = 759 P. Kai ms fitp KXiirTai irdirt}^ ypatj>tj'i " EXXij- 
ve'i €tp7)VTai iKava^, atp.at, Sti TrXeiovrav BeBeiKTat T€itp.7]pia>v. 
Clement has been trying to show, not that the Greeks are 
affiiTned to have stolen from the scriptures, but that they have 
actually done so. Hence for etpifiiTai read fl/jijj/TiK. 

VI xvii 159= 823 P. XeiVerat S^ Beov [mc. ep'you elvat T7> 
0i\oa'o0('oi'], ov fiovov to ayaSuveiv epyov io'Tii', Kai iriivd' &<ra 
■rrapa Oeov hitoTai., KaXw? BiSorai re koI Xap^dverat. va,L p,r)v 
i) XpV^t'^ "^^ <}>iXo<TO<f>ia^ oiiK fariv an Kaicaiv, dXX' i/ tois dpia- 
TO19 Twy ' EXX-^vtDir BeSorai. S^Xov Kai o6ev StBiopTjTai, vapA, 
Tq! Kar d^tav ra irpoiir'iKOVTa eKdtrroi'i a7rovefiOv(T7]<i BrjXovari 
vpavoLa'i. On oiiK eirriv &v Ka^wi/jDindorf comments as follows: 
" Haec vel corrupta vel defecta esse &v particula ostendit absurde 
illata. Nee proxinia B^Xov xal o6ev recte sunt adinncta, pro 
quo hriXov hk Kai expectes, nisi haoc praecedcntinm verborum 
apodosis est." I conjecture vai pTjv ri XPV^'''^ "^"^ tfitXoffD<}>ia<i 
ovK eari itayieaKtiiv aXX' ^ to« apiaTOi<! rmv 'EXX^jwuv SeBo- 
rat, SijXov Kai odev BeBatp'tjTai, ktX. Compare II v 22 = 440 P., 
and II XX 124= 494 P. where ■jray«dXovv and TrayKoXaxt seem 
to have undergone corruption. 

VII iv 22=841 P. avrUa ^dp^apot 01 p.kv 6i)pioiBet<i Ka\ 
aypLovt tA V^V- Vpepanepovi Be "EXXijre? irXrjv ep-TraSeiv. 
Bracket 0/ after 0dp^apoi. In the sentences which precede 
this extract, the words AWtoirev re peXavat a-ifiovt re, 0pra«es 
re irvppaii^ Kai yXavicoM are commonly supposed to be Xeno- 
phanes', and Dindorf goes so far as to place them in inverted 
commas. I should have thought that they were rather to be 
regarded as a later amplification of Kai we 6ewi/ IBea'; eypa<f>ov 
ktX. That the attempt to discover in them "versuum vestigia" 
entails serious difficulties, appears clearly in Karsten's restora- 
tion, p. 40, 
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RMENDATIONES HOMERICAE (/7. i— xii). 



A 5S1 TM 7' (US ^QvXevaavre Biirfi-ayev ij fxev eireira 
etv a\a tiXro ^aBelav «7r al'^XrjevTO^ ^O'Kvfiivov. 

The bare suggestion, that oKto could be used to describe 
the movement of the supreme ruler of Olympus, is not for a 
moment tolerable, yet the zeugma, onr only i-emaining resource, 
is of the harshest. Nor indeed is zeugma by any means a 
common Homeric figure. It is more or less foreigu to the 
simple directness of epic diction. In the not infrequent 
examples of a plural or dual subject, afterwards divided into 
its components, as here, each minor subject is, as a mle, 
provided with its own special verb. This is so, even when 
these verbs are synonymous or, in some instances, quite ideutical, 
as witness 6 3G0, a 95, fi 509, H 30G. 

I freely admit, that the text of Homer should not be lightly ■ 
tampered with ; but the necessities of the case in the present 
instance would be met by so alight an alteration, involving only 
the change of a single letter, that I have little hesitation in 
proposing my emendation : — 

Zeis 5' ?e ^v Trpov Stifta. 
or the old division of the letters may be adhered to more 
closely, thus : — 

Zetis B' r ehv Trpo? hmfia. 
"Zeus went to lils own house," 
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A 22 = 459 1) Toi 'ABijuaii] aicemv i}v ovBe ri el-Kev. 
Read 

Tj TQi 'ASfivaif} fj.ev aKT/v eev ovSe ri ei-jrep. 

Doubtless eei' 13 the correct form, but it is probable that 
the corruption occurred after the introduction of ijir into the 
■written texts, aKiji' ^v, AK6Ne\, might readily lose one of 
the repeated syllables. Then the adverb woiild be represented 
by nothing but ax, which unfortunately has been completed 
into uKeaiv, and /ten having thereby become metrically super- 
fluous baa disappeared altogether. 

Now this word uKeav requires consideration. Excluding 
the present passages it occurs in Homer sixteen times, aieiav 
(nom. sing, raasc.) is found ten times, aKeovtra three times and 
aKeovra (acc sing, masc.) twice. There remains one place, 
89 dW ajcemi' SaCvvaffc /ca9-^fievoi, where it must be taken 
as an adverb, or as indeclinable. I venture to say that there 
need be little hesitation in reading there dXX' dveqi BaivvaSe. 

ave^ itself occurs seven times with a plural verb, once only 
(^|r 93 ^ S' dveco Biiv ^ctto) with a singular verb. This passive 
apparently caused Aristarchus to regard it as an adverb. Few 
would refuse now to restore avetav in the single recalcitrant 
line, especially as it is already supplied with one adverb in 

From the facts above stated it seems permissible to infer, 
that aKicou in the two lines under discussion is certainly wrong 
in point of grammar. The more correct aKeovera would not 
account for the corruption, and it becomes necessary to see, if 
the usage of the true adverb dx^v would support its introduction 
here. Compare accordingly ; — 

A 429 01 B' dWoi dxrjv la-av, ovhS Ke if>airi<; 
(3 82 = S 28,5 evd' dWoi fikv irawre? dxiji/ eaav, ovBe tk etXi} 
<l> 239, 386 dW avTOv dx-^v e/ievai irapa epyy. 

ol S' dpa Travrev dic^p eyipoirro aiairfj occurs thirteen times 
(r 95 &c.. &c.). 

It is certainly worth noticing that only once (A 429) is dicTJv 
used in combination with any other verb than el/ii or yiyuofun 
Journal 1^ Philology, vol, xxrt. 18 
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whereas, except in the inBtanccs I impugn, axeap ia never 
found with either of those verbs. There is therefore a strong 
presumption in favour of a^jjc here, arising from this peculiaritj 
of usage. 

It now remains to be Been, whether there is any justification 
for the insertion of fifv after 'Affijvalr} ; and again the appeil 
must be to Homeric usage. It is almost BUperfluous to rcniark, 
that (24) "Hptj Se answers, or would answer, to *A.6i}vaiij i>h. 
Our first instance is close at hand : 

A 13 aW ^ Toi VLK7} /tew dpi]i.ipiKov MeveXaav 

jj/x€t? Se kt\, 
I 701 dW i] T0( KeZvov fiiv edrrofiev. = f 183, cf. y 195. 
A 211 dW' -ij Toi e-jrea-iv fiev ovet&taoi/, ii? ea-erai Trep. 
35 = 466 a\V ij TOi ■TToXSfiov fiev d<j>e^6(i.ed\ oi? tri) KeXtveti 
M 141 oi S' rj Toi Tctw? fiev evKv^jithat; 'A^aiov'i. 7 126. 
il 71 dXX' ri TOI KXeyfrai /iei' edtrofiev. 
7 236 nXX' ^ TOI ffdvaTov fjJev o/iouov ovSe Beoi Trep. 
e 154 dXX' ^ TOI vvKTai fiev laiieaKev Koi ai/ayKtj, 
H 86 tt)? ij TOI ijiavii fi€V oar} <7KvXaK0^ peoyiXijs. 

426 end' ^ rot Zetpvpo^ fiev errava-aTO XaiXaTri diiiov. 

f l7l aX,V ^ Tot opKov fJ-hi idaofiev, avTap 'OSwcffeii?, 

o 488 dyjC ^ TOI. ffoX fiev Trapa xal Kaic^ ia-ffXov eftjKfc 

The list might be considerably extended. We have ^ to* 

6 fiev frequently. But the association of p.ev with 17 t 

already abundantly clear. Nor is it necessary to adduce fiirthat 

evidence for the validity of the emendation. He must indeed 

be a very ardent lover of legitimate hiatus, who would stilli 

prefer the vulgate. 

E 485 TVV1] S" effTijKfl?, aViip avB' aXXoiai ^eXeiiets 
No one will venture to deny the singularity of this length* 
cning of the final syllable of earifKai before aTap. But should 
it be defended by a comparison with such a line as 

A 542 x*'P°9 eXovtr, aiirdp ffeXeav direpvKOi ipa^v, 
where La Roche without the support of a single MS. (Dr Leaf 
says with one MS.: but E means Enstalliius) reads iXovtra, 
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a.Tap, I may remark, that even Dr Leaf, who follows La Roche 
so far a& the hiatus is concerned, denies that arAp ever began 
witH a consonant. Certainly "^ 104 ei&aiKov (sic) nrdp, which 
lia R. quotes (on A 542), along with E 287 and the present 
passage, is a curious slip in scansion, as a reference to the 
passage will show. With regard to E 287 ovS' ervxei" arAp 
the true reading is probably eKixt"!, or if the form be preferred, 

I believe in regard to the line now under consideration that 
we have to deal with a case of loss ariaiug from the repetition 
of similar letters, dittography as it is called. Instead of 
ecT€KAC ftTAp the original was ecreKAc 6K1I.C. The introduction 
of drap was rendered possible, we may almost say necessary, by 
the accidental or mistaken omission of the second ekac. 
therefore 

Tunj B' efTTTjKas e«a?, ovB' aXXota-i xekeveK 
For confirmation let ua turn to : — 

N 263 (JcSpoJc Bva-fj.eviav encra? liTTdp.evo^ iroXefiC^ei] 
and the still more exact and conclusive parallel, 
T 354 fii)it€Tt vvv Tpdmv eKtli eiTTarey Btoi 'A^aio 



E 554 oZa Tto ye Xeovre Sua opeo^ Kopv^^mv 
iTpa(f)er'r}v ktK. 

559 ToicD TO) xetpeffffii' utt'. 

The difficulty of oToy tw ye is an admitted one. The 
explanation that there is a violent hyperbaton for tw ye, oim 
is unsatisfactory, as the many attempts at emendation indicate. 
Dr Leaf in his commentary mentions several. Nauck's oia 
6^pe, Heyue's oim t avre, Forstemann's tw Diio re and Diintzer'a 
o'lra aiBmve. None of these account for the corruption, unle 
it be Diintzer'a with it* frightful synizesis. to which any 
corruption would be preferable, Dr Leaf thinks rto ye repre- 
sents some lost adjective, lost because its meaning was foi^otten, 
and consequently impossible to restore. A modification of 
Diintzer'a conjecture would give a tolerable sense, am S' aXdmve, 

18—2 
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but would leave the corruption unexplainad. Indeed it is » 
mere transference from A 548 w? 8' aXQteva. Xeovra. I venture 
to Huggest that the original was 

owD Toi re Xeoure. 

The change is of the simplest and doubtless would havs 
been made long ago save for the general un preparedness to 
recognise the possibility of t(o standing for nve just as t« 
stands for nid, rov for tiv6<;, and reav (monosyllabic) for rivav. 

I submit as something more than a possibility that if tlie 
nouns in P 61 mi Sre rk re Xeav, 338 ws- S' Zre W? re lemv, 
P 5+2 ta<! Ti? re Xeav were made dual instead of singular, tha 
earlier language of the epic period would have admitted tw « 
\eovTe and tw re tevve as legitimate, because natural, forms. 

Doubtless the later language eschewed this use of tqi, but 
this is not surprising, for the genitive plural has no monosyllabio 
form in Attic, though it may be traced to some extent in oray' 
and 0T015 for the dative of 3<rT(? points to the possible existence 
at some remote period even of toZs for ria-i Cf. Soph. Trach. 98i 

For the combination of olo! with rh E 638 dW olov tuw 
<f)aiTi. I 348 oUv Tt troToi' ToSe. v ^Tl olov fiev riva rovrof 
are sufficient warrant. 

Before quitting the subject of the proper reading of thia 
line I may add, that the concluding words hvai Speo^ Kopvipfji 
seem to have been subjected to a slight modernisation. Tbat 
they originally stood fiii' ovpeai iv Kopv(f}-!}a-iv is probable e 
from B 456 ovpea ev icopv'pTJ';. The preposition is in fact usual 
in this phrase. The only exception I find, besides the one at 
present in question, is 11 757 = 824 & r opeot Kopv(f>^<Tiv, aai 
there also it is open to read w t iv Speo'i Kopvtf>^a-tv, wi^ 
synizesis of -eo9, unless we prefer the contraction opev^. 

I submit the whole line resulting from the above 
si derations : — 

oXto rat re Xioi^e Sii' ovpeo^ ev Kopv^^aiv. 

" Like as some pair of lions on the mountain tops," 
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H 452 Tou 8' hrthj^aoinat, to eyw icaX ^oLffo<i 'AttoWojv 
•qpep AaofitSovTi iToKiairaiJ.ev aOX^travre. 

Poseidon is speaking of the wall of Troy, Teix°i, built by 
himself and Apollo for king Laomedon. The first Hue only 
requires that to should be changed to to r with A L and the 
Ambrosian palimpsest. S t CDGHS (La Roche). 

The sticond hne at first sight seems to be in a hopeless 
condition. 

^p^ is a later form for ^pcui which most, if not all the MSS. 
read, presumably as a dactyl — a metrical enormity that deserves 
no countenance. 

Nor does there seem to be any adequate justification for 
accepting Knight's little better than imaginary ^poof, ^po'i, as 
Mr Piatt has done iu three places, ^ 303, 483 and here. 

After all here and 6 483 we have only an ordinary inversion 
of two words to deal with. AaofieBovd' ^puii could hardly 
escape the general tendency to improve Homer by freeing him 
from what must have been thought a needless and objectionable 
elision of t of the dat, here, as I shall show, twice repeated. 
Next we come to ■n-oKitraafj^ev, which is about as unsuitable a 
word here as could be devised, unless we can persuade ourselves, 
that it is justified by the only other instance of the occurrence 
of the verb in the Homeric poems : — 

T 216 Kriaat Se AapBaviTjv, iirei, ov ir&) IXio; iprj 

iv TeBlfp irewoXtaro, itoXk fiepowav av8pii>Tra>v. 

It would be a grave error to suppose, that 'Ke-rroXKno 
implies the existence of any wall. The wall did not come into 
being tilt four generations afterwards, ■jreTrdXuTTo, to use a 
modern but very intelligible expression, means ' became cen- 
tralised.' 

The proper term for tracing a wall both in Homer and in 
later Greek is ikaiiveiv reixot, cf. f 9 a/*0( he relj^o^ eXaaae 
TToXet. S 5C4, v 113. 

This leads us directly, to what I conceive to have been the 
true reading here, e-7re\ii(Ta-a/j.ev. After the e disappeared for 
the reason already mentioned, the remainder TreKairfrafiev must 
have caused many scarchiugs of heart and head, until by a fine 
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stroke of ingenuity it was read into ■n-oKi(7<raiJi,ev by the mere 
change of two vowels, 

There is still a further difficulty to sunnouat, before wa can 
be satisfied, that we know the full history of this lioe. 

How comes it to pass, that we find ddXTJcravre instead of 
the really archaic form dtd\t]<ravTe or deffXeva-avre ? 

deffXevto, ' I contend ia a match,' occurs three times A 389, 
* 274, 737. 

dffkevwv is only found in the spurious tl 734, where it 
means ' working.' 

Tliis latter form, however, seems to have been the source, 
from which dBXTJiravTf here, and in O 30, derived its neceseay 
sense of ' labouring ' or ' working.' 

I venture to suggest that the true reading here ia iwrXif- 
a-avre, i.e. dvaTXfja-avTE. When we consider the unfortunate 
association, that this participle would necessarily have in later 
times with the undignified avrXeo}, 'to bale out the bilge 
water,' we need be at no loss to understand the readiness with 
which dSx^aai'Te would be welcomed as a substitute. Probably 
in the earliest times of the existence of the Homeric poems, 
even if the word avrXov were then in existence (as indeed it 
was, V. fL 411, o 479), this association was not felti for the word 
would then be dj/ToXda-avre. Only after the modernisation of 
this into dvrX-ijaavTe could the confusion arise. 

Accordingly I offer as the origbal of a desperately corrupt 
verse 

Aao/USouff ^pto' etreXa/raafKv dpTXTiaavTe. 
Compare P 166, N 829, O 164, also TaXaaiiftpaiv. 



213 Tcov S', ocroi' ex vi}mv dtro 'rrvpyov Ta0/3O? eepyev, 
irXriSev o/*to9 ittttmi' T£ Kal dir&pmi/ dairtaTcuov 
elXofiivaii' 

The difficulty of the first line may be best realised from the 
elaborate note in Dr Leaf's commentary. He submits three 
alternatives : — 

(1) ' All the space that from the ships tho moat enclosed 
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remote from some point of the wall." Here wtto ■jnjpyou is 
meaningless. 

(2) 'All that the moat of the wall enclosed (a-niepyeu) 
from (i.e. up fco) the ahipa.' The order of the words is very 
harsh. 

(3) 'AU the space outside the ships the moat enclosed 
from the wall' (La Roche). This would require dird i^jajn sk 
irvpyov. 

According to (1) and (2) the space meant is that between 
the ships and the raoat. No. (3) restricts it to the ground 
hetweeii the wall and the moat. There is no variant of the 
slightest importance. All the MSS. have eepyev. The scholia, 
as given by La Roche, are as follows; — fi(j(;t3? dpia-Tapxoi nal 
eepye leal epvxe Didymus. Ziji-oSoto? Bi ypd^a, rwv S' oaov iie 
vi]£v iWq irdpyov rdippo^ eepyev Schol. A, 'Art ec Ttffi ypa^erai 
aTTo rdippov vvpyo^i hpyev Schol, A. Ludwich believes that 
Zenodotus read icai for diro. 

Surely the simplest way out of this impaaa (for none of the 
above explanations are satisfactory) is to take the phrase aW 
irvpyov as attributive to toi^/jo?. In Attic we should have 
6 d-TTo irvpyov rdi^po^. There is no question but that dtro can 
express position in both Attic and Homeric Greek, e.g. I 353 
d-n-0 ret^^eos (TLuc. I. 7. G), and the qualification of a noun by 
a prepositional phrase is by no means uncommon in Homer, 
cf, M 153 XaoiaLV Ka6v7rep0e. X 152 e^ vSaro^ KpvaTaXK^. 
N 585 OTTO vevpi)(^iv oiara. e 401 Sovirov irori a-rriXdBea-iri. 
I 206 dp,if>nroKajii ecf aix^. 486 TrXijp.vpl'i sk itovtoio. X 4S2 
Bofiovi VTTO Ke%iQe<n. yaii}^. y 141 vSarov eV evpea vara 
BaKdaffT}^, 

I submit therefore, that otto irvpyov Td^po<i means 'the 
trench running at a little distance from the wall,' ' the trench 
alongside the wall.' In fact the ditch is regarded as subsidiary 
to the wall, the line of which it follows. The exact distance of 
the moat from the wall may be disregarded, though it is not 
likely to have been so great as La Roche's version of this line 
implies. Compare I 87 and H 342 on this point. 

Similarly in 2 215 o-t^ S' «7ri rdippov Iwv d-rro Tei-}(eo<i 
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OTTO TeL')(eo<! is not to be taken with iiov, but with Ta<ppo», as 
here. The meaning is not 'he went from the wall to the moat, 
but ' he went and stood beside the trench adjoining the wall' 
The participle occupies, as is usual in sentenceH such as this, a 
very subordinate position ; it is quite outside the constructioD, aa 
the old scholars expressed it, eleganter additum, cf. t 279 aX\a 
fioi et<fi', omi effj^e? laiv ei/epyea vrja' and passim, 

Mr Monro, I observe, suggests that eVt wvpyqi ra^pot 
should perhaps be read, but the text conveys the intended 
meaning equally well, if not better, for if the expression depends 
solely upon 1 349 Ka\ ^Xaae ra^poi' ev aiir^, many might 
prefer the Aristarchean variant Koi i}\a<rev exTo&t raifipoii,^ 
Dr Leaf actually does. 

Translate therefore : — " All the space (estending) from the 
ships that the trench beside the wall enclosed." 



K 530 fiaaTi^ev 5 iir-jTovi, tw 8' ovk aeKovre TreTeo-^ijc 
vria<s eTTi yXaipvpa^i- r§ jdp tpiXoi/ eTr\ero dvpM. 

Line 531 is omitted by Bekker, bracketed by La Roche, 
Paley and Leaf. Omitt. AC Townl, : habent DEGHLS (La 
Roche). 

I think the line should be retained, for apart from the 
MSS, the ground for rejecting it seems to me based upon a 
misapprehension. It is commonly argued, and with considerable 
force, that there is no reason why the Thracian horses should 
be pleased to go to the Greek camp. 

This argument of course does not apply to A 519 — 20 where 
the couplet recurs in reference to Nestor's horses. 

Due of the peculiarities of Homeric style is the iuterjectioB^ 
of the short parenthesis, after which the interrupted sentence ii 
continued, e.g. 

1 574 Tov hi \ia<TOvro yepovTfii 

XvTwhMV, irip/rrov hk Be'ov lepria<; dpia-rov^, 
i^e^^eiP «ai ttfivirai inroir)(6pevot p,iya Smpov. 
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S 141 ail yap irw Tlvil (f>rifii eoiKora ^he iSeirffai 

oCt' avSp' ovre fyvvai/ca, (re^Sa? /*' e^ei (IrrupociiiTav, 
(Of o&' 'OSuCTO-fJos /leyaXtjTopo^ vli eoixev. 
X 307 KaC p ereicev tua tralhe, iiivvvBahioi &l yevitrdijv, 

(Leg. Kai. f) 
''Utov t avTiBeov rrfXeKKeirov t E^taXrijv. 
Many more illuBtrations of this form of expression, we might 
almost say method of writing, might be given. Let me now 
proceed to apply it to the present passage, thus : — 

IjAoTl^eV 6' "-K-KOVi, TOl 8' OVK dsKOVTE 7reTe<7^iji/, 

v^o? CTTt yXai^vpd'i' ttJ yap tfiLXoi' eTrXeru QvfLoi, 
'And he lashed the horses (And they sped onward nothing loth.) 
towards the hollow ships; for thither it was hia will they 
should go.' 

Of course the change should also be made in A 619. In 
fact the clause tw 2' ovk deieovre treTea6i}v often must, and 
always ought to be, taken as a parenthesis, v. E 366 = X 400, 
ol92. E 768 = 45, A 280, 7 494, 484. 

For e-rrt vijat after /nirTTi^ev, if this causes any doubt, 
compare A 280 ifia<rev — eVi i/^as. 



A 757 (eVt) ireTpTii t 'fiXei'tij?, xal 'AXeialov ^v8a xoXoSi^ 

KeK\t}Tat, oBev owrts dwerpaTre Xaov Adi'ivri. 
' where is the hill which is called the hill of Aleision.' 

Dr Leaf calls this 'a pregnant expression hardly to be 
paralleled in Homer.' 

I venture to think that the reading of one MS. and the 
statement of the Etymologicura Magnum deserve to be followed 
even though a slight alteration at the beginning of the next 
clause be thereby rendered necessary. 

La Roche gives this note; — KiuXtTat H. Et. Mg. 01, 39 cum 
glossa oTTov ij KoXavr] TrapaKeirai. 
Read 

7reTpi)9 T 'ilXivii)'; leal AXetaiov, evOa KoXmvt} 
Ke/cXid', oOei> -TrdXii/ avTi'i dwerpaTre Xaau ^ABijUTj, 
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We have 8 60y {vfftroi,) aX ff aXi KeieXiarai. v 235 uktij 
KSKKifiivT} a\t, aad X 193 ^vWtov KeK\tfi,evrov of a bod ul' 
leaves. 

Traoslate with the cumma after 'AXetat'ov, whereby hBa 
begins the relative sentence : — ' And to the rock, Oleuie, and to 
AleisioQ, where the hill slopes, whence Athene turned the people 
back f^ain.' 

The corruption has arisen from the writing of elided words 
e« 7rX>7poii9, as they are regularly written in Latin, Instead of 
K€KKtff, Wev the writing was presumably KexXiTai, oBep. This 
would be open to no objection, but it seems to have led some 
one, whose sense of metre was undeveloped, to scan the two 
words aa a spondee followed by a dactyl. Having got so far 
the critic would find it advisable to strike out irriXtv, because it 
seemed to spoil his metre. The sense is not materially inter- 
fered with. 

In this state the line would remain, until some bettei 
instructed person came along, who knew that the penultimate 
of KSKXirai was short. He naturally introduced the correctiou, 
KeKXrfrai,, and so the vulgate ^as reached, which if anyone 
prefer, let him retain it by all means. Liberavi animara meam, 




M 116 nrpoaBev yap fiiv fioipa hvawvvfiot; a.p.^eKaKv^ev 
Sy\el 'ISofi^vijo^, dyavov AevicaXl£ao. 

Read ey^et vTf' 'IBofiepijos, which of course implies the 
elision of t, and so may be written py^e Sir : but until we are 
prepared to abolish the genitive in -ov, wherever it is short 
before a vowel, and write -o', e.g. N 326, there is no incou- 
sistency in maintaining the more familiar and easily recognisable 

For the insertion of the preposition an abnost unlimited 
number of passages might be quoted. 

E C53 ^fim ivA Bovpl 2a;uecTa = A 444, 749. H MH. 

A 433 V 'cei' ifM virh lovpl tv-keU. M 250, Yl Stil, S 92. 
A 821 vir avrou houpl Sap-evTei. Leg. vwal rov Sovpl, So 
r 436. . 
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P 303 ^Xe^ vir Atavrot fi^yaffvftov Sovpl SafUvTi. 

B 860 dW' iUfj.'!} VTTO xepo-i TroSw««os Aio«tSoo = B 874. 

r 352 Koi ifij}V vira x^P'^'' ^"-f-o-oirov. 

E 559 Toi'w TW x^ipea-a-iv Ctt' Alveiao Sa/iejrre. (Vulgo fV.) 

564 "va x^pfflv VTT Alveiao Bafieii]. „ „ 

Z 368 ^ ■^'T) ft v-TTO ^^epcri ^eoi hafiooaaiv 'A^atwv. 
344 TToXXoi Be haftev Tpwmt t/Vo x.^paLv. 

K 310 ^ ^Sj; x^ipeffaiv ui^' r/fieTepTja-i Sanevre^. 
A 180 'Arpei'Seo) utto -ffepirL IT 420 ^epcrli' Sir' AfacTo?. 
K 452, N 763, 816, O 2, 289, n 438, 699, S 11, T C2, T 94, 
143, X 65, ^ 675. II 168, 638. 

Clearly iStto Sot/pi is a sufficient warrant for iirb ey)(^Ei, 
which is not to be found except, I believe, in combination in 
^^155, 

^^K T7i\e/idxov VTTo X^P'^'^ "^^ 'h'Xf'- ^^' Zap.fjvat. 

^|r There is one passage, where by way of contrast to M 117 
the preposition has maintained itself, though the noun has 
disappeared. It seems well worth giving at length : — 

IQ 707 x^i^" S'OTf^* rioTpoVXee?' ov vv toi ataa 
I (Tip VTTO Sovpl TToXtv TripOai Tpdav d-yepco-j^roi', 

■ ovS" vtt' 'Axt^X^ov, 3? TTep oeo ttoXXoc dpeipmv. 

Read 

ovS" uiro Soup' 'A^iX^o?, vep aeo ttoXKov dp,eivmv 
and compare * 107, 

The reason for the disappearance of hovpi is obvious, 
('A;^(X^(»ii CD. 8 Trep Lips. Vrat. A. Rom.) 
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ON THE SOURCES OF THE TEXT OF S. ATHANASID8, 




" There is still everything to be done towards the revision 
of the text (of Athauasius) ou a critical ba^," says Mr A 
Robertsou in the prolegomena of his translation of this father's 
works. 

A moat important aid towards this revision of the text will 
be found in the old Armenian Version. This is executed in 
the purest Armenian of the fifth century, to the first half of 
which in the judgment of all competent critics it belongs. It 
is preserved in beautifully written MS9 in the Mechitarist 
library at Venice ; and these MSS of the version aro themselves 
older than the Greek MSs hitherto used for the Greek text. 

In the following collation of the Arm. Version, I have 
referred to the MSS used by Montfaucon for his edition of 1668, 
These are described by Mr Robertson in the preface of the 
second edition of his de Incamatione. They are 

S = Seguerianus (now Coisl. 45) of the xiith cent. 

R = Felckmann's codex Goblerianus, now in the British 
Museum (Harl. 5579, Palaeograpb. Soc., no. 133). 

B = Felckmann's ' Easiliensia ' (Basel A. Ill 4. Saec. xiv), 

C - Anglicanua (Trin. Coll. Camb B. 9, 7). 

The agreement of these MSS with Arm, is indicated in my 
collation by the mere addition of S or SRB after the Arm. 
variant from Migne's test. 

The Arm. version made c. 450 must represent a Greek MS 
some seven centuries earlier than S, and one written within 
two generations of the writing of the treatise, de Incamatione 
et contra Arianos, which I select for comparison as being the 
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first ID the volume of their Ancient version of Athanasius, 
which the Mechitariats of Venice are about to publish. 

It is with Montfaucon'a text as reprinted in Migne'a Patrol. 
Ork. vol. XXVI, p. 983 foil., that I collate the Armenian. 
Where a peculiar rendering of a scriptural text may be due to 
the influence of the Armenian Vulgate or Mesropic version, I 
have added an asterisk. For in all Arm. translations this is 
an influence which must be discounted. Montfaucon's critical 
notes are quoted in square brackets, thus [...]. 

We may formulate as follows the conclusions as to the 
textual tradition at least of this treatise which are warranted 
by this Arm, Version. 

I. The Arm. has in § 4 a long lacuna in common with 
SRB, with C and with the mss used by Nannius for his Latin 
version and by the editors of the pre-Benedictine Greek editions 
of Athanasius, For all these sources — if they do not actually 
omit the passage in § 4, as do SRB and Nanuius, — at least add 
it at the end of the treatise after t^s TrXayij?. Therefore all 
these sources flowed fro-m a common arclietype %. 

II. This archetype S already underKes the Armenian, and 
must therefore have been in existence at least as early ae 
A.D, 450, and probably much earlier. 

III. The better class of MSS SKB and that which Nannius 
used, also perhaps C, form within 2 a class apart descended 
from an archetype o-,, which was already interpolated in the 
interests of Catholic orthodoxy. The nature of this inter- 
polation is made clear in tlie following instances : 

(i) 985 C after ofioio^ elvat Svvarat the phrase ^ 6/u>ovaio^ 
is 'inserted, not only it would seem in the sources mentioned 
above, but in all the manuscripts. At least Montfaucon does 
not note its omission in any source. I would not deny that 
the writer of the treatise might have used this watchword ; 
indeed the Arm. itself testifies that it stood in the passage 
omitted in § 4 and added ad calcem (see I above). But, if it 
be remembered that it was just the watchword which a Greek 
scribe would be likely to insert and an Arm. translator be 
careful not to omit, it must be allowed that it did not here 
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stand in S ; to which njchetype therefore Arm, alone is here 
true. 

(ii) 996 A after eV wapdevov SRB insert the shibholeth 
ffeoTOKov; the Ann, omits it, yet it was a watchword as deai 
to the Armeuiana as to the orthodox Greeks. 

(iii) 996 C, SRB and Nanniua add avSptoTTot TeXeim, 
Older editions tlian Montfaucon's omitted this watchword here, 
and the Arm, proves their correctness. And with the dis- 
appearance of this phrase goes one of the chief obstacles to 
the ascription of the treatise to ApolHnarius rather than to 
Athanasiiia Cp. Montfaucon in his preface to it : Hi a adde 
Christum dici in hoc opusculo, num. 8, kominem Teketov, iJ 
est perjectum, quod ab Apollinarii aententia, quantum abhorreat, 
nemo nescit. 

(iv) 1000 b after eU 5eo? SRB Nannius add iv Tptrriv 
vTToaraaea-t ; Arm., supported by edit, comvi., omits. 

As in (iii) a reason vanished why this treatise could not 
have been written by ApoUinarius, so here vanishes a chief 
reason wliy Athanasius could not have written it, for in 
Montfaucon's admomtio we read : Hunc porro librum Athanasio 
abiudicant viri nostro aevo doctissimi, aiuutque nusquam 
Athanasium tres hypostases memoiasse. 

(v) 1025 A, SRBC read yepofievo^ avOpcotroi; ix Maplat 

TJ}? $eoTOKov. In other Msa and older editions ek M. t. 6. is 
omitted. The true reading is traced in the Arm. ' et ingressua 
est subter legem,' 

These five instances suffice to prove that the Arm. represents 
an as yet un interpolated copy of 2. But there are still other 
readings which confirm this conclusion. For example, Mark 
X. 18 is four times rendered in the Arm. thus: p'tj p^ Xkr^t 
arfa86v, instead of rt pt Xiyeis dyaSoi' ; viz, 985 C, 993 A and B, 
1012 B. In one of these passages only has prj p.e \4ye found 
its way into the Greek text of Athanasius, viz. 993 B, where the 
editors have failed to see that it is a verbal citation. In 985 c 
however SRB read /iij pe Xiye, tftTialv, ayadav, where Mont- 
faucon prints the corruption rt pe Xeyem from the older 
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editions. In the two remaining cases 993 A and 1012 b all the 
Greek MSS have been conformed to the vulgar reading. The 
Ann. Version of N. T, has rt ^e Xeyeiv, so it cannot have here 
influenced the translator of Athanasius. Thus we have preserved 
to TIB a new and striking form of one of Jesus' most important 
sayings; and we perceive that in our existing texts of Mark 
and Luke the saying /^ij fie Xeye was weakened into tC fie 
\4y£K, just as in Mat. it was watered down into the insulse rl 
fi€ iparav xepl tov wyaOov ; There can be no question but 
that Athanasius, or whoever wrote this treatise, road fi^ fie 
Xeye. And it is a proof of the enormous weight of censorship 
that the orthodox Church has been able to wield in favour of 
ita own 'revised' readings, that here the true text has been 
expunged from every MS of the N. T. 

Another proof of the priority of the Arm. to the other 
copies of S is that it is free from the lacuna which in SRBCi 
as also in the texts from which the older editions flowed, stood 
in § 12. The words omitted were e/c irpoirattrov Trfti eKKXT}<Tia'; 
to end of §. For they are given at the end of the treatise in 
SRBC and other mss, along with the passage omitted in § 4, 
and with the connecting gloss prefixed : Trpo? Se t^h epaiTrjtrtv 
eppedji TO. VTroreraypAva, atrep. As Montfaucon notes (1028 
n. 5); 'ac demum quispiam cum haec aiTvoTaTa reperiaset, 
priora verba temere addidit.' This lesser lacuna did not Btand 
in S, but was in o-,. 

In not a few cases the Arm. restores the true text, e.g. in 
992 A it has oii y^p eavrop ijXSe aSiaai uvo Bavdrov 6 vi'of, aWh 
r/fia^ Toiit 6avaT<o6evTai!, which is obviously right as against 
Montfaucon's text, which has aatrai 6 dBdvaroi Seot dXXa roht 
6av. Here this corruption was in o-,, for SRE and Nannius 
shew it. Here as often Montfaucon's Editi et alii have 
retained a trace of the true reading, for they have o dSdvaTot 
vio!. A glance over the collation reveals many other passages 
remediable from the Arm. alone and from that with certainty. 

Inside o-, we may distinguish an inferior group of mss, o-,, 
represented by RB ; for these shew various corruptions from 
which S is free, as also Nanuius' Latin; e.g. 992 a, S, Nanniua 
and Arm. have d-rredavev, where the other texts have evaOev. 
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There are many auch cases, and in all of them the reading 
testified to by Arm. and S nsust be adopted. 

One would like to know more about the MSS referred to as 
' alii ' in Montfaucon's notes. They underlie the older printed 
texts and are oq the whole less pure than SRBC, of which one 
knows the readings. But they often retain traces of the true 
readings restored by the Arm., and must at least have flowed 
from another archetype than o-,. Whether they, or some of 
them, also flowed from another archetype than S depends on 
whether they are wholly free from the lacuna in § 4. 

The following scheme therefore brings before the eye tlie 
inter-relations of the aourcea : 



S(=Arm.+SRB+Nai 
.T,(=SRB-i-Naim. ver 
<r,(=EB) 



,ny Maa free from the 
kuuna in § 4). 



It is clear from this scheme that within 2 any reading nrast 
be preferred, which the Arm. shares with one or more of the 
MSS or sources which conform to the type 2. On the other 
hand, if any MS can be shewn to be independent of 2, then its 
agreement with any of the examples of 2 is authoritative, for 
it represents the union of two fundamental types of text. 

The future editor of Athanasius, supposing that the same 
rules hold good for his other works, as for this treatise, must 
examine carefully texts, if there really are any, independent of 
2 ; and in deciding what stood in 2, paramount authority will 
attach to the Armenian as a fifth century witness thereof, 
manifestly free from interpolations which orthodox scribes have 
foisted into all its existing Greek examples. 



Collation of Armenian Version. 

Migne 985 a W? jj " ' 
/ii7 yevoiTO. om. Se | 



iruXiv deest} | 



oiBkv 



vafit<! T^? irTajxeias avTov \ B i/iol 
:l fiij fj.6vov* iv TtS (TTavpm \ B after 
TToXiv [in editis et aliis, sc. nisi SRB, 
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'\Tjaovv Xptarov \ B irapdyoviri, yap r/fta^ | B tov Harpov 
ouaia'i elvai vio% oirore \ C inrepo'j^T}^ eari with SC | 
C (ftavai fur tpT/tri before tov Si'Soi'to? SRB om. <f>-T)al | C Ti 
lie Xeyet? ajadov;] MiJ fie \eye ayadov with SRB | C after 
ayaOov om. ^uXv which SRB set belbie dyadov | C bv 6 
Seo9 ijyeipev ix i/eKp&f | C after ofioio'i elvai, SvvaTat omit 
^ o/ioDi5(7io? I C § 2 after ravra om. Be. 

988 A T^n Biivafiiv tovtkdv \ A after oTav om. o3i/ 

A after o uto? Xeyerat omit -rraph. rm IlavA.^ | B irpoeKmrrev 
It}itov^ om. Se [ B kut^ trapxa avBptatra^. om. (w? | B xal 
auTo? eo-Ttv o. om. Se | B orav Se -n-dXiv Xeyj} | B aXXa;(OU 
t^i}<rlv virep avrov' iyai dyid^<i3 | B I'va wmv avrol. om. Kai [ 
C XaySwv, fill ofioimpMTi. om. /cai* | C after evpeBei'; (05 avOpfn-jroi 
omit iTatvelvaiTev eavTov \ C outo? ra? ^Xa/cftts] auTos Tii? 
daO€veia<i [editi et alii] | C to ins-ep irdi' onofia] + xal tu e^T}<! 
[editi], 

989 A after vi^ia-rov omit v-^ovrai \ A ofioiea^ Se 6 
Itodcyij?. om. KOI [ A b dicrjKoanev /cal empa/co/iei' | A after 

o<f>6a\fj,oi'i f)n,Siv om. o ideaadfuOa SREC | B 6 vio'i Kal 6 
\6yo^ TOV Beov' e^^riKa^iirdi} \ B ZtoTt, jj X^ififfeitra adp^ 
dirapy^TJv g'f dv6panro3v ovirw [Theodor. pro e'f Tjfiani Labet 
ef dt'Gpmwtoi; editi vero X-rji^dela-a. adp^ ef ^PXV^ dvOpioTram] \ 
B § 4 after ot( e\a0(p 6 vlo-i omit «ai iSo^da-d-r] 6 vio'i \ B «at 
0T6 Xeyet down to C xal ore Xeyet] Arm. omits one or the other 
and words between. This omission was due to homoioteleuton 
and was already in the Greek, for it occurs in SRB and Nanniua' 
Latin version. The missing words are auppHed in the Arm. at 
1028 A after Traaav Trjp y^v, in close proximity to which, namely 
at end of treatise after TrXiicij?, the missing words are given in 
SRBC, but prefaced by an interpolation (sc. irpo? Se rijv 
eprnTtjaiv eppedi) to. viroTeTayfihia) absent from Arm. The 
same omission was in the MSS from which earlier editions of 
Athanasius than Mootfaueon's were printed, for they also like 
SRBC give the missing words along with interpolation at end 
of treatise. 

992 A § 5 o d0dvaTov Beof] diro davdrov vio'i [editi et alii 
aGdvarot vi6^] \ A nXXa t/nai tdus ffav. | A vrrip eavrov 
d-TveBavep S and Nannius | A Xva fiplv trdnTa rov ttXovtop 
Jiiuraal 0/ Phiiology. vol. euv. 19 
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[edit! et alii] | A ^/iic a-r&Beta \ A '^/iTv adavaaia and 
om. e"iTT( [postrema vox eVrt deest in S] | a ha waip avToi. 
om. leal \ A ica't oi fitoXaTret airov | A toZv yap ^cuXta^i* I 
A iSev pret | B So^aaop fie, HuTep, om. trii | B wapa 
treavToii \ B before "Ii-a euSei'^rat om. «at to [in aliis nisi 
SC et editis desiderantur Ka\ to] | B tr. e0' i^/ia? ei* Xp, 'Iij, | 
B after koi to \e7en1 om. avrov \ B ^e\i; -/rip ovtoC eff^to, 
S [et ita legit Nanoius] j C KaSwt; 6 paK.apio'^. om. «a'( S | 
C § () oStoj? Kfli. oiB. o5u I aft. apyrjv ohSiv aiiTov add hi 
epyoti avrov \ C ainov yap ifffiev •jroLijfia | aft. KTurOevTf^ tv 
Xp. 'Iij. add e'f ^pyat^ dyadoT'rjTO'i*. 

993 A after iea$a>^ efeXefnTo om. ^pSs [omnes fere Msa, 
^/iai, quae vox deest in editis] | A 'Keyei -n-epl rStv. om. k<u 



aliis nisi S, i 
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SRE I A Kai dTTO/caraWa^a^i roiis \ 

dyadov \ A after eli 6 fleo? om. o 0e6v S 

Twii ay^p&iTTO)!'] eavTOu nerd 1 

adpica oni. auToS [in editis et 

ToO TTpofffXffdi'To? avTm add dfreKpivaTo 

et p,iv yap dvdpioTTov om. 0ijct( | B after vop.it^ei<; fie add 

fj.6vov 1 B omit 6( before BekeK reXeio? eti^at | B ■jrmXtjffOV 

iravra. om. trou | B -rrdvra koI Zo'i. om, 000 ex^t'i for which 

S reads tiz vTrdp')(pirra | B X«,8e* toji aravpov trou Kal* 

dxoXovBei. I B Sta TOVTCDV ovv] emevdev yovv S | 

aTTOKoXvTrrei | C after dZiiuarov eo-riv om. oiyTOV. 

996 A § 8 iva vneh iv avrol^ \ A after 
om. \6yo<! I A aft. Karoidev ejc trapBevov om 
pr/Tepa povov ej(^et \ A iva xal oi avSpcoTroi \ 
warepa leaKiawiri and then om. ev tok oCpavoK \ B aftei 
Trdrep ij/iaJi' om. i^alv | B aft. 0/ hovXot om. tou ^eoiJ | B tr, 
Beov viol yeyovafiev \ B o A6(r7roTi?s twi' ovpav^v viol S ] 
B after tov tSlov BovXov yeyofe om. BvrjTos SRB | B rovrioTt 
ToO 'ASdp^ Xafiriiu yap tov Bvtitov Traripa rap dvdpmiT'ov, 
eBaiice Tot? dvOpai-n-oi^ tov kavTov dddvarov TraTSpa, Kara ri 
Xeyoftevov SRB | B Bavdrav Kara adpica yeverai S | B KaT^ 
TOV aapKiKov avrov iraripa] Here Arm. reads m6rn = /tTjTepa 
for h6rn = Trarepa — a falsification of text on the part of the 
Arm., and one easier to introduce in Arm. where there is no 
er than in the Greek, in which tov a-apKiKov must have 



j 7 M^ p,e Xf^e 
I A kavTov peri 
A aft. Kara t^ 
V deest] j A aft. 
»ndit ' S I B after 



viii 

m varpof 

1 Atr. 
A Seov KoX 



I A after aKtjBiPo^ om. 
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been modified also into t^k aapKiKijv | B tVo 0/ Woi t^? 
capKO'i, T^s I B T^? i!ii)^! OVTOU fi£ra\d0ri)(Ti \ B \dpLV 
^fierepav] = propter n03 | C aft. yeyove trup^ omit dvOpanroi 
TeXeios [desunt in editis] | C fno xal ol dvGparn-oi | C xoi 
^/xe(9 ai'flptDTTot] = aed noa homines | C ^« tov enrepfutTov 
'Affpadp. SB. 

997 A ev 6p^u!}p,aTt dvBpmiro) 
deov I A avTo^ 6 dXTjBivo'i. ora. c 
Kffll 0U(ret [in solis SRB habetiir ical 
+ ^peK I A § 9 oTTOTfi irdcra FpaipTj] = quod omnis seriptura | 
A a-vvapidfiel ical trvvBo^dl^ei j A t^? avTTJa ffeoTi/ri^ errri 
real oiiiria'i, KaOwf | A aft.. KaOai^ avrht om. o levpwi S | A om. 
d •TTto'Tevav eh ifit \ A tovto Se eiTre] + tfiT/ffl \ C dvadev 
trep,-!rei w? ^eo? | C Kot avro^ Kdrto. om, ayro | C Kara) 
v-rroSe'x^eTat, ws dvdpanrov | C 6 ^yaTTjjpivo^ fiov* 'lapaijX \ 
C TO 'jnievpd fiov eirt ro aropa avTOv ical Tit? | C rt! reicva 
avToit I C d 'IfjtroO? iTrayyeWerai. 

1000 A CSwp f^B"] i/Smp tfd)^? I A yeifrifferat mirai. om. 
en I A aft. d Aa0lS i/raXXoii' om, t^ 6ec3 | A on -n-apd trou* 
wifyri I A fm^T, Kai.* ec Tip 0a)Tt | A -rrapa t^ Trarpi ovra. 
ora. Beat S | A § 10 oi? Kai Sm [legcbatur to? in editia et 
quibuedam Mss, sed deest in SRB] | A aft. 'lepepCov om. d 
ui'd? I A Buo TToviipd. om. leal j B o( 01! SvvauTai uBrap 
ej(^eiji I B Ttt £7eptt0i.y:t] T(i '^^epovfflp \ B ;*ta ^ap ^eoTij?. 
om, 57 S j B after el? 5ed? omit eV Tpio-lc viroinda-ea-i [desiint 
in editis comm,, aed habentur in SRB, et lecta sunt ab inter- 
prete Nannio] | B d-rrep 6 Harijp. om. elwev | C ical Ta 
trepatjnp] icai Ta j(epov^ip* \ C Tm evi- rait pev. om, 
Kal* I C TO, Trporronra^-i- avTCop* \ C before eKeicpayep om. 
Kal* I C after aapao)6, irKripi^^ om, d ovpa.va<i «ai" | xol 
per oXiyov Xeyei' '^Kovua [SRB per oKtya \eyei- ^ ij/covaal. 

1001 A Kal eiTTov avrols' dieofj | A before ^iirovTe<; om. 
Kal I A after Kai toI^ wot add avTWii* \ A after ical tov^ 
6<p6a\/j.ov^ add oiJtwi'" [alii] ] A aft. Tot? 6<l>0a\p,oU om. 
avrSv B I A 'H(ra&?, on ea-^dTojo-ei' ovTfSi' tov? 6if)$aXpovii 
ical irv<p\a>iTev \ Taina el-rrev 'Haata^. om. Se | B Xa^aw$ 
eariv 'Iijo-oii? for S. ea-rtv 6 u/d? | B before Svvdpecav om, 
Twv I B eppTji/everat "ZaffaaiB icvpio<; Bvvdpemv, avro^ eariv. 
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om. TO Kvpio^ and 6 he and tS>v \ B before ^ao-iXein rfl? 
Si^t Ota. 6 I B KaBiot o ^affiS. SRB \ B Ktipio<i ■n-oifuivei \ 
n jifffli dWaxov + Xeyei S | B iv Be rm EvayyeXi^ \ C editi | 
fi eVi TWK ;(«poi/y8t/i + ui'os | C § 11 tlWaxov ij] aXXij [editi 
aWij. SRB nXXa^oO ^ rectius] | C ovtoo: leai ore. oni. oJi' | 
t; i\eyf, ^i)<rl and om. Be \ C «a( eripa ypeupri \ C before 
KoKwi; Xe7e( ora. Koi [in editis xal deeat] j C after Aoyov «ai 
vtov om. TTjc aapxa rov viov avrov ? per hoinoiotel. 

1004 A Koi ov Xeyofiev ra ffuj/ta elpai Xoyov rov 6eav [in 
editis ^iKjet deest, aed habetur in SRB] | A after to ffm/m 
rov viov om. TOW 6eov [SRB viov koI 6eov\ \ A wpoTtpov 
TrXovatot r/v \ A vfrrepov Bf] + Si r}fj.d^ j A before Sia tovto 
om. icai I A avro'; yap t/v jj f&ijj | A tr. rfKiieia xal tro^La \ 
A uyia^erai a del ayio<: \ B Kara ^vutv eX-jf^e j B § before 
ffvvt'iyetpe om. Kai* \ B Sia touto Kara ')(aptv \ B to IBtQV 
Qvv erwfi,a and om. -rrp&Tou j B /iera 7(ip ravTa iyeipei... 
avrov, icai j^apl^erai ailroZ?. om. iva | G ore ovv Xe/et] 
'et quum dicit' j C 6 rrarijp Tiylaaev xaX drrecrTeiXev eis 
KOtrfiov Koi Tjyeipev avrov j C after avrai ovopa ora. to virep 
irav ovopa ? per homoiotel. j C BC ai/rov aytd^ei. om. 
avrov I C Bi avrov v-<^ol. om. aOroi' | C irpo rraurmv tub. 
om. Be* I C ^ovvmv eyevvrjaev* fj.e \ C after evKXTjaiaf otn. 
Xeyet \ C after perd ravra yevvarai. add Kara xapty. so SRBC 
ad calcein. 

1005 A § 13 tr. eh Seov j A ktio-^^Vo i-Tat] poaaides eoa* 
(posaideo is the Arm. equivalent of Kri^ta) j A ore X4yet 
'IrjaoO'i -Trepi iraTpos \ A toOto xal Trepl eavrov j A wa- 
repa ei fir) povov o vloi | A 6 i/ios diroKaXvTrTei | B col 
wepl rov TTvevparo'i. ora. uyiov [in editis et caeteris sc. nia 
SRB dyiov deest] j B BiA rov wevp.arQ<i avrov] S. r. irv. 
ayiov I B after tjJi; Beorrjrov om. avrov icai t^s avaiav | 
B after Kal v^toaa omit a^Toi he p,e ■^Berrja'av [desunt in editia 
et habentur in solis SRB] j C after eic rov -n-Pevparof: wveupa 
om. earl j C Trvet, riji/ ^<iivi)v. om. koX | C xaX irov urrtfYet] 
' or* where it goeth ' j C td« tria-revova-i eh ro ovofui avrov] 
r. mar. ei? avrov j C o'i ovk e'f aiparof*, ovBe ex 0eX^ 
parot aapKO'i* ovhe ex OeX. avSpoi* j C e^aTrrivS^aav, 
ei? -jrarepa. om. ovroi \ C leal ore TrdXii' Xeyei. 
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1008 A eVet iirrw Kal 6 0e6<! | A § 14 after woXvuepSyi 
om, 'yap I A Totl iraTpaffip] + fjfJLWV* \ koX ak\aj(oii] ' sed 
aliubi ' I A after ev ifioi XaXovvro^ add ' tecum '* | A Trvdj/ia 
eJTre XaXouu. om. to | A after elt ervveBpia add ' et iii cod- 
gregationes eorum'* | A BoBrjfferai — tC XaX^aiire, om. per 
homoiotel. | A after xal ore ftiv om. 6 aTrotrToXo? SRE | 
B after Kaon elvai add ^ija-i \ B after e^7rept7roT^i7w add iv 
avTOK* I B ea-omai fiov* Xaoi! \ B after irweC/ia ToC 0eofl, om. 
TO aryiov* S | B tr. tow Trarpof koX tov viov \ B tr. o TraTTjp 
after ^wo-Troiel | C irpo? Kopivdiovw om. 8e | C before row 
vlov eivai add leaX | C koX tA avTo. rov dyCov [editi et alii 
liisi RB] I c 6 p.aKo.pio'i IloOXo? iSlSa^e S | c after 
Siaiplaeii om. Sk, 

1009 A Koi, aurds o Kvpiot] 6 Sk auToi; d «.• | A ev iraai 
fier oXiyoir. om. Kal \ A -rravra yap tbSto | A Biaipovu 
eicatTTO (or ? kKauT^) Kadet)s Kal ^oxiXerai and om. thta \ 
A § 15 Tijs KXj)pavofilas ^p.aiv S | A o Aa^lB Xeyei] sed 
David dicit | A t} eX.7ris* koI* ^epi^ fiov'* ev yjj \ A Kvptoi 
Svofia aiiTov I B (U9 xal yia}<rewt \ after op.aia'i Sc jvai d 
1/(0? 0to9 eo-rt add aXijBivov Kal to wvevfia 0(ii? SKEC | 
B Kal ayiaaei aiiTovt \ C iya icvpio'i (lytafoi and om. d | 
C 6 Oeo^ ijfifLv, <pT]m, irvp \ C KaTavaXidKov eoTtv S | 
C KaOuiii Kal* TO TTvevfia \ C oo-oi yhp — ev&eBvvTai] ocroi 
yap TO TTfevfid etiTiv euSeSvfievoi, irarepa iv&eSvvTai \ C after 
Bel y&p add tjiTjiri, S. 

1012 A § 16 TToWot XeyoviTi] ='maiiy said'* | A ovx 
vrTTep-^o-ei] = ' was uot deficient' | A d/ioion; xal 6 MarSalof 
S ] A -jrepl TOV TTttTpd?] TTepi aiJTow [editi et alii nisi SRB] | 
A et 0111/ l//j-eis TTovijpol SvTes omit | A t'o-Topmy] = 'imitating' 
? aTTtiKa^tov I A el vp.€K. om. oSc | A ? ot * irovtjpoX 
ovTet; \ k 6 ev toIs ovpavoK^ i^ ovpavov* [editi vero et alii 
d ef ovpavov] \ A roi<; aiTovaiv avrov] tow iri/nevoviTiv ayrp 
[editi et alii] | B exX^Oi} tovto SRBC | B a Kiypios -Trapji- 
reiTO SRB I B Ti fie Xejei^'] p.-!/ fie Xeye | B ? tr. to -rrvevp-a 
TO liytov RB I B Bia Ti'i'i ffapKo^i [bc Felckm. 2 et 5] | 
B TOV Kvpiov fteraXap^dvovTe^] tov X-piuTov /xct. | B after 
r] (Tap^ fiuv eariv add rjv iyw S(6(7oi* | B Trvevpa yap foio- 
•jroiovu] dpTO<i yap ^moTronSv \ B iTVveX>j<p$i)] eXi)<fiSTi \ 
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C § 17 Ka\ 6 KaSoSjuW^I [S V ««' o Ka9.] | C ical o 
'Htralai \ C omit effrt yovv aKoverat avrov \eyovTo^ [R et 
Felckm. 2] | C Tjyayeii ^7]a\v avTav<i. 

1013 A Before Kari^f/ rrvevfia om. ital SRB | A ypajm 
o 'AttootoXo?] o riaCXo? Xeyei S [ A viro rov $eov tceKX^irBai] 
VTT aiiTov leeieX. \ A 6 a<f>opia-as] = 'aeparavit'* ) A xol 
Kokeaai] = ' et vucavit ' * | A 'Ptofimovi Se] = sed ad Romanos 
t'Pmftatofi [SB 'Poifiaioii Sk ypdifjoiv] | B om, ical before to 
ye davfiaaTov \ B on iyw* eU edv/ fiaicpa* | B koI 
fier oXiyov ifnjirl S | B after yprnpC^m om. Se | B after ri 
fiiarfyeXiov ora. toOto S | B -jrapa avOpanrov eXaffov* RB | 
B omit avTo before ovBe iStBd)($f)v* and add after them 'ab 
aliquo'" ? v-tto tivoi \ C | 18 ais ip 7019 -^aX/iow A.e7e[ [RBciit 
ei/ ^. Xeyij] \ C et rai Aa^Si'SJ + 'ego non'* | C $'^a-afiat ewi] 
'I will fiewt upon'" = KafltV£o iwi \ C Trpo^ijTi;? ovw vVnpx'"'' 
d Affl^iS Kal ei2£09] = Propheta erat* Dabid et sciebat" I 
C after xaBLtrai. tov Xpia-rov omit Kara trapKa* [SBRC add. 
In editia Kara trdpKa deest] | C after St' v/ias cm. Suvjravroi!* 
RB I c after on eyeo ei/it omit avri^ \ after 6 XaX£v add 
' et '•. 

1016 A rdSe Xeyei.} = hocmodo loquitur | A to Se* irvevfta 
ayiov* pi^Toy; [SRB add Se] | A after t<3 apftart om. Tourtp 
[in aliis nisi S rovr^ deest] | A after -rrepl r£v ^lovSauov for 
Xe'Yei = dicebat 1 eXeyev \ B irapili^vvav to trvevfi.a avrov" 
TO Sryioi', ea-rpdipT}. om. Kai \ B dTrepir/j.7)Toi rat^ xap&iat^' 
S I B (u; xal* oi iraTepe^ \ B Seo-i 6 BiKatSv] Bern ZtKaiol \ 
B after tq avr^ om. koX \ B tr. ofioCat «ot tt. t, d/y. trv. \ 
B trvve^oivijQij vp.tv\ = conaensistis* | C § 19 viov Xeyei 
IlaOXo? S I C Kal Trepl tow ■jmevfiaTOi. om. dyiov \ C aft«r 
TToO tropevOw + ' ego '* | C before aTro tou TrpoadiTrov crov read 
5 for Koi* and after them add ' ego ' *. 

1017 A eh TOV " \Btiv'\ + Kizieel' \ A -n-apayeyovev] = ' de- 
scendit' | A to, avTa ical TrepX] = liaec de. ora. xat 

A eyvaxTay] = cognitum crat* | A before erepp ov ^wa^a om. 
■fj ypaiprj \ B before TrpoaKwrjaovfrl om. KaX S ] B Kai, irXtft 
trov 9eo<;\ here dXXo<: or erepoi for Beat' [ttX. ff. 5. deest ia 
multia MSS] | B a-ii el 6 ^eo?. om, yap \ B xai ttX^v otiToO] 
> Tlie Ann. vulg. = aXXoi fffii. 
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+ ' alium ' I B TM uTToo-ToX}) ©tu^a] tm d'^tip 0. | B Kvpiov 
6eov rbv Xeyoi/Ta. om. xal | B ei eyvaixeiTe. om. 711/3 | 
B before a-rrdpTi om. *at | C before 4"i\tTr7ro9 om. aiiroi [deest 
in editis sed legitur in omnibus ferme MSS] ] C e^vwKa<; 
fie, ^iXiTTTre ;* ] C tov waripa'^ ttw? <rv 'Keyfii. om. fJ.ov 
Kal I c after o Se trari^p for pov read o* | C after ev t^ 
•rraTpi om. pov* \ C after ei* -TrvevpaTi om. S^ | C et pyo) 
ev. om. Se. 

1020 A TOV XpiiTTov ^paxCova] tov v'wv ^p. \ A § 20 after 
0^ am. TrdvTav [editi, quae vox legitur in SRB] | A after 
T01J5 ex^poiiv add avrov \ A after Trdt/ra viroreTaKrai add 
aiJT^* I A om. from oTav Be vttot. down to to -rravTa per 
homoiotel. | A t^? ev a-apxl avrov VTroreTaypevij^'] ? = t^ ev 
trapKl v-rrOTaaaevdai avrov \ A SeiK^?] = coelestia | B after 
o \ouKat om. Xe7e£ | B toi' dyyeXov ra^piifK] = tov ayiov 
r. I B T^5 ^aaiXeia'i avTov] + ^ai \ B reXo? e^eii' t^v 
/3aiTi.\eiair avrov] = reXo? elvaL Tijf fSaaikeia^ avrov \ B before 
axp^^ ^v om. (fitjcriv | B after 5^ trdvra'i om. tou? ex6pov<i | 
B after Aa^iS' El-rre om. i/iTjo-ii' | B /cat t^ Xeyeiv] + ' eum' I 
C toOto S^ e<TTiv] = ' hoc vult dicere ' SEE | C Zrav Ctto- 
rayiSpev. om. tji^fflv | C ot ■Trai'Te? to! X^pitrr^ Kal 
evpe&tifiev \ C yfvaipe$a avrov eh \ C after vrrorarfeVTtov 



1 021 A Kol ■jrapaB^ rrjv] = -rrapaSovv rrjv [editi et alii nisi 
SRB] I A IMS' Sill Xoyov $eoij] tJ? S(« trfuT^pos | A § 21 
uVi^aXeS? o5v] = 'vcre'* aud om. oSji | A tr. ori. ical Kvpiop 
avTov icai Xp.* | B tr. TrapeXBira to -rrorijpiov rovro and 
om. aTT epov I B before t6 ph rrvevpa om, *:ai | C after 
TO te deiKov om. '6-n-ep deov [liaec cirep Oeov habentitr solum 
in concilio Lateran.] | C w<nrep Kal 6 XlgV/jos | C itkuv' 
BaXov p.01 el I C omit from oijtq)? xal to avQpanroiv per 
homoiotel. | C ttjv ovrrlav Trjv OeiKrjv] = aubatantiam Dei | 
C after diraS-qs om, vfrdp^oiv. 

1024 A ! Kal ffvvarf cay at* Xamv KVKXwtrovai* ere | 
A before vTrep Tavrtj'; om, KaV \ Xeyei koI 6 'Airotrr. om. 
Be and then om. dXXaxpv with RB | A e'« Bvvdpetofi\ = 'pO- 
tenti^'* I aapKUcfji o-u/tTrXo*^?] = ' carnia compositione ' | 

' Arm. vulg. ora. iisu. 
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A § 22 KaTo. 'Xadvifriv] = 'latavvav \ A after aiJTt) oni. Se* | 
B yivmirKtofifv rov n\r)6i,v6v 9e6v] — 'noscamus veritatem'* 
simply (Arm. Vulg. = tov aXrjSivov, omitting ^eov) | B h 
T^ d\i]8iv^ utw. om. ev t^ [RB Nanniua] | B owtos l^p* 
€<TTiv 6 I B wo-re d\r)ffii'0'i fieoi; ea-riv ovTo-i [SRB Theodoret, 
ovTo^i pro vl^tl I B after rov yevSa-Oat. om, avrov | B at- 
dpatirov 'Iijffouf down to dvOpwiroiv rov] om. ? per homoiot, 
in Arm. | C /li) ;tdi/oi' avOpdnrov, aW/i Koi 6eov and then 
omit TOP avrav Svra [in aliis nisi SRB et editis baec desunt] j 
c after riyaTnip.iv^ om. yV | C /iera 8e TaOro E,B | C aw- 
erfevvTjd-t)] iyevtnjOi}. 

1025 A ffuve<}>aye] = awereXeae or ? tri'i'eTeXeilTTjtre | 
A dWa^ov Xeyei] + o 'Iepefiia<i \ A tr. o uios' Kai ehoBi} | 
A ey^vvrjOi) avrov eVi Tfuc iSfiasv* \ A om, davfiaoTO';, 
avp.^ovKo'; \ A om. e|^ou(7tacrTT}? | A Ka\ yevofievo'; avBptinriK 
ex Mapiav ttj^ BeoroKov] — ' et (qui) ingreasus est subter 
legem' i.e. neat yevop-^vo-i iStto vopov [baec e* M. t^? 6i 
leguntur in SRBC: in aliis et in editis desunt] | A koi t 
elxev elBo'i, ov&^ KiiXXo?] = oeque erat eius* pulchritudo' 
B irpo TovTov] '! = Tvporepav | B after ecSofp om. avrov [S 
vtrepev&o^rp fMp(j>ii] \ Kal 01 (repaifitp] Kal at ■)(epov^ip, [editi 
et alii nisi SRB] | b o'p^ tnJToi'] = 'videbat ilium ' | b opaiw- 
fiari av6p(6Traiv [Theorianiis et Damascenus] | B koI etSopa 
avTov I B ovK el'^ep etSo?] = non fuit* species | B before 
EK\et-7rov om. Kal" \ B livSpwiraiv. xal dv6pwiro<; \ B eV 
irXT/yati* mv, olSe* ^epeiv \ B /iaXoKtac] = 'labores' " 
B TO? paKaKLa<; '^pwv a'ipet* (aa in 988 c) | B iv irovo 
KoX 'rrXrjyaii \ C irpavp^TLaBrj Bia rd^ avop.ia'i rjfiwv k 
p.ep.. S. T. npapriai [editi et alii dpMpria'i pro dvop-ut^ 
C 'iTpavaX eirovTai yXwcnrat \ C 6 Kvpio^ eXOatv eiTtairev S. 

1028 A 'iiiov cpe[] = 'Sioii dicit' | A om. SXX^ before 
■sfraXpm I A om. xat before yvcoTwaav'* | A Svap.d aov* 
Kvpio<i, Kai* <rv p6vo<; el* v^fntrro^ | after Tratrav rrju 
add the words koi ore . . . yeyevvrjTai wbich were omitted in 
§ 4, only with the following variations from the text as g 
Migue's note (5) on p. 1028. 

' But the Arm. vulg. does not omit ctSos aiijc. 
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After Kai o-rt Xeyei add 6 SwTiJp | omit 6 Trarijp before 
d Tre/i^o? I Kal [lei^ova \ to ehai Xaov. om. avTOV \ after 
ofioovaio'; om, rm TroT/jt, 

1028 A ravTa d-jro fiepovf om, Se RB | iypdilrafiev] 
eypayjra fiev or eypayfra simply | eV rfj icvffeia] t^5 /cu/Seia?. 

I nest give a collation of the short tract, falsely ascribed to 
Athanaaius, called in Greek Srt eh 6 Xpiaro^. The Arm, title 
= 'Oratio de Fide. Quod unus Christua. Contra Paulum 
Samoaatenum.' Here again the Ai-menian restores many places 
of the text and fills up several lacunae ; while the Codes S, in 
spite of its general superiority, maintains its character for 
interpolation by inserting the Shibboleth ffeOTOKo-; ai'ter rj -rrap- 
eho<i in 129 c. 

Migne, vol. XXVIII, col. 121 B § 1. ^ovov d\T)6rj rtov | 
/iT/Kert, TTpoaelvat rfj ^TtVet] = p/qKeri, Trporr/cvpelv tt/ kt. 

124 A •n-a.pd top KTiaavTa] = ' et non creatorem ' | A $elKav 
epyoiv] d. ypaipwv \ A i^iKov avTov avdpcDTrov elvai vofj.l^ei.u] 
= hominem ilium totum putare (? oXov and om, elvai.) \ A Ttae 
Kad' rifiaii] = ' of us' | A 'lovBaltue Kaxd' TavTo] 'lovSaiav, 
Kal Bid TavTa \ B uiriSet^e] = appellavit | U before aatfui- 
ToCtT0ai oni. oXmf j B after dvBpwrrtvai'i omit koX ^iXaveiKlif 
SB Cat. [ B irms irpoeLin. om. he Kal ] B Kal sk tov wm 
Xeyetv koI j B § 2 after aapiovTai omit ^eo? ttm? aaifLa- 
TOVTat I C TTW? Ka\ iv fj.epei. S | C dp-eTpyro^] = ' siae 
parte' i.e. dp,epri<i | C -rj Kal to p-ixpov \ C l-)(wpi}iTav sk 
TOV Tr(2?] + ' dicere ' Xeyeiv \ C trapavoftias i^p6vt)<rav | D ttJ 
drfii} TptdSt. 

125 A TOV TrporTKVvriTOv irpoaKVvovvTa ftaXXov koI vVotoo"- 
a-ofievov, »? MdpKeXXo^ (omitting point after Trpoa-KvpriTop, also 
Se, Kal tre^ofja p-erd Trn-vraiv and rp dyla TptdBi | A avmpaTO^ 
'qv Kal aw/La | A peru -TravTuiv] ? = contra omnes (as if KaTa 
irdvTMv) I A <TVvapi6povpevo^, Trpotatv Kal v-jrOTaaa-opevo^ 
XaTpeveiv, %Koir^a-aTe (om. dem) \ B after d-mtrTlav add 
'conducti erant' {'? ixf^pv"''^'') I B § 3 oi popov Se] — nam 
non solum | B Kat eTrXdaavTo | H a,(teT trapdpop.ov vKOTrr}- 
aamet add ' et futurorum facti sine spe,' which is required by 
what follows, namely el yap trpoireSoKtiiv. Here then Arm. fills 
up a lacuna in the Greek texts. | B diraaToXoi-i •^KoXoi/ffovv] 
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= 'Apostolia credebant' | c qvk aXKov koI dWov, oi 
■rrpoatiiwa. Here another lacuna in the Greek is filled up bj 
Arm. C ex owepfiaTO'i Ao)91S] = 'filium David' | C ov f^riS 
■JT&^ airaQi)'i xal irmf ira6T)Tm 6 avros \ C twv irpOKeifUvav 
^lilu aiyaffmv \ D after deia? omit xal ovpaviov | B after 
fiaKapio^ omit yap. 

128 A after wiiXat omit eirirfivtuvTai | A om. 01 ev avr^ | 
A 0dpaet Tuj] Oapaeiroi to) | a veviKrjKo] vtKa \ A "rraSisv] 
'per pasaionem' (Sia trdBow as below) | A tr. Oeou ofta 
Kal I A after dWorpia om. yelp | A after 6 S^ avrat om. 
icai I A StA Tov TrdSov^ vikS,. 

128 B §4i •n-opeX^Qii'...i;'i)Ti;T^9] Jsumena.-.quaerere | B fUpo^ 
o3c J^ii TOV Xoyov I B after dreX^^ om. mv | B jcal -rrpotrwirov 
(om. ^ij) I B after ei p.ia viroo-Tacri! add ' est eadem.' | B after 
T^s' a-apKoj om. ttw? and read vlot Se f B after ofioova-to'i dpa 
ora. eo-Tot I B aVe^e? down to Oeov 'd-n-ep eirrXv omit per 
bomoiot. I B after oftoova-io<; add tm iraripi. \ B after xa^ 
eauToi' e^^wc oni. vTvoaTaaiv \ C after tow? yfi,eTepov^ om. 
Xd70V'; I C ^ dXKoTpiov (om. feVov wai) | C /i^re TraXtc 
TOf Kara aapxa \ D Kai tov avTov elvai Xiyoftev aSeKipol. 
om. 8e6v I D (iTTOcTToXoK e-jrifievoi S | D fcai toIv evay- 
yeXlofi I D before ^ ffo</>ta ?om. /iaXXon | D Trept t^s (Swt] 

129 A T^s vTroardaeto^ tov Xoyov to cfiSfui yevrjTai, \ 
A dtre/Ses 7(ip toOto | a td fieron icai ilvemBeicTop \ A *a5o 
6t6i a Ti^ya^ | A o Xoyai yip £Ti TeXfioi; | A o t^ tf)Vffet 
Kvpio<:} '6ti ifi. k. I a 6 dXtjOai WXeto? xai to oTeXh \ B om. 
o /j.JiSevo'! to trtofiari. per homoiote!. in version | B ^ i/tj^m 
oXms] ?j vTj^avrav oXms | B om. yot iJoeiw hwafievtov \ B Kai 
epi/TToo-TaTO?] ? eV VTrQtna<rei \ B d^atpeaim^ tt}^ etrtyevo- 
[Livt)^ I B irai T(i CK toiittj? SRB | B g 5 ou yiip kot^ 
yevvi}<nv \ C toO TraTpo^i avTov 'A^padp. (om. eti'o*) | C after 
o Se XvTpaTTj'i add toO 'ASa/i Kal toJii a7r' auTou, words which 
have dropt out of the Greek mSS | C ovk ck tov 'ASdp, \ 
C Xe^to Se T^y pera | C after Tvpavvlv BtafioXov add ' iraperat ' 
or ' valet' | C after Komcopia p,kv om. tov Xoyov \ C after ^ 
irapBevov om. Mapia, where S interpolates Bear6ito% \ D irwf 
eefTfflt (om. ydp) \ d before eVet avBpa om. 0ijo-(v | D eiiT^y- 
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yeXiardf) he 6ela ovaia \ D after y€vvi]0ivTO<; om. ef avrfj^ 
D aapKLvrj] ? = aap/c6^ \ J) before €iprjvoiroLr)<n^ om. fjv. 

131 A after €7rl yrj^ elp'qvq om. dvOpdirot^ \ A x^P^^ 
XO'lpofiev, olov I A xP'tptofiev] xO'ipofiep SRB | A ov icoivtovov 
TTJ^ al')(jia\(oaia<; i^fioov, dWd XvrptoTOv Kara rov diroaroKov 
\6yov, S also omits e^ovre: and so retains a trace of the true 
reading. | A 17 o yevv(i)fievo<; Oekorepof; \ A ax^fui to Kara 
Trjv adptca | A fierd ^lovSaloDp] = * et una cum servis/ which 
must be a falsification on the part of an Armenian scribe. 

FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 



ON THE COMPOSITION OF SOME GREEK 
MANUSORIPTS. 

n. The Ravenna Aristophanes. 

This celebrated book, which, from its likeness to the 
Laureutian Sophocles, I take next in order, has received a 
detailed examination lately at the hands of M. Albert Martin, 
Les Scolies du Maniiscrit d'Ariatopkane d Ravenne, Paris, 1882, 
and Professor Konrad Zacher, Die Handschriften und Claasen 
der Aristophanesscholien, Leipzig, 1888, p. 529 sq.' In study- 
ing the ms, I have had their hooka constantly before lae, and 
in the account which follows I have given due weight to their 
opinions, from which in some important particulars I find 
myself dilfering. The editor of several comedies, A, 
Velsen, has also expressed his judgment, unfortunately too 
briefly, upon the composition of this book in the various 
prefaces to them', I have inspected the book 
several times; in September, 1893, and July, 1894, I made a 
detailed examination of it 

No complete facsimile of the book has ever been made. 
A very rough representation of a few lines is given by Inver- 
nizzi, who first used the ma. (ed. 1794); a page is given by 
Wattenhach, Scripturae Oraecae Specimina 26, and by von 
Velaen, appended to his edition of the Knights, 1869 (long 
out of print), but the only adequate reproductions are the two 
pages in the Palaeographical Society's Collection, li. 105, 106' 

' For informalioD about other works 
on this mH., which however do not 
aoutain a pslaeograpliioiil dcacription, 
I niay refer to Prof. Zuchai'a Bericht 
Sber die oaf die grifohUche KoinHdie 
ballglieht Literatur von 18B1 bis 1B91, 



' EqniteB, 1860 eto, 

' Wattenbitch gives a pago of the 
Achamians with scholia by B ; the 
Pal. SoQ.'a two pag;es ore from Chs 
Knights. One shews soholia by B, tba 
other wants scholia altogether. 
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ON THE COMPOSITION OF SOME GREEK MSS. 3OI 

The book consists of two fly-leaves, 191 pages, and one fly- 
leaf at the end. The material is vellum, the pages measure 
325 X 213 mm., and are ruled for from 42 — 43 lines; the 
writing is below the line. The two fore fly-leaves are blank, 
except that on the verso of the second we have the inscrip- 
tion Aristophavis codex opHmus cum arguinentis, et sckoHis 
Anonymi \ scriptus saeculo X. \ Ita censebat Gyrillus Marti- 
nius I Florentinus. Below this there is a list of the plays in 
a modern hand. The 191 pages are arranged according to 
the usual system, in gathers of four sheets, folded so that the 
hair aides of each pair are inward and face each other; the 
ruling is on the hair side. The age of the book appears to he 
exactly that of Laur. 32. 9, viz. the end of the xth century or 
the beginning of the Xlth. The contents are as follows ; I will 
premise for shortness' sake that the quire-Bignatures, except 
where the contrary is stated, have perished. 

Quire 1. ff. 1—8. Plutusl— 082 (no hypotheses). 

2. ff. 9— IG. Plutns 683— Clouds 129 (no hypoth.). 
F. 15 r. expl, Plutus, occupying on this f. 10 lines with test, 
one with ornament, one blank, one with colophon, the rest of 
the f. being blank. F. 15 v. inc. Clouds. 

3. £f. 17—24. Clouds 130—821. 

4. ff. 25—32. Clouds 822— end. F. 32 v. expl. Clouds, 
taking up 12 lines of the f, the rest (with the exception to be 
noted below) being blank. 

5. ff. 33—40. Frogs 1—583. Ff. 33 r. and v. hypotheses, 
34 r. inc. play. 

6. fl". 41—48. Frogs 584—1254. 

7. ff. 49— 56. Frogs 125.5— Birds 298. F. 52 r. at bottom 
espl. Frogs, 52 v. inc. hypotheses to Birds, 53 v. inc. Birds. 

8. fl^. 57—64. (Here, 57 r., there are the remains of a 
signature — part of ^ — and on 64 r. there is also an indistinct 
mark in the top corner.) Birds 299—961. 

9. ff. 65—72. Birds 962—1597. 

10. ff. 73, 74, 75. Birds 1598— end. F. 75 r. expL Birds, 
taking up seven vv. of the f. ; the remainder, and the whole of 
the verso, is blank, 

ff. 76—83. Knights 1—727 (no hypotheses). 
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12. S. 84—91. Knigbts 728—1301. 

13. ff. 92—99. Knights 1362— Peace 503. F. 92 v. espL 
Knights, taking 10 vv. of the page ; seq. immediately an hy- 
pothesis to the Peace ; 93 r. ia blank, 93 7. inc. Peace. 

14. ff. 100—107. Peace 504—1128. 

15. ff. 108—116. Peace 1129— Lyaistrata 434. F. 110 v. 
at bottom expi. Peace, leaving five lines free; 111 r. inc. 
hypoth. to Lysistr., Ill v. at the twelfth v. inc. Lya. following 
immediately on the hypothesis, F. 116 ia added to the gather, 
being a half-sheet; its flap comes out between 107 and 108; 
it contains Lys. 359 — 434, and leaves nine lines on the vereo 
blank. Its recto ia the hair aide; at the top outer comer of 
it are the signs la. 

16. ff 117—124. LysiBtr. 435—1084. 

17. ff.l25— 132. Lysistr. 1085— Acharnians 373. F.127v. 
expl. Lys., leaving three lines blank ; 128 r, inc. hypoth. to Ach., 
128 V. inc. Ach. 

18. ff. 133—140. Ach. 374—1067. 

19. ff. 141—150. Ach. 1068- Wa-ipa 602. F. 142 v. at 
bottom expl. Ach., leaving five lines blank ; 143 r. inc. hypoth. 
to Wasps, 143 V. immediately after the hyp. inc. Wasps. F£ 
141 and 142 are prefixed to the quire; the two flaps appear 
between 150 and 151. 

20. ff 131— 158. Wasps 603— 1270. 

21. ff. 159— 166. Wasps 1271— Tbesmoph. 379. F. 162r, 
expl. Wasps, leaving all but four lines blank ; 162 v. inc. Thesm. 
(without hyp.). 

22. ff. 167—174. Thesm. 380—1044. 

23. ff 175—182. Thesm. 1045— EccL 446. F. 177 r. 
expl. Theam. in the middle of the f. ; there ia no colophon, aeq. 
immediately the hyp. to the EccL, and leaves five w. blank; 
177 V. inc. Eccl. 

24. ff. 183—190. Eccl. 447—1109. 

25. f. 191. Eccl. 1110— end. F. 191 v. expl. Eccl, leaving 
nine lines blank. This single leaf is attached to a fly-leaf^ on 
which in a xvth or xvith century hand is a list of the plays, 
apitno(pavovi aSijiiaiov KtafiwMai Ta ktX. 

The number of quires will vary according as the extra 
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[eaves are included in other quires or not; thus M, Martiu 
gives 21, HeiT Zacher 24 quires ; I have thought it aafer, so 
as not to prejudice any question, to count such extra fF. as are 
actually independent, separately. 

In this arrangement there are obviously four anomalies, 
the lltb quire consisting of £f. 73, 4, 5, the 15th quire with 
its ninth leaf f. ll(i, the monstrous quire 19, and the single 
leaf which forms quire 25. In the esplanation of these singu- 
larities this part of the description of the book consists. MM. 
Martin and Zacher, while they differ in detail, are agreed upon 
. the principle that they invoke to solve the question ; they 
believe that the scribe wrote the book in certain parts or 
volumes, which apparently had an existence already, perhaps 
in the archetype which the scribe followed : at all events the 
contents of the divisions are considered as previously fised, 
and the beginnings of these ' Hefte ' coincided with the 
beginnings of separate quires. The later part of the ms., 
or the later divisions, it is suggested, were written before 
the earlier, and therefore the scribe in bis course of writing 
had constantly to adapt himself in thought to portions of 
his book already finished and awaiting him ahead'. Farther, 
as these ' Hefte ' commence with new quires, similarly the 
scribe sought to conclude them with neatly- rounded quires, 
that the division of the author and the division of the 
book might coincide. But his calculations of necessity did 
not always fall out accurately, the plays differing greatly in 
length, and consequently every here and there a number 
of verses were left over at the end of a given gather ; then, 
rather than let them run into a new gather and spoil the 
beginning of the next play, some extra pages were intercalated 
to hold them. So we see that while the Plutus and the Clouds 
are accurately included in quaternions 1 — 4, and quire 5 
begins with the Frogs, at the end of quire 10 the lines Birds 
1598 to the end are over, and these are written on pp. 73 — 6, 

' This Ime of argnment ('vMch is pendently : nam qtiamoii prope It 

rather the proparty of M. Martin} if qvamvis temone tubuno [ vertmtem leie 

foUowed out would never allow any frastra teetabere eanthum. 
port ul the me. Co be written icde- 
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to avoid marriug the Knights, which begins on the first f. 
of the next quire. The same explanation is given of f 116 
(at least by M. Martin), of the monstrous quire 19, and tbe 
odd leaf 191. M. Martin concludes (p. xi) that the scribe "a, 
comme on le /aisait souvent, divis^ en plusieurs groupes le 
nianuscrit qu'il avait k ^crire; premier groupe, foL 1 — 75, 9 
quaternions, plus troia feuillets suppMmentaires, Ics fol 73, 74, 
75; pifeces; Plutus, Nu»5es, Grenouilles, Oiseaux ; — deuxifeme 
groupe, fol. 76 — 140, 8 quaternions; pifeces: Chevaliers, Paii, 
Lysistrata, Achaniiens (pour cette dernifere pifece, lea v. 1- — 1067 
aeulement); — troisifeme groupe, fol. 141—191, folios suppl^- > 
mentairea 141—142, contenaut !a fin des Achamiens; le 
gronpe r^gulier est fomi^ de 6 quaternions et contient les 
Guepes, les Thesmophoriazusae, et les Ecclesiazusae." Further, 
"Le copiste, en faisant sa division, parait avoir gu pour r^gle, 
en g^n^ral, de faire entrer dans chaque groupe un certain 
nombre de pieces completes, ce qui entrainait cette conse- 
quence que chaque groupe devait commencer avec le com- 
naencement d'une com^die." Herr Zacher's arrangement is aa 
follows (p. 333): "Die ganze Handschrift ist demuach in 
folgenden Absatzen geschrieben : 

Quat. 1—4: Plutus, Wolken. 

Quat. 5 — 9 und die aus 3 Blattern beatehende Suppie- 
mentarlage 10: Frosche, VOgel. 

Quat. 11—15 und Supple men tblatt 116: Ritter, Friede, 
Lysistrata bis v. 434. 

Quat. 16 — 18 und die heiden der 19. Lage vorgehefteten 
Blatter : Rest von Lysistrata und Acharner. 

Lage 19 ohne die heiden vorgehefteten Blatter (also auch 
Quaternio, aber irregular geheftet), Quat. 20 — 24 und das aa 
Quat. 24 angeheftete Blatt: We.spen, Thesm., Eccl. 

Die Tendenz ist also in der Tat offenbar die, jedesmal zwei 
oder drei Stiicke zu einem Hefte zusammenzufassen, welches 
aus einer Auzahl voller Quatemioneu besteht, deneii, wenn 
die Berechnung nicht genau zutrifft, noch einige einzelne 
Blatter zugegeben werden konnen, Bieselhe Tendenz toerden 
vnr noch ofter antreffen.,,.." 

These considerations stand on the border between PaJaeo- 
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grapliy and Philology ; the wiali to infer the nature of the 
archetype and to discover the principles on which a scribe 
worked is all but iiresistible, especially in the present day 
when every scholar deals so largely in mss. : and it is in- 
evitable that a future editor of the text or the scholia of Aristo- 
phanes will gladly adopt the conclusions of such distinguished 
predecessors, and develop with additions de mo who knows 
what hypotheses as to the circumstances of the Aristo- 
phanic tradition, separate cm-para of various plays, different 
sources represented in the archetype, and the like'. It is 
therefore extremely important that these entire suppositions 
should be subjected to the unbiassed criticism of technical 
Palaeography. 

First, as to the idea that a scribe liked to begin and end 
a play, or a series of plays, with whole quires ; both M. Martin 
and Herr Zacher must forgive me when I say that it has not 
been my experience that this is a general practice ; I may beg 
them to discover a trace of it in Laur. 32. 9, or (as to books), 
in the Venetus 454 of the Iliad. Ven. 474 of Aristophanes, 
to which Zacher refers, is differentiated essentially from the 
RavennaB by the fact that the test there is the work of more 
than one scribe. Let us see however what positive traces there 
are of this principle in the ms. before us. I append a table, in 
which the gathers and the places where the plays end are 
marked : 

Quire I. Plutus 1—682. 

III. Plutus 683— end. || Clouds 1—129. 

III. Clouds 130—821. 

IV. Clouds 822— end. [1 

V. Frogs 1—583. 

VI. Frogs 584—1254. 

VII. Frogs 1255— end. || Birds 1—298. 

VIII. Birds 299—961. 
IX. Birds 962—1597. 

X. Birds 1598— end. || 

I M. Martin himaelf has duvKlopcd and the matilated conditioD of the 
a counectioE (herein justly refuted by otlicr Lysiatrata inss. 
HelT Zacher. p. 534) between foi. 1113 

Jaui-nat of Philology, vol, sxiv. 20 
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Quire XI. Knights 1—727. 

Xn. Knights 728—1361. 

XIII. Koighta 1362— end. || Peaoo 1—503, 

XIV. Peace 504—1128. 

XV. Peace 1129— end. || Lys. 1—434. 

XVI. Lys. 435—1084. 

XVII. Lys. 1085— end. || Ach. 1—373. 

XVIII. Ach. 374—1067. 

XIX. Ach. 1068— end. || Wasps 1—602. 

XX. Wasps 603—1270. 

XXI. Wasps 1271- end. 1| Thesm. 1—379. 
XXn. Thesm. 380—1044. 

XXIII. Thesm. 1045— end. || Eccl. 1—446. 

XXIV. Eccl. 447-1109. 

XXV. Eccl. 1110— end. || 

That is to say, out of eleven plays contained in this book, 
eight end inaide a quire ; three end with the quire, viz. the 
Clouds, Birds, and Eccl, but of these the two latter casea 
are not of real quires at all, and obviously need further es- 
pjanation. There ia therefore only one real case in the whole 
book of this principle, this inclination to end plays and quires 
simultaneously. If there is so little evidence for the desire 
to end a play with a quire, there is even less for the 'Hefte', 
the volunaes into which the book was to fall ; seeing that these 
'volumes' themselves are a consequence of, an inference from, 
the aforesaid simultaneous termination of quires and plays. 
In fact, the inspection of my table reveals a quite contrary 
state of things ; the plays to an unbiassed eye are dove-tailed 
into the gathera with remarkable complexity, as if in faet the 
simultaneous ending of plays and gathers had been avoided 
with as much care as a weak Caesura ! 

But let us examine the endings of these plays more in 
detail. The Plutus ends on the recto of the seventh leaf of a 
gather, and ceases at the 13th line, the rest of the page 
being empty, and the next play beginning on the verso. The 
Clouds ends on the verao of the eighth fol. of the quire, and 
ceases at the 12th line, the rest of the page being blank — 
blank that is to say with an exception to be afterwards noticed. 
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The Frogs end on the fourth leaf of the gather, and happen 
to cease exactly at the bottom of the page. The Birds end 
on the recto of the third leaf of a gather (to call it bo) ; seven 
lines of the recto are taken up hy the play, the rest and all 
of the verso is free. The Knighta end on the verso of the 
first leaf, and are immediately followed by the hypothesis of 
the next play. The Peace ends on the verso of the third leaf, 
leaving five lines free to the bottom. The Lysistrata ends 
on the verao of the third leaf, leaving three lines free. The 
Acharnians end on the verso of the second leaf, leaving five 
lines blank. The Wasps end on the recto of the fourth leaf, 
and take up only four lines of it, leaving the rest free ; the 
Thesm. ends on the recto of the third leaf, and is followed 
immediately by the hypothesis to the nest play. Lastly, the 
Eccl. ends on the verso of the first leaf, nine lines from the 
bottom ; though, as there is no play to follow, this detail is 
non-aignificant. 

Leaving out the Eccl. then, we see that of 10 plays, two 
are followed immediately hy the next, with no space left 
between ; one happens to exactly fill the page; the remainder, 
that is seven out of 10, leave the page on which they ter- 
minate free. 

The Clouds is one of these seven ; for f. 32 v., with the 
exception of the first 12 lines, is unoccupied. This is the 
fact ; MM. Martin and Zacher's explanation of it is that the 
scribe wished to begin a new play on a new quire. Is it not 
more reasonable, in view of the statistics we have just obtained, 
to say that the scribe desired to begin the new play on a new 
page ? This I believe to be the true account ; but there is a 
further circumstance to he considered. F. 32 v. is not entirely 
blank ; beneath the text follow the words 

.p,»TO*,£.0,C //////////////////// 

v,6e,ac llllllllillllllll 

with an erasure in each line. The remainder of the f. is really 
empty, and the Frogs, as stated above, begin at the top of the 
next page. Comparing the end of the Knights, f 92 v., and 
of the Thesmoph., f. 177 r., it is plain that here originally 
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stood the colophoa of the ending, the title of the hypothesis 
of the commencing, pUy, i.e. api<rToif>afov<! ve^eXai \ viroQiaK 
^aTpd'jfiov. Why (and when) the erasure took place, and 
why no hypothesis actually follows, I do not explain ; but I 
may compare the even more irregular sequence at the begin- 
ning of the Peace, f. 92 v. aq., where on 92 v. the Knights 

end, the title v eipi^i^^ follows immediately, and the hypo- 
thesis, inc. iJSij TfS kt\., while the next page, 93 r,, is entirely 
blank, and the play does not begin till the verso. Possibly 
some defect in the archetype caused both these irregularities'; 
but however that be (and here is my point), it is manifest 
that in his original intention, the scribe had meant to continue 
the Frogs imvwdiateli/ after the Clouds, exactly as he did join 
on the Peace to the Knights, and the Eccl. to the Thesm. 
Therefore, against the idea that the scribe designedly finished 
the Clouds, or the Clouds and the Plutus, as a ' subdivision ', 
within the first four quires, we have both the general practice 
of the ma. and the circumstances of the particular case. 

I pass next to ff. 73, 74, 75, which are held to have been 
added by the acribe to avoid the necessity of breaking into 
the eleventh quire, already destined for (or even occupied by) 
the Knights. These three leaves are to-day independent, that 
ia to Bay they are three half-sheets, not one sheet and a half; 
they have no connection with quire 9 or quire 11, but are glued 
to one another and to the back of the book. Now that they 
originally occupied this intermwndium, three loose primordia, 
no one who has experience of mss. will maintain ; they were 
originally stitched to something. To what ? Here it is for- 
tunate that we can obtain evidence of an objectiveness beyond 
suspicion. The leaves run, recto-fleah, recto-hair, recto-flesh ; 
that is to say, following the practice of this and similar mss,, 
they represent so far the beginning (viz. the first three leaves), 
not the end, of a quire; if they had been intended to conclude 
a quire, the order would have been recto-hair, recto-fiesh, recto- 
hair. That is to say, they were not, like f. 116 (recto-hair), 

1 On referring to the editions I eee DiDdorf). and two to the Peace (i. it.), 
that one LypotheBU to tlie ProKB (iv. iire wanting in B. 
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attached to the quire before, but like ff. 141, 142 (recto-flesh, 
recto-hair) to the quire after. This proof I regard as binding. 
They were therefore, exactly like fif. 141, 142, attached in front 
of the next quire ; but as quire 19 broke from the weight on 
the thread (as we shall see later), so did this quire. The 
three outer half-sheeta with their three respective flaps came 
apart, the flaps broke or rotted off, the thread-boles being 
distended, and the three ff. were left separate. The import- 
ance of this account is, that it does away ipso facto with the 
idea that the scribe designed to avoid breaking into quire 11, 
seeing that the extra leaves were actually attached to quire 
11. The reply will be made, if tbis is so, bow do you explain 
the existence of ff. 73, 4, 0, at all ? why does not the Birds 
continue over quire 11 in the normal way ? To this 1 answer 
that in Palaeography as elsewhere, the simpler hypothesis is 
preferable; and therefore, having shewn the groundlessness of 
the elaborate hypotheses of ' volumes ' and ' subdivisions ', I 
explain this irregularity by the supposition, always allowable, 
of a gap in the original. Ff. 73 — 5 contain the Birds 1598 — 
1765, that is 167 lines; this represents two leaves of 42 lines 
on each side, a very probable number for the ai'chetype. We 
have therefore to suppose two ff. of the archetype, perhaps the 
last of a quire, to have fallen out ; the scribe, as happens often, 
copied on steadily, and only later discovered the omission ; bis 
writing being' perhaps slightly more spaced than that of the 
archetype, he allowed three leaves to take the 167 lines, of 
which be only filled seven of the third. The case is absolutely 
parallel to that of ff. 141, 2, to which we shall come. 

First, however, there is f 116, the ninth leaf of quire 16. 
This is of less importance, for as Herr Zacher has observed, io 
any case the Lysisti-ata passes on to the next gather. The 
leaf contains Lys. 359 — 434, and leaves off 00 the verso nine 
lines from the bottom. We have therefore to deal with the 
every-day case of an omission, and the omission filled by an 
extra leaf, or sheet, according to its size. For an omission 
there may be several causes ; on looking up the lines, 1 notice 
that 359 runs riv wpotripepy rijv x^^P'^ """'^i ^^'^ ^'^^ ends t^i/ 
;i(erpn fioc j tiKpav TrpoaoiaeL, and in the absence of other 
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evidence I incline to think that this similaiity of cooteit 
may have determined the omission'. 

The next point to be considered is the remarkable gather 
19. This consists of, first, two half-sheets, fF, 141 and 142, of 
which the flaps protrude between f. 150 and 151; then fonr 
entire sheets, ff. 143 — 150. The two half-aheets and the three 
first sheets are sewn together in the usual way, i.e. through 
holes in the central fold; the innermost sheet, f. 146 and 147, 
has come ont of the original stitching, and is now sewn in 
modem thread through its right-hand leaf, to all the right- 
hand leaves beneath, including the two flaps of the half-sheets. 
Zacber's diagram is correct; there is however no importance 
to be attached to this eccentric stitching, for the original 
thread-holes remain in the fold of the fourth sheet, and there 
is no doubt that the whole, two half-sheets and four entire 
sheets, were originally sewn together in the normal way. 
The strain of the extra half-aheets caused the thread to break. 
So much for the facts. As to the meaning to be derived from 
them, it is at all events plain that since ff. 141, 142, which 
contain the end of the Achamians, do actually form a gather 
with Wasps 1 — 602, they do not confirm the theory of the 
coincidence of play and gather. Why then do ff. 141, 142 
exist ? again, as for ff. 73—5, 1 propose the simple aasumptiou 
that two half-sheets perished from the ai'chetype, and were 
therefore omitted by the scribe ; he afterwards supplied them, 
and tacked them to the beginning of the next gather. This 
supposition, which as I have said is of the easiest, is aingtilarly 
confirmed, when we notice that the amount assumed to have 
fallen out of the archetype in these two cases is all but 
identically the same. Here Acharniaos 1068^1234 was lost, 
via. 166 lines; above, the last 167 of the Birds were lost. 
This very undesigned coincidence may I think be allowed to 
confirm my postulate of a natural and mechanical origin for 
ft'. 73— 6 and 141, 2. 

Lastly, we have the half-sheet, f. 191, which follows quire 

But if anyone prefers, bu ma; Hup- oF f. 116 is the nameriil la', to which 
poee one f. of the archetTpe to have I cannot assign any certain metuiiig. 
fallen out. In the top outside corner 
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24, and contains the last 71 lines of the Ecclesiazusac. Here, I 

if another argument ia wanted, is one, against the ' volume ' [ 

and 'quire' theory, Why, if the scribe naturally ended his « 

plays with quires, did he not make this half-sheet a ninth leaf 
to quire 24 ? Why did he, on the contrary, turn its fleah-side 
to quire 24, in token of independence ? 

As the result of this discussion, I think I have proved that 
the scribe of the Ravennas had no desire or prediaposition to 
begin or to conclude the plays with quires; nor ag<iin, to group 
a play with one or more others. He wrote, like other scribes, 
continuously; a quire was to him what it ia in a modern book, 
an arrangement for holding together sheets of material. It 
had no bearing upon, and made no difference to, the appear- 
ance of the book when made up, nor to its contents. A play 
ended or began where it naturally did, without consideration 
of the point reached in the quire. The scribe did take some 
account, as affecting the ultimate appearance of his book, of 
the page; he preferred to take space for his heading and his 
ornament by beginning a new play at the top of a page ; and 
to do this he would sacrifice a dozen or so lines of the page 
before. The quire, once the book made up, disappeared, 
and was to the reader as non-existent, or nearly as non- 
existent, as it is in a modem book. Page, and position on 
the page, were all that affected his sensibility. The scribe 
therefore attended to the relation his pieces of writing held 
to the page ; ho did not always do so however; and no doubt 
here, as elsewhere, the consideration that ultimately weighed 
with him was a material one — the cost and the abundance of 
parchment. 

The next point that requires discussion is the number of 
scribes that wrote the ms., and the share that each took in 
the work. It is admitted on all sides that the whole of the 
text is in the same hand, aod that the scholia are in two. 
The question at issue is, whether one of the two scholia-hands 
is the same that wrote the text I follow the same rule aa 
in investigating Laur. 32. 9, namely, to discover and compare 
-ipetances of places where the style of the text (minuscule) aud 
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of the Bcholia (usually uncial) CDiDciJa I call the text-haiul 
T, and the first and second scholia-hands A and B respec- 
tively. 

Quire 1, A in semi-uuciat, both aa to scholia and glosses. 
At the beginning of the book, both T and A are as usual 
amailcr than their average of size, and therefore have a certain 
resemblance to each other, 

F. 2 V. Plut. 142. A corrects the text; KaToKva-ei^ in 
minusc. F. 3 v. Plut. 215—17. om. in text (froni homoeo- 

teleutou) ; add. in top margin by A in miuusc. ; o-rc trX oparv. 
)[p firi tppovTi^e fujBitr diyaSe. 

f eya> yap ktX. 

i avTO^ kt\. 

ib. Plut. 251. ftoKia-ra om. T ; add. A in marg. in 
minusc. without other sign. F. 4 r. Plut. 271. om. T:add. 
in marg. T. ib. Plut. 298. Spoaepa KpatTraKmvTa ; this, in 
the hand of T, might be thought to be added. It is probably 
only a case of two short lines written in one. F. 6 v. Phit, 

438. om. T, add. A in marg. (sign) Kti 

0. ava^ awoXKov a $oi ktX. 
F. 6 v. Plut. r509. marg. trv/itfiipeiv m a coarse hand ; by 
whom ? F. 7 r. Plut. .516. V in marg. T. (A late hand 

writes yp. -rrdpr dfieXovai.) 

Quire 2. F. 9 r. Plut. 713. marg, rp. kw eiolpaKac A in 
uncial. F. 13 r. Plut. 1031. om, T, add. A in marg, (prefixing 

X B ^ 

A and r to the text), an ovk ovv Ka0eKaa-TrjvaTre6i\Bov r^v 
vvKTii aoi (in minuac.) with a scholion in semi-uncial, F. 14 r. 
Plut. 1129, 1130. om. T, add. T in rnarg. on the ruled lines 
of the text, but somewhat smaller and more abbreviated. Also 

add. A in top marg. o-rt B, f /erX., prefixing S and i to the 
test. This I imagine to have been done because the vv. as 
added by T are not conspicuous, and might be passed over; 
also, because they are not distinguished by numbers, and as 
written a reader would read them in this order, 1028, 1029> 
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1031, 1030. A therefore coming later made a new arrauge- 

The title, colophon, and dramatis personae in the Plutus 
are by T in semi-uncial. 

Quire 3. F, 18 r. Clouda 2-57. marg. <ijc &rpoiKoc | iBi.- 

MAN ein I AN (J)piloT ecu T in semi-uncial. F. 19 r. Clouda 327. 

marg, napoiMT eni | t wepiiAft TiApopwi^ T in semi-uncial. (The 
ordinary A scholia are written round these lines.) F. 23 r. 
Clouds 671. Tw Tpo-TTtf) — 673 KXeaWfiov om. T (from homoe- 
archon). T adds the omitted words iu the marg. without 
further mark. 

Quire 4. F. 27 r. Clouds 1006. om. T, add. A iu marg., 
prefixing the usual a, r to the test, F. 29 v. Clouds 1258. 
KapZo-rrov T, marg, ^ T ; A adds 7] above the line in the text 
(crossed out by a late hand). The dram, personae in this 
play are often, especially in the middle of lines, omitted by T 
(e.g. on f 29 at vv. 1263, 1270, 1278, 1286, 1289, 1291, 1292, 
1297). Sometimes they are added by A. 

Quire 5. F. 33 r. Dramatis personae to the Progs by T 
in semi- uncial. F. 34 r. Many of the lemmata here are in 
minusc. ; so is the achol. on aTroTrapS^aofiat (Frogs 10), viz. 
eh TO avTo icr\. This minuscule is smaller than the usual 
minuscule of A. F. 35 r. The lemma irol 7^5 6 TKrjfiwv 
(Frogs 8.5) also is in this smaller minuscule. 

Quire 7. F. 51 r. Frogs 1453. om, T (from homoeote- 

X B 

leuton), add. A iu marg. art kt\., prefixing & and r to the 

text. F. 53 V. Birds 40, 41. eVt tcSj- Kpdhav aihovv train-a 

Tor /3(ou T; above Trdi/Ta we have a sign, and in the lower 

margin (sign) trrt dOrjvaLoi B' eiri twi" Siieav \ aSowi -mivTa 
TOP 0iov A. F. 55 ¥. Birds 204. itaXovfiev avTovii T, interlin. 
rp. ical KoXotp,!, dp avrov<; A ; rp. is in the usual A hand, while 
Kal /ctX. are the previous small minuscule. 

Quire 8, F. 58 r. Birds 417. A marg. rp. kai iiya, Toy T 
Kr\. in semi-uncial. (An ordinary scholion.) F. 63 r. Birds 
' This explanatiou is direoted against that of M. Martin I.e. pp. xv, xvi 
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806. wm. T, add. m mavg. A an <tv 8^ xo-xj/'ix'^t 7^ ktX. iu 
minusc. 

Quire 9. F. 69 r. Birds 1308. ^fttv om. T, add. T. in 
inarg., with the mark -r- in the text. 

Quire 11, F, 76 r. Here begins B in aerai-uncial. F. 77 v. 
Knights 161. ^\eyAzetc (serai-unc.) B above KaToyekat of T. 
lb. Knights 169, rovXeoirroBl T; marg. to M&reipi|KON Tpa.- 
neztoN B. lb, above Knights 130. icaffe^et &ioi\ici)aei B Iu 
minuscule. lb. Knights 143. om. T (from homoearchoii) ; 
in marg. inf. >■ dXXm/TOTroiXi)? ea-do -vovtov i^eKwv B in 
minusc., the same mark '/ being prefixed to v. 142, 

Ff. 78 V. — 92 V. have no scholia, and therefore the method 
of T may be studied to advantage. F. 79 r." Knights 267. 
marg, (/• T. This refers to eXeyov, which stands in the text 
for IfieWop. F, 79 v. Knighta 356. uetay T. F. 82 v. 
Knights 629. v* in marg. T. The line stands irieavwTaTa S' 
r) ^ovKr) airaa ava'Cpovtoftivi]. 

Quire 12, F, 84 v. Knights 804. v' marg. T. ^e^^'m 
is the only word that differs from the printed text (Eergk). 
F. 85 r. Knights 836, =^ in marg., but from what hand 
is uncertain. F. 88 r. Knights 1076. tf' in mai^. T. No 
variation in the text 

Quire 13. Colophon to the Knights by T in semi-nnc 
F. 93 V. The Peace begins with scholia by A. lb. Peace 33. 

marg. ^ ^ c)(hmt | thn AiH(J)Ari&N at | iHAoT B, between the text 
of the A-scholia, and therefore written after them, lb. A 
line in the scholia of the lower margin is by B, viz. ipAy- to 
n€pi£pru)C 6C6I6I ; it is rubbed and has been restored. F, 95 v. 
Peace 177. ifyv^ om. T, add. in marg, >< eyva (sic), perhaps 
by T. F, 98 V, Peace 402, om, T (from homoeoteleuton), 

X B 
add. in inarg. sup. A, an KXe-mai ydp ktX. (in minusc,)'. 

Quire 14, Peace 568, aiirav om, T, add, in marg, T with ". 
F. 101 r. Peace 622, T here has 



1 This page is given in tbe Pal, 

ic'a plate lOG. 

' Why does A reHtore omilted lines 




Eo high on the page 7 Frobsbl; b 
preTent tbem being taken for lemi 
(ct, f, li r.). 
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KUvejTeiOovroiKT fj-eyiara ^^^^^H 

tcUveTTiidovTmifKaKavrnvTova ktK. ^^^^^^k 

i.e. having begun the line wrong he gave it up and recom- ^ 

meaced it on the next line. To 622 there is in the marg. Twig 

A&IkcIinmn, by a ? F. 105 r. Peace 899. efere. test and cor- 
rection by T. F. 106 r. Peace 985. Kar \ 'v aTri-rii T, marg. 
\^ T ; this is now crossed through, and the text reads icar tjv, 
the work apparently of A, 

Quire 15. Ff. 107,8, 9 have no scholia. F. 109 v. Peace 
1263. Tiafioi^eH avr ea')(a.paKa<i T, at the end of the line <f\ 
The dotting out is apparently done by T. F. Ill v. Lyais- 
trata with scholia by B. But few dram. pera. are given by 
T, they are usually filled in by a late hand (Giunta ?). 
F. 112 r. At the bottom, a piece of writing in an isolated 

hand. Trovhmvjie. F. 113 v. Lya. 182. e^fs, the lower part 
of the ligature ei erased; j;t seems to be by B. F. 114 r. 
Lya, 218. om. T, add. in marg, inf. B with the mark -I-, in 
minusc. 

Quire 16. F. 117 v. Lya. 499. om. T, add. in marg. B, 

with the sign ~ by the text, and art, ~ in the margin; these 
have been erased, possibly by Giunta, to prevent his printer 
reproducing them. F. 122 v. Lys. 902. om, T (from ho- 
moeoteleuton), add. in marg. B, without signs, but with «et 
(= K€ifi€vov) prefixed to the verse. 

Quire 17. Lys. 1143. reTpaKta-xtXlova, corr. T. F. 130 v. 
Ach. 192, 193. om. T, add. in marg. B, with "f to mark the 
place in the text. 

Quire 18. Ach. 522. ica we-jrpa6' avdTjfiepov T; ^- in 
marg. T, no correction. F. 138 v. Ach. 876; of this only 
rpo)(l\ova' KoKvii^ovf is in the text, v. 877 is omitted alto- 
gether ; in marg. i^' T, but again no correction. F. 140 r. Ach. 
989. om, T, a line being left blank ; it is inserted, in the 
vacant space, by B. 

Quire 19. F. 141 v. Ach. 1141. om. T, a Uue being left 
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blank; in marg. ^, but the line is not restored. F. 142 r. 
Ach. 1176. om. T, -S- in marg., but the v. is not restored. 
F. 144 r. Wasps 45. Xtt(|||||o- T, in marg. </•; the erasure is 
a conaenuence of the sign, F. 144 v. Wasps 103. €/j.ffd^^ 
restored upon an erasure, but by what hand in not clear. 
F. 147 r. Wasps 280. 'e'l^eto-, iu marg. ■< T. The correction 
seems the result of the sign. F. 150 v. Wasps 575. marg. 

rp. KAr nAoY B. 

Quire 20. F. 153 r. Wasps 788. hapjQ^iiv, marg. -^ 
SpaxM^" '^- F- 156 T. Wasps 1020. traXXa om. T, add. B 
interlin. 

Quire 21. F. 159 r. Wasps 1294,, 1295. om. T, add. B in 
marg. inf. with the sign ■!■, in minusc. F. 161 r. Wasps 1487. 

■nXfvpaiiToa, marg, *•' Xvyiffavr, the four dots, both signs, and 
the variant are by B. F. 161 v. Wasps 1518. ay—'^ii/j.aeov 
om. T, add. in marg. B, with V-. F. 162 v. Thesra. 4. 
mvpiwiBt}, \/- in marg. T, no correction. lb, Thesm. 28. om. 
T, add. in marg. B in minuac. [This v. has perished, and been 
partly revived ; a late hand has affixed signs.] lb. Thesm. 33. 
om. T, add. in marg. B. F. 164. Thesm. 169. om. T, add. 
in marg. B, with \' to the text. 

Quire 22. F. 167 v. Thesm. 434. x ^^^- ^- o^-^t^". 
wo add. B. lb. Thesm. 459. XP' ^i^d. B, F. 168 r. Thesm- 
468. i-m^eiv, ei add, in ras, B. lb. Thesm. 493. xivw/ieOa. 
Ktv in ras. B. F. 168 v. Thesm. 520. XP- ^^- B. Thesm. 



540. 



I add. B, and so with other dra 



F. 170 r. 



Thesm. 646. hkei naAiN'i' all in raa. B; in marg. 'J' itrfiov 
tIv ^xeia tavSpwire avoi koX tcaTa ^ , and ^ ia prefixed to 648. 
(647 is omitted by T.) F. 170 v. Nearly all the dram. pers. 
are by B. F. 172 r. Thesm. 805. iraXKa^aiexova; the second 
X marked out by B. lb. Thesra. 807 ; the mark v is before 
the verae, hut there is no correction (arpaTtDvlxt/v aeema to 



be the mistake). F. 173 v. Thesm. 938. 



'Uauovfi.ei'a, 



Trep add. B. 11). Thesm. 953. ■jroo-tayecrKv, a and n are by B. 
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Quire 23. F. 175 v. Thesm. 1102, 1103. om. T, add. in 
raarg. B, the aign .\ has been erased by Giunta. F. 176 r. 
Thesm, 113-5, </ by T in marg.: in the text /i.aa~n)yav has been 
corrected into natmyai'. F. 176 v. Thesm. 1176. \/ by T 
in marg., but no correction. F. 177 v. Eccl. 12 stands in T 
before v. 11. B prefixes the figures B a. F. 178 r. Eccl. 75. 
rdi-Speta om. in T, add, in marg. B. F. 178 v. Eccl. 92. 93. 
92 originally ended tw ■watymvd re; now we have 7r[ex T]po||| 
TepaL XTjaofxev \ in ras. by B, and in the upper margin .\ fu- 
tneiXafifvai. kt\. (93) by B. There are many other caaes of 
V"' written in the margin by T, and of corrections by B ; 

I mention a few only. lb. Eccl, 119. p-ep-er^Katri, v'' in 
marg. : Xe is by B. F. 180 r. Eccl. 223. om. T, add. B in 
marg. sup. F. 181 v. Eccl. 353. After this line we have, 
D p,&p rfvOpatrv, marked out and the sign prefixed by T. 
Frisi^rr' 'Eccr. 374. om, T, add. in marg. B with -f-. lb. 
Ecol. 392. X and y^ in avrCkox, f in d-n-oifia^ou are restored 
by B. F. 182 v. Eccl, 439. om. T, add. in marg. B with -\-. 
Quire 24. F. 183 v. Eccl. 526. om. T, add. in marg. B 
with \-. 

This account (which is not intended to be exhaustive at 
any point of the book) gives a fair idea of the parts taken by 
T, A and B in the composition of the book. T in addition to 
writing the text appended in the margin constant marks as 
signals to the next comer of something wrong in the text. 
Many errors and omissions he corrected himself A and B, 
in addition to writing the scholia, their proper office, took 
account of these signals intended for them, and in most places 
detected and corrected the error in the text to which they 
referred. Also, without such waymarks, of their own accord 
they correct the text. When they add omitted lines, and when 
they alter letters in the text, they use the minuscule style of 
writing, depai'ting from the semi-uncial which they use for 
their scholia. This arrangement corresponds exactly to what 
we have seen in Laur. 32. 9, and it may be regarded as normal. 
It remains to consider whether these three apparent differ- 
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ences of band indicate as many separate persons, and whether 
any one of these can be said to have exercised direction over 
the others. MM. Martin and Zacber agree that T, the text- 
hand, and A, the first scholia-band, are one individual, wbo 
therefore wrote the whole text and a good part of the scholia; 
the second scbolia-hand, B, they assign tu a different individual 
My study of the book has led rae to a different conclusion; I 
r^ard T and A aa different persona, as well as different hands. 
I proceed to prove this'. 

T and A have a very considerable resemblance to one 
another ; both are delicate and graceful. At the beginning 
of the book in particular, where, as is often the case in nisa., 
T for twenty pages or so is small and precise, the resemblance 
is close, and one might be inclined to accept M. Martin's 
statement (p. xv) that such difference aa there is ie due to 
variety of type and not of hands. A might well be T using 
semi-uncial. There are however, as in Laur, 32. 9, occasions 
where the comparison can be made at closer quarters. The 
titles and dramatis personae by T are in semi-uncial. This 
semi-uncial differs obviously from that of A, A's letters are 
spaced, upright, stiff, written with a hard pen. The strokes 
tend to great length, partly owing to the space afforded by 
the margin ; e.g. a, p, f, i. The whole is marked by extreme 
elegance. T's capitals, on the other hand, are short, low, and 
comparatively inelegant. The minuscule character is trans- 
ferred to them, they are free and rounded. Specimens of T's 
capitals, beside the usual titles, colophon, and dram, pers., are 
the note w? dypoiKoi «tX,, f. 18 r., and eepeciatly the note 
■n-apoi/iia e-m ktX., (. 19 r. This lends itself particularly to 
comparison, for owing to want of space the ordinary scholia 
of A are written carefully round it. I know of no case of a 
band changing its character aa much as would be implied if 
T and A were the same person ; if the scholia had been written 
by T, they would have been in the semi-uncial used for the 
titles and colophons. 

Supposing, however, it were said, that the text-hand might 
1 A. V. Velaen (sae tlie prefaoea to his plays) retarded A and T aa different 
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have used one type of semi-uncial for headings, etc., in direct 
connection with the text and another for scholia — a very 
artificial plea — ^I have still the converse proof to bring to 
bear. We have seen that A supplies many lines omitted in 
the text, and, according to the usual rule, writes them in 
minuscule. Now, if A were T, it is inconceivable that this 
minuscnle, employed in order to assimilate the supplementary 
Knes to the test, should not have been the same as that of 
the text ; here at least there can be no question of two styles. 
We even have examples of omitted lines added by T ; e.g. 
f. 14 r., Plutus 1129, 1130, and here the identity with the 
text hand is e^-ident. The minuscule however of A is as 
distinctive as its semi-uncial, the qualities of which it shares. 
T is a firm and free hand, rounded, ligatured, and very con- 
nected together, with a tendency to notch and finish off letters. 
The minuscule of A is thin, stiff, spaced like the semi-uncial; 
larger than T; the strokes are finer, the lettei-s not" rounded, 
and there is a certain carelessness with regard to space and 
line. The strokes are longer above and below : the t 
is superior to T, and is very great. Typical 
f. 6 r., Plutus 43S, U r., where Plut. 1129, 1130 are restored 
at the side by T, and at the top by A ; here the difference is 
perspicuous. F. 33 r. sq., many of the lemmata about here 
are in raiuusc, and a minuscule different from that of the text. 

I conclude therefore that the writers of the text and of 
the earlier part of the scholia are different persons; and this 
agrees with the usage in Laur, 32. 9, where throughout the 
text was subjected to the revision of two persons, the original 
writer and another. 

There are also, in the part of the book for which A writes 
scholia, a quantity of glosses, in a minuscule much smaller 
than A or T. It might be a question by what hand they are 
written, I incline to think that they are also by A, and that 
the apparent difference is one merely of size. I may com- 
pare f. 34 r., where the scholion beginning et? to avro, 35 r,, 
where the lemma -n-ol yfjs 6 tXiJ/awi' are in a very small 
minuscule, resembling that of the glosses; these two passages 
J indubitably by A. Cf. also f. 41 v., where the character- 
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istics of the kiduII miuusc. appear clearly the same as those 
of A. Again, 53 v.. Birds 40. 41, made into one line by T. 
Here the glosB-writer puts a sigu over the woi-d -rravra, while 

in the lower margin A gives (sign) o-rt, and the verae as 
reported above. Thin seems an overt connection between A 
and the glosa-writer. Again, f. 55 v.. Birds 204; here we 
have an interlinear scholion, rp- Kai KaXoifii, an avrouir; Kal — 
avToiiv, which is written small, is evidently in the name hand 
as the glosses, while rp- is larger, in uncial, and identical with 
the scholia in the margin. I conclude therefore, that in spite 
of the difference in size, the gloRsos also are by A, and the 
arrangement is obviously natural. 

The first trace of a new hand upon the margin is seen on 
f. 76 at the beginning of the Knights; scholia and the rare 
glosses are in a very different writing from A, and this new 
hand we call B. Its semi-uncial is clearly and obviously 
different from that of either A or T (Martin p. xiv, Zacher 
p. 535). In general its character is coarser and thicker thaa 
that of the others. (I do not however follow Zacher in 
finding a greater dift'erence of tint between B and T than 
between A and T.) fi's semi-uncial is always un calligraphic, 
the letters are short, square, without tails; usually thick, but 
where the writing is cramped, thin and shaky. His minuscule 
is very large, sloped to the right, and fine ; it has no re- 
semblance to the 'x — Xlth' century hand, and suggests a fine 
example of a xth century pen. Instances are f. 77 v. Knight« 
143 restored, 114 r. Lys. 218, 117 v. Lys. 499, 140 r. Ach. 989 
added in the text and very different from T's writing, 159 f. 
Wasps 1294, 5 added in marg. 

We have already seen the part played by B in correcting, 
and supplementing the text. I proceed to notice other points 
connected with it. Its semi-uncial is normally thick, but at 
112 r. is a specimen of it thinner, elKOTtut ktK.; 112 v. we 
have a specimen of B's minuscule, e« t^s rafew!. About 
{. 119 B begins t'j get smaller and thinner; the same is ob- 
servable f. 128 r., where the Achai'niana begin ; this is possibly 
because the scholia are fuller. F, 102 v, A quantity of 
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scholia on this f. are in a small ■niinitscule hand, viz. those he- 
ginning o ;;^o/>o!— , TTpoXoyt^et — , tu feO xeXiSwc- — , i^a>9ev iv 
icuicXa to x^Xo? elvac, Xei-jrei ^ Sia — and eireiSij ov -TraKai — . 
It might he doubted who wrote these minuscule scholia ; I 
take them to hii an experiment on the part of B, made where 
a new play, the Thesmophoriazusae, hegan. The rest of the 
scholia are by E in a small shaky semi-uncial, and the 
minuscule in cjuestion resemhles it by the disjointed way in 
which the letters are set up. Moreover the shade of the ink 
is the same. The particular feeble character of this writing 
vanishes on 163 v., to return however at 164 v. It is there- 
fore probably a mood or whim of B'a, the cramp that seems 
to seize a scribe when he makes a new start. 

I recapitulate that the scholia are by two hands, A and 
B, each of which corrected the text of their respective portions. 
Is there any sign of a relation between A and B ? does either 
correct the other ? The traces of such overlapping are very 
slight, much less than in Laur. 32. 9. They are confined to 
the beginning of the Peace. Here, f, 93 v., the scholia were 
resumed after a break by A ; on f. 93 v. we find at the line 
Peace 33 a scholion (8ta tov er^')}fiaTO'i ttjh aB^<f>ayiav av 
Bi}\ot) by B written between the A-scholia and the text ; and 
in the margin below one liue in the scbolia is by B ; it begins 

<f>av and ends ■Trepiepyto'; icrOiei, and has been restored, 

having been rubbed out. These are the only signs of inter- 
ference by B with A ; yet on the strength of them, and the 
character of B's hand, I am disposed to agree with Herr Zacher 
(p. 536) in making B the director of the book. 

We have now separated the hands and assigned to tliera 
their task in writing the book. I proceed to notice some more 
general characteristics. The book aa a whole, in writing and 
get-up, ia excessively like Laur. 32. 9, and I know of no msa., 
not by the same hand, that resemble each other at all so 
closely. The text-hand and A in particular are very close 
cousins of the first scribe and the director of Laur. 32. 9. Yet 
the two ms8. are not by the same writer in auy part of them ; 
the reader may convince himself of this by comparing the 
facsimiles, and I can adduce my own impression, gained by 
Jm.nial 0/ Philology, vol. xxtt. 21 
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a night-journey acrosa the Apennines, that the two bool^ at 
16 houra interval, seem decidedly different. A and E, as 
against T, seem older hands; A is stitfer, and its forms more 
perfect, B is palpably grosser and unequal, but at the same 
time suggests an older and finer type. Both A and B shew 
the unevenness and irregularity which distinguish the scholia- 
hand from the regular uniformity of the test The methods 
of attaching corrections are noticeable'. The scholia proper 
are unconnected with the text by any number or mai'k ; T, 
as we have Been, called attention to doubtful places in the 
text by marginal signs, v'' or '■'f-- A and B distinguish their 
additions according to two methods, either by signs i/^, ^), 

or by prefixing art (cttij^o?) to the supplied verse (as A 

prefers), or similarly prefixing «e(' (= icel^evov) as is rather 
B's custom. Both of these words are intended to point out that 
the verse in question is a 'line', or part of the 'text', and nut 
a scholiou or gloss. Numerals, &, B, etc., are usually employed 
to indicate the place that the verse is to take in the text. 
Some other noticeable points of arrangement are the following : 
59 r,, the schol. beginning ol ynp 'ktlvoi. to ivaXaihu refers to the 

next page; accordingly we find prefixed V to ch cm [i.e. f^T« 
TO a-'ijfJ.eiov e/iTrpoaBev], with a sign added, and on 59 v. the 

arffietoir occurs. 70 v. similarly ^' Tii cko em, 72 r. ■/' em t& 

c)(o T x"P°t; the chorus (Birds 1553) had begun five lines 
from the bottom of 72 r. 181 v. the line aft«r Eccl. 353 is 
marked out by dots and the sign 3. 

The way in which the scholia are divided between A and 
B is peculiar, and deserves notice'. A begins, and writes the 



t 



' Many observationa upon the 
metbod of the Bcholioi, and tbu differ- 
enoe in tbis respect betwiten A and B, 
are made by Zacher, p. 53G sq., but dii 
not aSeot tbe sabject here. 

' The nae of ari is univeisal in msn, 
for tbiH purpose; jtri^wi-oc = ' text' aa 



opposed to ooument alao U frequent; 

cf. e.g. Ven. 474, f. 116 r., ft tJ td- 
tuyo' owiaBir. Vat. FtJ. 203 a catena, 
the lemma uf text to be aommented 
OD is always called Kiliitror. 
3 Cf. Zacher, p. £S5. 
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scholia to the Plutua, Clouds, Frogs, Birds, viz. down to £ 7o, 
without interruptiou. At 76 r. B takes up the scholia to the 
Knights, and continues over 76 v., 77 r., 77 v., 78 r. ; 78 v. — 

92 V. however have no scholia at all (Knights 216 — end). At 

93 v., where the Peace begins, the scholia come back, but they 
are written by A, not by B ; B however makes on this page the 
two excursions into A's provioce which we have noticed above. 
A continues from 93 v. to 106 v. Ff. 107, 108, 109 ^ain 
have no scholia, and there are none till 111 v., where the 
Lysistrata begins with scholia not by A but B. From here 
to the end of the book the scholia are by B, and are regular. 
These two omissions of several pages each, and the alternation 
of A and B, are curious phenomena, which it is difBcult to 
explain. The resumption of the task by A at 93 v. might be 
due to the direction of B, if we suppose B director; but how 
is it that the greater part of the Knights and a considerable 
part of the Peace have blank margins' ? Either there was a 
corresponding gap in the archetype (though this is but putting 
the difficulty a step further back), or our ms. is incomplete, 
that is to say for some reason or another the writing of scholia 
was never finished, and to this opinion I incline. In any 
case one should observe that these omissions have no relation 
either to particular quires, or to the supplementary leaves 
ff. 73—5, 116, and 141, 2. 

It is no part of my task to attempt the reconstruction of 
the archetype of the Ravennaa. I agree, however, with Herr 
Zacher, p. 542, in holding, against M. Martin, p. xiii, that it 
was a ms. similar to, and not much older than, the Ravennas 
itself*, and I may bring the confirmation of the number of 
lines (42, the same as in the Ravennas) which the archetype 
apparently possessed (ante p. 309). Herr Zacher's considerations 
on p. 542 appear to me sound, as long as he confines himself 



' The irregularities at 32 v., and the 
blank page 93 r., are BirailDrrlf in need 
of explanation. 

' That there were copies of Aris- 
tophanes produced during the zth 
century is I imagine hardlj open to 



doabt. We have a fragment of one, 
contemporary or nearly bo, with the 
Ravennaa, in the palimpBeat Lanr, 60. 
e discovered by Eeil {Hermes, I8B1, 
p. 128 aq.). 
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to permutationa of letters. I must be permitted, however, 
to express grave doubts as to the proof derived from assumed 
iDterchanges of competidia. Id mj experience compendia are 
lees often confused than the same syllables written in ^U ; 
for instance, a variant of irdinmir ■jtuvtio^ is safer and more 
easily explained as arising from TraVTtnv Trdura': than from 
irai/f -Ttavf; and so on through the other exx. which Zacher 
brings. An additional precision in fact, not an increase of 
confusion, is given by the use of compendia, at least as long 
as we are dealing with scribes of this period. That a writer 
of the xivth century might misunderstand the (rarer) com- 
pendia of the xth, I am not concerned to deny. 

The abbreviations used in the Ravenna ms. are collected 
by Martin, p. xvii sq. They are not excessive in proportion, 
nor are any of them uncommon, with the exception of ijp and 
ev. Of the former I have noticed avrip 10 v., 81 v., 186 r. bis, 
and in other places ; of the latter Upew bis 14 v., ^aaiXevv 
3 r., fieyapev; 137 r. Cf. on Laur. 32. 9, vol. XXII. p. 168. 
The sign for a(<; also appears with superfluous dots in several 
places in the text, e.g. IS* v.' 

The history of this book is made out up to a certain point'. 
Von Velsen's marvellous identification of it, by means of 
apparently meaningless marks on the margin of two plays, 
with the manuscript that Giunta professes he used for his 
second edition, shewed that it had belonged soon after its 
arrival in Italy to the Ducal library of Urbino ; but between 
that time and 1728, when D'Orville saw it at Ravenna, there 
was no documentary evidence of its fate ; M, Martin (p. i) 
was told at Ravenna according to tradition it had been bought 
at Pisa by the founder of the Camaldulensians' library. This 
tradition is proved to be true in fact by a document which 
the kindness of the Librarian of the Biblioteca Comunale 
enables me to quote. In July, 1894, the Librarian shewed me 

' I BTinpathiBe with Zacher'a argu- seen that it is more easily explained aB 

ment, p. 543, bj which he aeeka to fXeurS^iravs, See an; of the manuals. 

c ' For details and autborltjes upon 

read kXeicBgn aa K\cKTS4iiec\ I dare thia interesting qoeBtion see Zacher'a 

aay the learned writer has before now jserichc p. 13 sq. 
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a paper book with the title Inve^itaHo dei codici delta Glas- 
sense covipilato dal pre ab. Ganneti indi dal pre Fiacchi ; on 
p. 87 of this begiua a list entitled Codices MSS. Piaani emptt 
ttC translati in Classeiisem Bibliothecam anno 1712 mense maio, 
among which, on p. 90, we read this entry: Aristophanis 
Comoediae grece cam Auouymi Notis iis quoqiie grece scriptia. 
Codex meiubra-n. vetuatiss. fol. This is evidently our ms,, which 
was therefore bought at Pisa by the Abate Canneti in May, 
1712. There are many other insa. and hooks registered as 
having been bought at the same tune, and in the month of 
June, and these indications, together with an examination of 
the hooka themselves, should enable an Italian bibliographer 
to discover what family or corporation was at that time selling 
a large library, and thereby perhaps to recover the history of 
the ms. during the two hundred years of its existence between 
tJrbino and Ravenna'. 

To recapitulate the history of the composition of the book, 
we find that evidence of supervision and direction is slighter 
in this ms. than in Laur. 32. 9. We can say for certain that 
the text was written, continuously and without breaks, by 
one and the same scribe, who began one play where the other 
left off, leaving often the remainder of a page blank, but 
paying no further heed to the manner in which the playa 
overlapped the quires of his vellum. He copied an archetype 
very much resembling the book he made himself in age and 
size ; he exercised a certain faculty of revision over hia own 
writing, corrected mistakes and added omitted lines. Usually, 
however, wherever he was conscioua of a difficulty or an error, 
he marked the place by a marginal sign, and left it to be 
conaidered by those who should come next. He made, whether 
owing to gaps in the archetype or to his own carelessness, 
three omission a of some length. He inserted new leaves, 
three in one case, one in another, two in the third, and at- 



8 (m Emid Mart P t tt result, on mj bahalf. I take thi 

fhBadn at Ml h hd oppartuiiit; to expcitsB my obligation 

tb k Ddn t m k y n d to his g( 
ftbl 1 tmf t t Ij th t 
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tached tLem to the quire either before or after the omission,! 
The ms. thus read continiioiisly. 

This scribe was followed by two others, who dividing t 
ms. roughly between them, wrote scholia and glosses on 1 
mai^ins and between the lines of text; read the text, cord 
reeled, supplied, at tlieir discretion, taking account also of Uifl 
signals left for them by the first scribe. From their writind 
one might imagine that these men were older than the tes|| 
scribe, and particularly the second of them; whom, frora Ut^ 
fact that in one or two places we find him supplementing t 
correcting the work of the other scholia-scribe, we are incliiu 
to call the director. Compared with Laur. 32. 9, to which 1 
book has a close resemblance, it ia carelessly put togetbei 
fault chiefly noticeable in the entire absence of scholia i 
marginal corrections for several successive pages of two pla>yB. 

THOMAS W. ALLEN. 
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